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Ramayana. His whole work is now published under Kirti 
Mandir Lecture Series No. IX. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The first part of this book aims at presenting within brief 
limits an estimate of the fife and the life-work of the oldest and 
greatest of Indian. poets, who is also the supreme poet of the 
world and who has so pervaded the life of India that one might 
with justice say that Valmiki is India and India is Valmiki. Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose says well: “ Not all perhaps can enter at 

once into the spirit of this masterpiece, but those who have 
once done so will never admit any poem in the world as its 
superior The immortal poem of Valmiki has been studied and 
expounded for thousands of years in India but the task which 
has been done till now in regard to the poem has, in the main, 
been from the grammatical and prosodic and expository and 
religious points of view. The historical and comparative and 
aesthetic approach to the poem has not yet been made on any 
appreciable scale and my endeavour in this volume has been to 
do that work. In the second part of the book, I shall discuss in 
detail some of the Riddles in the Ramayana and try to solve 
them correctly and in a manner which will exalt the glory of 
Rama and the fame of Valmiki. I originally wrote the work in 
two big volumes but have since condensed the same into one 
volume in the interests of brevity. Valmiki is the voice of 
a united, free, prosperous, divine India. That India of Valmiki 
is, after centuries of slumber, awake once more, and in the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi we shall have Ramarajya once again 
and for ever. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRl. 




CHAPTER I 

What is the Ramayana! 

That the Ramayana is the greatest epic poem in the world 
is an unchallengeable fact. Equally unchallengeable is its being 
the supreme epic of India—an incarnation of the Hindu spirit and 
a supreme shrine of the Hindu ideals. In its verses beats the 
real heart of Eternal India. From the time of its birth the 
countless millions of India have looked to it for their ideals of 
life and super-life. It has also inspired great original poems in 
the various indigenous living regional languages of India. Of 
these Tulsi Da^’s Rama Oharita manas in Hindi and Kamban’s 
Ramayana in Tamil take rank among the world’s classics and 
have inspired millions of human beings. 

Valmlki says that he named his poem as Ramayana or Sita 
Charitra or Pauhstyavadha (Bala, IV, 7). Other names which 
seem to have caught his fancy were Raghuvaracharita (Bala, 
II, 43) and Raghuvamsacharita (Bala, II, 9). But whether he 
himself finally chose Ramayana as the name or not, that name has 
by common consent stuck to the work and is appropriate in every 
way. The colophon to every sarga in the Ramayana says : 
5?# sfofsrwi It brings out the special features of 

the work, which is the composition of the poet-saint Valmlki and 
which is about Sri Rama and which is the oldest poem in the 
world. 

Was Rama treated as Incarnate God in the poem is a ques¬ 
tion that is often asked by modern critics. The question put by 
Valmiki to Narada was about an ideal man (^ Wlffa SlIspHl 

But he demanded that the man should have so many 
and such high attributes that only God incarnate .as man could 
have them all. The list of qualities, large as it is indhe hands of 
Valmlki, becomes even larger in the hands of Narada. 

3WN1 4 m tff&ll goil: | 

9^ f|I t iw. JR: if 

R-l 
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The Hindu theory ot divine incarnation provides a bridge for the 
passage of the divine into the human and is proclaimed in im¬ 
mortal verses in Chapter IV of the Bhagavad Gita. Lord Kri¬ 
shna says in Chapter X of the Gita that he is Rama among the 
warriors. In the Ramayana itself the divinity of Rama is indi¬ 
cated directly and indirectly in many places. To reject these 
passages as interpetations is to refuse to understand the Hindu 
theory of Incarnation (Avatara) and the Hindu poetic technique 
of indirect suggestion ( Dhvani ). 

The indications in the poem about Rama as an incarnation 
of God are too many to be ignored or explained away. In 
Balakanda, XV, 16 and 30 and XVIII, 9, 10, Ayodhya, I, 7, 
Yuddha LIX, 112, 113 and CXXXI, 14 and 15, and Uttara CX, 
12, the poet states this fact in clear and explicit terms. Sumitra 
refers to the fact thus : 

^ II (Ayodhya, XLIV, 16). 

The testimony of Parasurama is to the same effect. 

^ II (Bala, LXXVI, 17). 

Sabari calls Rama as the supreme God (3^. Aranya, LXXIV, 
2). Tara says: 

(Kishkindha, XXIV, 32). 
In Sundara, XIII, 60, Hanuman ranks Rama with the 
deities. In Sundara, XI, 41 to 44, he calls him the Lord of the 
three worlds (atom sfPre). 

Trijata’s dream in Sundara, XXXVII, is to the same effect. 
In the Yuddhakanda, Malyavan says : 

fag ^ I (Yuddha, XXXV, 36). 

In Yuddha, L, Garuda is described as honouring Rama. Ravana 
himself says: 

^ mk fit | (Yuddha, LXXII, 11). 

Mandodaft says in Yuddha, CXIV, 14 to 16 that Rama is Para- 
matma, 'Nay, Brahma himself says; tpny i wft ^r. i (Yuddha, 
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CXX, 7 to 29). Dasaratha bears similar testimony (Yuddha, 
CXX1I, 132). See also Uttara, XVII, 35, XXXVII, 105 to 109, 
LXXVIj 29, XCVIII, 13 etc. In regard to Rama’s brothers also 
similar indications are found, Vide also Bala, XVIII, 12, 18 ; 
Yuddha, LIX, 112, 113, 122; Yuddha, CXXXI, 115; Uttara, 
CVI, 18, CX, 12. 

Though Rama moves ordinarily on the human plane and 
even says aOTwri nq? i (Yuddha, CXX, 12), yet 

there are passages wherein his words and actions indicate his 
self-conscious divinity. When he cremates Jatayu and performs 
its funerals, he orders its soul to attain the highest abode. 

m ^ (Aranya, LXVIII, 30). 

He tells Sarabhanga and Sutheekshna: 

I (Aranya, V, 38 ; VII, 
14). 

He shows in Yuddha, XVIII, 23 and XXI, 22, his conscious¬ 
ness of his superhuman power. See also Yuddha, XCIV, 38 ; 
Uttara, CVIII, 26. Thus though as the result of self-limitation, 
Rama ordinarily functioned on the human levels of conscious¬ 
ness, yet, on special occasions his divinity expressed itself, there 
being a voluntary lapse into the human levels of consciousness 
afterwards. Whenever a Yogi functions on two levels of being 
viz. the ordinary level and the Yogi level, what is there wonder¬ 
ful in God doing so ? 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya seems to think that Hinduism took over 
the idea of incarnation from Buddhism “ in exact imitation of 
the Buddhists who believed and preached that in every cycle of 
time Buddha had appeared in one form or another.” The real 
fact is that it was Buddhism that took over the idea of incar¬ 
nation from Hinduism. We find the idea in its fully blossomed 
form in the Gita which was long prior to Buddha and his gospel. 
The reasons given by Mr. Vaidya for his view are flimsy and 
untenable. 

Another discussion is about what is the heart of the poem—is 
it aKavyS. (poem) or a Dharms. SSstra (manual of ethics) or a Sara- 
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nSgathi SSstra (a gospel of self-surrender to God) or a Moksha- 
sastra (a gospel of salvation) ? The fact is that the main aim of 
the work is to depict an ideal man and that it is incidentally a 
treasury of poetry and ethics and spirituality as well. The poet 
calls it a poem ((^ *unq$t—Bala, IV, 7); he calls it a song 
ft* —Bala, IV, 21) ; he calls it also as a history — 

Bala, IV, 26 ; ^13 —Yuddha, CXXXl, 12). An Itihasa 

has been defined thus ; 

In a special sense the Ramayana may be described as a 
Bhakti Sastra (the gospel of devotion). Narada and Valmiki 
are supreme devotees. Of the nine forms of devotion exempli¬ 
fied in the famous verse in the Bhagawata 

m*\ sft&i w i 

^ ii, 

the Moolaramayana exemplifies the Sravana bhakti in Val¬ 
miki and the Keertana bhakti in Narada. Later on the 
Keertana bhakti blossomed in its fulness in the composition of 
the great poem sung by Valmiki. Smarana bhakti in its fulness, 
including the remembrance of the Lord at the time of death, 
is exemplified by Dasaratha. The Padaseva bhakti was very 
dear to the citizens of Ayodhya who desired to go to the forest 
along with him and serve his lotus feet without intermission. 
The most perfect Padaseva was by Sita and Lakshmana. 
Archana and Vandana were the special privileges of the sages in 
the forest. Dasya bhakti is at its height in Hanuman while 
Sakhya bhakti is in exctlsis in Sugrecva, In Vibheeshana we 
see. the attainment of the Atma Nivedana bhakti. But it is in 
Sita Devi that we find the fulness of all the nine aspects of 
Bhakti. 

Another aspect relates to the inner meaning or the allego¬ 
rical significance of the poem. Some persons take every fact 
stated in the poem to be literally true. Others admit the theory 
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of poetic licence and poetic enhancement and embellishment. 
Yet others call the poem as a pure allegory. The fact is that we 
can have an integral vision of the Truth only when we harmonise 
and combine and integrate these diverse points of view. Even in 
regard to the stories in the Vedas about the gods, Y3.ska 
says that we can look at every event in the universe from the 
adibhontika and the adhidaivika and the adhyatmika points of 
view, i.e. the naturalistic and the supernaturalistic and the 
psychological angles of vision. 

One esoteric interpretation is that the introductory mangala- 
sloka (qrftqiq etc.) suggests the famous Upanishadic Verse 

5T gquri H$sff fljjfrar 3 $ qftq^rR i 

and that it means that by Yoga the individuation of the soul is 
terminated by the killing of Kama (desire) and that the 
individual soul then attains union with God. 

The Rama Pocrva Tapini Upanishad gives the name Rama 
as a synonym for the Absolute (Parabrahma). 

m3 f^IRfff I 

q* swrFNta& n 

The Rama Rahasya Upanishad says : 

m q* m-. i 
q* drq mSRWl II 

A famous song by the supreme singer of India—Sri Tyagaraja— 
says that the word Rama contains the essence of the two most 
sacred mantras (u in & qRRonq and q & qq: and that 

without those two letters those mantras would not only be not 
efficacious but will mean the very negation of blessedness. This 
is stated also in the Rama Rahasya Upanishad. 

It is also said that Rama and Lakshmana and Bharata and 
Satrughna symbolise Bhagavan (God), Bhagavat Kainkarya 
(serving God), Bhagavata (Devotee) and BhSgavata Kainkarya 
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(serving devotees) respectively. It is said also that the poem 
teaches saranagathi or prapaththi (sell-surrender to god). These 
ideas bring out beautiful spiritual truths but the poem is all 
those truths and much more. 

It must be remembered that, though the poem has an 
obvious allegorical significance and suggestiveness, an attempt to 
extend the principle of allegorical interpretation to every 
character and every incident in the poem will land us in a quag¬ 
mire of ludicrous bathos and contradiction. The allegorical sig¬ 
nificance is shown by the well-known stanza in Sri Sankara- 
charya’s Attnabodha. 

\ *Plt*t*J I 

Another well-known verse says : 

siTNTr sraffor =* star ffeufer 1 

Sri Vedanta Desika says in his Abhayapradanasara : 

He says in his famous drama Sankalpasooryadaya : 

qfN* wnfacf: 1 

&RT S3 SJTCRlfcT w&ti II 

An allegorical interpretation which aims at equating the Rama- 
yana with the Arthapanchaka doctrine of the Vaishnava sect 
says that Rama is God, Lakshmana is the soul, that seeking God's 
grace (Saranagathi) is the upaya or means, that the goal (prapti) 
is the attainment of God ( phala ), and that the hindrance to 
such attainment {praptivirodhi ) should be overcome. The follow¬ 
ing verses in the Ramayana are important as bearing on the 
such allegorical interpretations. 
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tftarar: 31IR5&T: I 

«9 

=OTHf^ 7$f II (Sundara, I, 1). 



|| (Sundara, I, 37). 


m H ^ im: | 

?mrai3»T|Rr ll (Sundara, XXXIX, 9; 
XL, 28). 


There are other esoteric interpretations also. One of them is 
that Valmiki represents the purified soul which met in Samadhi 
the sage Narada who represents the illumined cosmic functionary 
charged with God's message to Man and that it was Rama who 
came as the hunter to shoot the krauncha bird so that the 
Karuna Rasa which was the basic Rasa of the poem might fill 
the soul of the poet and overflow in verse. In the Vilasa Kanda 
of the Ananda Ramayana it is said that Ayodhya is the chida.- 
kSsa (the sky of the heart), that Dasaratha is the pure mind that 
Kausalya is the Sattvika Buddhi, that Rama is Atma in the 
Tureeya state, that his brothers are the Atmain the three states of 
walking and dream, and sleep, that the marriage of Sita is union 
with Maya etc. Another interpretation that Ravana and Kum- 
bhakarna and Vibheeshana represent the three gunas of Prakriti. 
Another is that Sita symbolises sruti and was called Vedavati in 
her previous incarnation and that she is called Vaidehi (one who 
transcends the body) and that she is compared to Veda sruti in 
two places (Aranya, L, 22 ; Kishkindha, VI, 51). Another is that 
R in Rama is Agnibeeja (the supernal light of god), that A in Ra 
implies Maya, and that Ma implies bliss. Another is that in 
respect of the tree of Ramayana the Gayatri mantra is the seed 
while Moksha (beatitude) is the fruit. In the Rama Uttara 
Tapani Upanishad we are taught that in the Om, Akara (A) is 
Lakshmana, Ukara (U) is Satrughnas, M akara (M) is Bharata, 
and Ardhamatra is Rama, and that Sita is Moola Prakriti. In 
the Sita Upanishad Sita is called the Moola Prakriti. The Rama 
Rahasya Upanishad says that Ra in Rama is Tat (That) in the 
Mahavakya Tattwamasi, that Ma in Rama is Twam, and that the 
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union of Ra and Ma denote Asi. It refers to a composite 
divinity called Sivomaramachandra. 

iprifircwr oWfafar tifurifawy i 
qrai$OT3^iNiH fasmrai. n 

It refers to several Rama Mantras including the famous mantra 
Sri Ramassaranam Mama and the equally famous Rama Gayatri 
^rtcTRSWT twl UW i In til- Kali SantSrana 

Upanishad, we find the famous Mahamantra. 

£ m 3 m wr £ £ i 

^ fcoi £ fcoy $coj f,cor £ £ II 

In the T?lra Sara Upanishad we are taught that Brahma sprang 
from A in Aum and became Jambavan, that from U in Aurn 
Upendra sprang and became Vali, that from M in Aum Siva 
sprang and became Hanuman, that Chakra and Sankha became 
Satrughna and Bharata, that Adiscsha became Lakshmana, that 
Vishnu became Rama, and that Chit Shakti became Sita. 

It may be further mentioned here that in the Vishnu Saha- 
sranama it is stated that Parvati asked Siva how the Sahasranama 
(1,000 names) of Vishnu could be easily recited and that Siva 
replied that he revelled in the name Rama and that it was 
equivalent to all the thousand names of Vishuu. 

iFtfo i3 m3 I 

^ 3 ^ m W W *3 II 

This truth is enforced in the Siva Purana also. 


CHAPTER II 

India's Representative Poem 

In every great poem we see the presence of universal and 
national and individual elements, and we see this truth in 
abundance in Valmiki’s Ramayaita. It is in a special sense the 
supreme representative poem of India. Winteraitz says well; 
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“ It (the Ramayana) has become the property of the whole Indian 
people, and as scarcely any other poem in the entire literature 
of the world, has influenced the thought and poetry of a great 
nation for centuries ” [History of Indian Literature, Volume I, 
page 476). The poet presents to us in the poem the entire 
gamut of the Indian life. It shows a perfect harmony of social 
life and spiritual life and the fusion of ahimsa (non-violence) 
with Veerya (heroism) and of both with yoga and bhakti and 
jnana. There is a current view that the 18 Verses (14'to 31 in 
Ayodhya, CVI) is the Gita in the Ramayana. 


Two other equally though diversely great representative 
poems are Manu's Dharrna Sastra and Bhagavad Gita. I 
regard them and the Ramayana of Valmiki as the highest peaks 
in the Himalaya of India’s cultural achievement. It ,is worthy 
of note that Manu has influenced Valmiki’s Ramayana, and the 
latter has influenced the Gita. The Ramayana directly refers to 
Manu in Bala, V, 6 and LXX, 21, and Aranya, XIV, 29. It is 
Manu s ideals of life that form the warp and the woof of the 
Ramayana. It is the Karma Yoga of the Ramayana that is 
carried on to the loftiest heights of Raja Yoga and Bhakti Yoga 
and Jnana Yoga in the Gita. We do not find only ideological 
affinities among the three works. We find in them verbal simi¬ 
larities and even identities as can be seen from the following 
passages which are given only as a few illustrative samples. 


Manu. 

iRonfa Stt'KTTIf^ I 

(VI, 35). 

Gita. 

i (II, 2). 


Ramayana. 

i (Ayodhya, CVI ; 

28). 

vrffoi frjgT; 5T5TI: I 

(Uttara, XII, 6). 

^wiifcroaflfiRn: i (Yuddha; XLII, 
14). ; v •' :; '" 

arcrj? I 

(Ayodhya, LKxXlI, 14). 

^ i (Yuddha, XVIII, 

12 ). > 


R—2 
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Gita. 

wfereman i (II, 32). 

i (II, 34). 

l (II, 43). 

IRSlfofjJ *F5W: II (V, 17). 

uftrar ussramr: i (X, 21). 

*ra: m yti rc i (X, 21). 

sm «rg^fa ft ai&r fw#r i ftswn#?? 

gnra; ii (X, 42). 

jfn? ^ ^prai !i ^ jftww i spf?%4 
M 5 ^ mrcfa m *wr n (XI, 
53). 

JJjt W: l (V, 25, XII, 4)- 
ffass jmraarcn i (XVII, 14). 


Ramayana. 

i (Uttara, CIX, 9). 
i (Kisbkindha, XVI, 
3). 

i (Ayodhya, XXII, 
25). 

35% suskjsnI 5gRT^: i 

ftftd: ii 

(Uttar VIII, 16). 
afaren snci »iwcra5t faai: n 

(Uttara, XXXVII, 15). 
srcr w i (Yuddha, XXVII, 
16). 

3W«fl ^TR? I 

*TTH B ii (Yuddha, 
VIII, 10). 

jrftw 53 ^ *r sfMt: i 
*W*TH: sre ?! ^55Pli n (Utta¬ 
ra, VIII, 15). 

' (Yuddha, XXV, 
17). 

fgsr# ^3ifcift'I?i5T ^ i (Ayodhya, 
LX, 31). 


Another aspect of the representative character of the poem 
is his vision of the unity of India. He had a clear keen vision 
not only of the geographical unity of India but also of her 
cultural and political unity. The poem begins thus. 

fcwraitewT \ (Baia, v, i). 

This verse implies that the entire earth belonged to the kings of 
the Solar Race. During Rama’s reply to Vali he says: 

ft* tNsrc TOT | 

(This earth inclusive of even the hills and the forests belongs to 
the Ikshvakus). 
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Earlier in the poem Vasishita tells Rama that Manu gave 
the whole earth to his son king Ikshvaku. 

| (Ayodhya, CX, 7). 

But the sovereignty was evidently only a hegemony and not a 
unitary government. Very possibly it was only hegemony over 
India, because Darasatha tells Kaikeyi : 

^ ^ ciracffa I (Ayodhya, X, 381). 

and then proceeds to specify various kingdoms in India such as 
Sindhu, Sauveera, Saurashtra, Dakshinapatha, Vanga, Anga, 
Magadha, Matsya, Kasi, and Kosala. During the Aswamadha 
sacrifice performed by Dasaratha, Vasishita asks Sumantra to 
bring all the righteous potentates in India; 

Sf^T * * #W: | (Bala, XIII, 18). 

He refers not only to the North Indian Kings in Mithila and 
Kasi and Kekaya and Anga and Sindhu and Sauveera and 
Saurashtra but also to the kings in South India (^Tangn^). When 
Dasaratha convokes an assembly of kings and commoners to 
set up the Yuraraja (heir-apparent), he invites the kings of the 
east and the north and the west and south (sn^ft ftaji: srefrsqra 
fifaotrara Ayodhya, III, 24). When Sugreeva sends four 

parties to search the four quarters for Sita, we find in those 
descriptions a detailed delineation of the rivers of India from 
the Ganges to the Tamraparni and of various kingdoms in North 
India and in South India. (Canto XLI. of Kishkindha Kanda). 
There is a reference even to Kavata which was the capital of 
the Pandya kingdom. In the midst of much fanciful geography, 
we have a reference to the trans-Indian Islands such as Ceylon 
(Lanka), Yavdweepa (Java), Suvarnaroopyaka (Borneo), as also 
the trans-Indian countries (Cheena, i.e. China and Parama- 
cheena probably Tibet etc.) in the Asian continent. I may 
also point out that there is a reference to Baihika in Uttara, 
LXXXVII, 7). 

Looking at the poem further from a geographical angle of 
vision, it is necessary for us to recollect the details of certain 
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journeys described in it. When Viswamitra took Rama and 
Lakshmana from Ayodhya (Oudh) to Siddhasrama and thence 
to Mithila (North Behar and Tirput), the poet had an opportunity 
in the Bala Kanda of describing a portion of India. The journeys 
made by Vashishta’s massengers who were sent to fetch Bharata 
arid Satrughna and the journey made by Bharata and Satrughna 
from Girivraja in Kekaya (in the Punjab) to Ayodhya enabled 
the poet to describe in the Ayodhya KSlnda the countries lying 
west of Ayodhya. Bharata tells his mother that he reached 
Ayodhya on the seventh day after he left his uncle’s house in 
Girivraja. (Ayodhya, LXXII, 8). Rama’s journey in exile 
began in Suklapaksha Panchami in the month of Chitra- He 
went to Chitrakoota which is about 60 miles from PraySg 
(Allahabad) and then trekked into the Dandaka forest and Nasik 
and Pampa and Kishkindha and finally invaded Lanka and 
conquered it. When Ravanas’ car flew to Maricha’s Asrama, 
the poet had an opportunity of describing the South Indian 
kingdoms. Thus the Ramayana gives us a visual presentation 
of the whole of India. 

We can well claim the Ramayana to be India’s representa¬ 
tive poem from other points of view as well. We find in it 
many a record of individual and social and religious customs 
that have been characteristic of the Hindu Society all along and 
is characteristic of it even to-day. 

It is said in the poem that a man takes oath by swearing on 
himself or on a particular person who is dear to him or on his 
righteous actions or by appealing to the divinities in earth and 
air and heaven (Ayodhya, XI,. 6 to 16), In another verse there 
is a description about throwing out jealousy and hatred like the 
water remaining after it is partially drink. In Aranya, XII, 64 
there is a reference to the Brahmin custom of gathering flowers 
after bath. The poem refers also to the faminine custom of 
wearing a tilaka (forehead beauty-mark). 

f c E &W f) I (Aranya, XVI, 8). 

In respect of the choice of the bridegroom, the girl's father has a 
potent voice (Bftla, XXXII, 21). The marriage ceremonial 
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described in regard to Sita s marriage in Canto 73 of the Bala* 
kanda obtains even to this day. It is however worthy of note 
that the modern taboo about the wife calling the husband by 
his name or mentioning his name to others or about the husband 
calling the wife by her name or mentioning her name to others 
did not obtain in the days of the Ramayana (see Ayodhya, 
XXVIII, 3, XXX, 29). Ayodhya, CXII, 27 ; XXVII, 2). Nay, 
Sita spoke directly to Ravana in anger through placing a blade of 
grass in front of her, and to Vibheeshana in friendly tones as 
Rama’s friend. A touch of the unchanging India is felt when 
the poem describes Sita as going up to the gate to see her 
husband off. 

3TI5R *3^31 I (Ayodhya, XVI, 21). 

Mutual respect was then as important in marital relations as 
mutual love. That feature obtains to this day. In fact, Sita’s 
name is mentioned in priority to those of Rama and Lakshmana, 
when they bow before Valmiki (Ayodhya, LVI, 16). In the 
poem women are described as performing Sandhya worship and 
fire worship and having Yogic meditation, (see Ayodhya, IV, 
33 ; XX, 14, 16; LXXXVII, 18 ; Sundara, XIV, 19 ;). They 
had mantra japa also. 

*T^r tffasnq =* I (Ayodhya, XXV, 38). 

Worship in temples and fire worship existed then also. (See 
Bala, LXXVII, 14 ; Ayodhya, VI, 1 to 4). The worship of 
deities presiding over structures was prevalent then as now 
(Ayodhya, LVI, 12) Other interesting domestic habits were 
the love of women for flowers and fruits and their habit of taking 
their food after the menfolk have been fed. (See Sundara, 
XXXVI, 44 ; Ayodhya, XCV, 37). It is equally interesting to 
note that the words ^ i (for welfare and for coming 

back) which are uttered on auspicious occasions and on farewell 
occasions were repeated in those far-off times also. (Ayodhya, 
XXXIV, 31). It may be mentioned also that, though it is often 
said that in the ancient days food was cooked billy .by the house¬ 
wife, it is clear that in well-to-do households as well as bn 
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occasions when a larger number of people had to be fed cooks 
were available and were employed as they are to-day. (Ayodhya, 
XII, 99). 

In respect of general social customs also, there is much 
identity between the days of the Ramayana and the modern days 
in India. The wearing of two white cloths was the usual mode of 
dress in the case of men (writ Yuddha. L, 44). Women 

also seem to have worn two cloths, the upper cloth being called 
Uttariya (Aranya, LIV, 2). Men and women used to smear 
themselves with sandal-paste as they do now. (*fl«i<[«ri TO 5*— 
Kishkindha, 1 j 60 j Yuddha, CXVII, 7). Women 

used to be as fond of jewels then as now. (JWjrfira qlrc 

—Ayodhya, L, 23). In repect of friendly greetings men 
used to shake hands or hold hands affectionately or embrace 
each other in a friendly manner (Ayodhya, XV, 9} LVI, 13; 
Kishkindha, V, 12, 13). 

g5T|«lt 'fteSwnWTStffel. I (Ayodhya, L, 41). 

^ *$333*3 fJglcf: I (Yuddha, I, 3). 

In the Ramayana women in moods of grief are described as 
beating their stomachs with their hands. Such a habit persists 
to this day. 

SKRT 3^ I 

The Hindus believed then, as even now, in the science of 
physiognomy, and the expert in that science was called a 
Lakshani (see Sundara, XXXV, and Yuddha, XLVIII, verses 
2 to 13). Both men and women had as much belief then as 
now in omens and dreams and in astrology and in propitiatory 
ceremonies and in the power of mantras (incantations) and in 
rekhas (lines and curves) on human palms. See Ayodhya, IV. 
18,19 ; XII, 4 ; Aranya, LII, 4 ; LXIX, 21; Kishkindha, V, 33; 
Sundara, XXVII, 6, 62 ; XXIX, 6 ; Yuddha, II, 26 ; IV, 6 to 8 ; 
X, 14 and 15; XLVIII, 2, 6. We see also that worship of rivere 
obtained then as much as now. (See Sita’s prayer to Ganga) 
Ayodhya, LII, 87 to 89 ; Sita’s prayer to Yamuna; Ayodhya, 
LV, 24, 29, 30). Equally interesting and modern are the 
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customs prevalent on the occasion of the king’s coronation and 
other supremely important social festivities. Lanterns (Deepa 
Vrikshas) used to be lighted in trees ; the roads were watered 
and flags and festoons fluttered everywhere ; Brahmin maidens 
used to carry flowers and fruits and go round the city ; and the 
coronation ceremony was similar to what it is in the various 
Indian States to this day. (See Ayodhya, XV, 7, 8; XLIII, 15 ; 
Yuddha, CXXXI, 62, 63). 

It is also noteworthy that in Ayodhya, LXXX, 1 to 3 and 
LXXXIII, 18 to 15, we have an interesting description of crafts 
and craftsmen, such as potters, weavers, tool-makers, peacock, 
tail-fan makers, cutters of precious stones, ivory workers- 
perfumers, goldsmiths, carpet-weavers, actors, singers, dancers, 
master-builders, carpenters, wall-painters, water-diviners, well 
borers etc. These types persist to this day. In Ayodhya, 
LXXX, 4 to 20, we have a detailed and realistic descrip¬ 
tion of road making for the easy forward march of the 
army. We have a description of the kings’palaces, of conches 
being sounded, of the big drum being beaten every yama (3 hours) 
by a golden rod, and of the kings’ being waked by songs in 
praise of his greatness. (See Ayodhya, LXXXI, 1, 2). 
In Yuddha, XL, 24 to 27, we have a vivid description 
of wrestling. It looks as if camels and mules and dogs also 
were useful animals like cows and horses and elephants and 
were given as royal gifts. (See Ayodhya, LXX, 22, 29). The 
poem is full of frequent descriptions of the aereal car Pushpaka 
VirnSna. It is called and i.e. which will go as desired. 

(Aranya, XXXII, 15 ; XXXV, L0, XLVIII, 6 ; Yuddha, CXXIV, 
11; Uttara, XVI, 4; LXXXII, 19). But it is doubtful whether 
it was mechanically propelled or was borne by Rakshasas as 
when it was taken by Ravana forcibly from Kubera or borne by 
the gods as when it was with Kubera (Sundara, VIII, 7 ; Uttara, 
XV, 42 ). But in Yuddha, CXXV, 27, it is described as a self- 
propelled car. 

The representative character of the poem is seen also in the 
way in which rooted Hindu ideas and sentiments and emotional 
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attitudes are reflected in it. The feeling that if an evil is done the 
earth will gape open is echoed in Ayodhya, XXXV, 12. The 
strong Hindu belief in the retributory effects of Karma bringing 
evil as the fruit of ill-doing is seen in Ayodhya, XXXIX, 4; 
XLHI, 17 ; LIII, 19 ; Yuddha, XXXII, BO. The poem says 
that the father is fond of the eldest child while the mother is 
fond of the youngest child. (Bala, LXI, 18). Other familiar 
Hindu ideas found in the poem are that to be the father of a 
girl is a source of anxiety, that if you wish well to a departing 
guest or relative and wish him to come back soon you must not 
go with him a long way, that if you are pleased with a person’s 
physiognomy no harm will come to you through him, that if a 
person studies on the Prathama, i.e. the first day after the new- 
moon or the full-moon his learning will be futile, and that if a 
person does a highly meritorious act he will after death become 
a star. See Ayodhya, CXVIII, 38 ; XLI, 50 ; Sundara, XXXIV, 
17; LXIII, 32; Yuddha, XXXII, 19. It is also noteworthy 
that illustrations familiarly used now in conversation were used 
then also. Such figures of speech must have been a portion of 
the current popular wisdom in frequent use and must have been 
used by the poet to give an air of versimilitude. See Ayodhya, 
XXXI, 14 ; LXIII, 60. 


CHAPTER III. 

Valmiki: The Man and the Poem. 

Valmiki's great poem was conceived of as a biography and 
kept on the biographical plane. He made a strong and successful 
attempt to keep his work from taking wings and flying away into 
the supra-personal and supra-mundane spheres of thought and 
being. But it is a pity that no one did to him what he did to 
Rama by giving us a sketch of his life and his life-work. 

In the Uttara Ksnda, XCVI, 19 and 20, the poet says that 
he is the tenth son of Prachetas and that he performed penance 
for a long time. It is strangely suggestive that the Ramayana 
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begins with the word tapas and ends with the word pravardhat&m , 
and that these two words, when put together, mean “ Let 
austerity flourish.” There is a tradition that Valmiki was born in 
the line of Bhrigu who was the son of Varuna (Prachetas). In 
Uttara, XCVI, 21, he says that he never committed any sin in 
thought or word or deed. 

This makes it clear that the story of his sinful early life is 
apocryphal. Hama held him in great reverence and went to his 
hermitage long before the composition of the poem. Valmiki’s 
hermitage was on the way from Bharadwaja’s asrama (hermitage) 
to the Chitrakuta hill. (Ayodhya, LVI, 16). Lakshmanaspeaks 
of him as a friend of Dasaratha and as being a Brahmin. 

^ ft# gft im | 

qwft frfr ^ft> fpff w. II (Uttara, XLVII, 16). 

Though Valmiki naturally accepted the crude celestial 
astronomy and terrestrial geography of his day and repeats the 
story that the sons of Sagara dug the oceans to a depth which 
led them to the elephant which bears the earth on its head and 
that earthquakes are caused when the elephant, tired of its 
heavy load, shakes its head (BEla, XL, 12, 14), he was a well- 
travelled man with an eye to facts and realities. The geogra¬ 
phical data in the Ramayana are very clear and precise and 
remarkable. As stated already, the descriptions of the journey 
of Viswamitra and Rama and Lakshmana, the journey made by 
Vasishta’s messengers when they went to bring Bharata, the 
journey made by Bharata and Satrughna when they went to 
Ayodhya, the journey made by them when they went to bring 
Rama back, the fourteen years’ tramp of Rama and Sita and 
Lakshmana throughout India, the description of India as seen by 
Ravana flying in his aereal car to Maricha’s hermitage and the 
description of India as seen by Rama flying back in the same 
car to Ayodhya etc. are very definite and detailed and pictures¬ 
que. In a remarkable verse he says that when the earth is seen 
from on high it appears round, 

R—3 
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I gftft m I 

mpF&'-fftfir m itH^RTST ll (Kishkindha, XLVI, 13). 


The Ramayana is also full of other indications of the poet’s 
shrewd knowledge of various aspects of life. He refers to the 
shark or the whale (MahSljhasha) piercing through the ocean. 


JTfTSTC: | (Yuddha, LIX, 

35). 

He says further that snow-fall is due to high altitude and to the 
sun’s southern course. 


| (Aranya. XVI, 9). 


He refers to the swell of the sea during the Parvas (full-moon 
and new-moon). 



STOfo ftSR: | (Ayodhya, VI, 27). 


sfcrfa: | (Ayodhya, XVII, 33). 


RilWcP?; | (Sundara, V, 2). 

He refers to the clouds as being born from acqueous vapour 
arising from the ocean as the result of heating by the sun's rays. 



(Uttara, IV, 23). 


HR I 

C 

<ffaT W WPRRJI (Kishkindha, XXVIII, 13). 


He shows his shrewd knowledge of wild animal life when he says 
that when Mareecha sported in the form of a stag, the deer went 
near to him and smelt him and fled precipitately away. 


Valmiki shows a sound knowledge of agriculture when he 
refers to the irrigation of an unwatered field from and through a 
watered field. 

to I 

afalfa #Rff (Yuddha, V, 11). 

The Ramayana abounds in examples of his knowledge of 
medical science. He refers to the ccesarean operation 
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s t gg t fa Sundara, XXVIII, 6). In another place he refers 

to the evil wrought to a sick man by neglecting his ailment and 
by his taking food along with unhealthy accessory articles of diet. 

5«imfof§RIf | (Uttara, V, 8). 

arqsqstrsraftft | (Ayodhya, XII, 71). 

sqifa JT5RR) | (Ayodhya, LXIV, 60). 

m fNldlft && II 

95^1 f| II (Aranya, LIII, 16, 17). 

He refers also to the power of mantras. 

iTctf | (Aranya, XXIX, 28). 

<T5PTt *£[ m %: | (Ayodhya, XII, 71). 

In another stanza he refers to the power of curing diseases by 
mantras as well as by herbs. 

ffclft fopuft (toftfa faf^lfcl I (Ayodhya, L, 28). 

His reference to Sanjeevani and other wonderfully efficacious 
herbs is well-known. (Yuddha, LXXIV, 83). In Yuddha 
Kanda, XCII, 23 ^ TO: g^»i: V*4tafan), the poet refers 

to a herb applied through the nostril by Sushena to Lakshmana, 
The same Sushena tells Rama in other verses that Lakshmana 
had signs of life and was only in a state of swoon, as his face 
had no deadly pallor but had the natural glow of life, and his 
palms had a natural colour and his eyes had a natural look. 
(Yuddha, CII, 15, 16). 

I have referred already to his knowledge of South India as 
revealed in Canto XLI of the Kishkindha Kinda. He shows 
a close acquaintance with the habits of South India wh4n 
he says: 

5W>lfr. sfaonsir m w. Il (Ayodhya, XCIII, 13). 

This yterse seems to refer to the partiality ol the Tamils for 
Wearing flowers. Two great Tamil Scholars of to-day—JyiahjL 
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vidwan R. Raghava Iyengar, and Rao Sahib M. Raghavalyen- 
gar—are of opinion that the verse refers to the ancient Tamil 
custom of Tamil kings wearing special flowers symbolising the 
particular military errand undertaken by them. 

It must be thus inferred that the poem is the work of a 
shrewd, observant, learned, and much-travelled man. This 
view does not mean any disbelief in genius or in yogic power 
or in inspiration or in divine grace. Valmiki was as cultured as 
he was inspired and as inspired as he was cultured. His intellect 
was as remarkable as his imagination and both were matched by 
his sympathy with all living creatures and his devotion to God. 
The story narrated in the poem about pity having blossomed 
into poesy is unique in the world's literature and contains a great 
and eternal truth. While the sorrows of life blossomed into wisdom 
in the case of Buddha, they blossomed into poesy in the case of 
Valmiki. The verse which came out of his mouth was in 
Anushtup metre. The metre was an old Vedic metre. But his 
anushtup was a new creation. There came into it a three-fold 
glory which was unknown before. It reflected a deep poetic 
emotion (rasa); it had a sweet secondary suggestive sense 
Vyangya or(dhvani); and it had a sweet rhthmic and melo¬ 
dious and musical grace. (Bala, II, 8, 18, 40, 42). The entire 
poem describes all the four ideals of life or Purusharthas 
(Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha), but it specially emphasises 
Dharma and Moksha. 

g<JT fwrcj (Baia, in, 8). 

The poem was designed to carry in a charming way to the hearts 
of all the supreme truths taught in the Vedas. 

fPlWfa I (BSla, IV, 6). 

The Ramayana has seven K&ndas’like the. Vedas. It: is called 
also the Bh&rgava Samhita as Valmiki was a descendant of the 
great Vedic Sage Bhrigu. A verse repeated every day by the 
Hindus says that when God took a human form ap-Rama the 
Veda which reveals God took the form of R3m5yana. 
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ni^rar ^RT^r*rrw*Ri n 

Equally charming is the story about the poem having been 
taught and sung by Kusa and Lava. This episode also has no 
parallel anywhere else in the literature of the world. The boys 
sang it in the marga style Bala, IV, 30). They sang 

it first before the sages, then in the streets before the public and 
then before Rama himself. Such a traditional technique which 
could thrill not only the ears but also the bodies and minds and 
hearts of all the hearers (§f^t ?*Hbrratfa qstifa ^—Bala, IV, 

28) has been unfortunately allowed to be lost. 

It is also to be noted that in the body of the poem, the poet 
says that the river Tamasa seemed to dissuade Rama from going 
into exile. 

^ I (Ayodhya, XLV, 32). 

We cannot think of a lovelier way in which the poet could 
express his love of Rama. The poet further describes Rama and 
Sita and Lakshmana as coming to his own hermitage. But 
there the meeting is described with a reticence and a reserve 
which are more eloquent and attractive than any elaborate 
description could be. 

*3 qisflfWrarcq* i 

sigfar- 'JStqpilR N. II 

^ WTd 3 fffore II (Ayodhya, LVI, 16,17). 

No wonder that Sita’s heavy heart and leaden feet sought his 
hermitage in her hour of sorrow and despair, and her children 
were born there, and their musical exposition of Rama’s glojry 
as depicted in the poem made its sweetness sweeter yet. 

I may refer here to the other Ramayanas current in our 
country. There are traditions to the effect that Chyavana, 
Bodhayana, Bharadwaja and others also wrote the life of Rama. 
But those books are not extant. The Adhyatma Ramayana is a 
great work and is said to be a portion of the Brahmandapurana ( 
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The work is in the form of a teaching by Siva to Parvati. The 
stotra of (hymn) by Ahalya in praise of Rama as contained in it 
is one of the most splendid hymns in literature. The esoteric 
element is not only suggested but expressed in that poem and 
Rama’s divinity is affirmed in it again and again. It contains also 
various departures from Valmiki’s story. The most noteworthy 
variation is that Rama entrusted Sita to Agni (Fire-God) and 
that only a Chchaya Sita (Sita’s apparition) was abducted by 
Ravana and that this fictitious Sita entered fire whereupon the 
real Sita was brought by the God of Fire ! 

The Ananda Ramayana is an original work and is supposed 
to be a portion of the original Ramayana of 100 crores of verses 
(Satakoti Ramayana). It consists of nine Kandas, viz. Sara 
Kanda, Yatra Kanda, Yaga Kanda, Vilasa Kanda, Janma Kanda, 
Vivaha Kanda, Rajya Kanda, Manohara Kanda, and Poorna 
Kanda. It contains 109 sargas (chapters) and 12,252 verses. In 
it Rama takes back Sita after exiling her. 

The Adbutha Ramayana is said to have been taught by 
Valmiki to his disciple Bharadwaja. It contains 27 adhyayas 
(chapters). It gives us the story of the causes leading to the 
incarnation of Rama and Sita and the story of the thousand¬ 
headed Ravana. 

The supreme place should, however, be given to Yoga 
Vasishta or Vasishta Ramayana. It is one of the greatest works 
in the philosophical literature of the world. It contains the 
teachings of Vasishta to Rama when the latter was overwhelmed 
by a mood of dejection at the evanescence of the world and at 
the sorrows of life. Its author is Valmiki. The sublimest 
heights of the Adwaita philosophy are found therein. It stresses 
also the power of Purushakara (human effort) to overcome fate, 
i.e., the results of past karma. 

It is said that there is a Vasishta Uttara Ramayana. It is 
not fully extant. In the 12th chapter there is said to be a des¬ 
cription of the vanquishment of a hundred-headed Ravana by 
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A little more than a passing mention is needed in regard to 
other Ramayanas. Most of the Puranas describe the story of 
Rama. We find Rama Upakhyana in the MahabhSlrata. The 
Ramayana as described in the BhSgawata is brief but inspiring. 
In it occurs the famous and beautiful verse : 

SRdT fat 4)3%: | 

SNRtm xTcf: || 

In the Padma Purana we find a description of the story of 
Rama’s incarnation in another kalpa. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 
contains a few beautiful chapters relating to the life of Rama. 
We find Rama’s story in Bhattikavya and in innumerable Sans¬ 
krit dramas. A special mention should be made of Mantra 
Ramayana of Lakshmanarya wherein 156 Rig Veda Mantras are 
interpreted as describing Rama’s life. I may state further that 
Mr. C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar in his work on the Ramayana refers 
to Agnivesya Ramayana and Sangraha Ramayana. Mr. T. K. 
Balasubramania Iyer of Sri Vani Vilasa Press, Ltd., Srirangam, 
has published Saptarishi Ramayana in which the Ramayana story 
is condensed in seven verses attributed to the seven sages. 
Hemachandra’s Jaina Ramayana is a fanciful work which departs 
wholly from Valmiki s work. On it is based Ramacharita in which 
Lakshmana dies on hearing about Rama's death and then Rama 
becomes an ascetic and attains salvation and Lava and Kusa 
become Jains! Among works on Rama’s life in the modern 
Indian languages two alone stand out as supreme classics, viz., 
Kamba Ramayanam and Tulsi Das’s Rama Charita Manas. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Composition and the Date of the Ramayana 

The traditional view is that the Ramayana was composed 
in the Treta Yuga nearly a million years ago (867102 B.C.). If 
it is to be accepted there is no problem for solution. On the 
other hand the orientalists bring down its date to recent times. 
Weber holds that it was later than the Mahabharata and ascribes 
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it to 3rd or 4th century A D. Sir M°nier Williams ascribes the 
poem in its present form to the third century B.C. Winternitz is 
of the same view. ( History of Sanskrit Literature, page 517). 
MacDougall says that the kernel of the poem should have existed 
before the fifth century B.C- [Ancient History of Sanskrit Lite¬ 
rature, page 309). Keith would ascribe it to the sixth century 
B.C. (See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, page 318). 
Jacobi is of opinion that it should have been composed in the 
6th or 8th century B.C. Count Bjornstjerna fixes its date as 
2,000 B.C. ' 

One truth can however be asserted with certainty. The 
poem belongs to an epoch later than the embattled state of life 
of the Aryans in their original Indus home or in their trek in the 
Gangetic Valley. It refers, as already pointed out, to various 
settled kingdoms flourishing in North India as well as in South 
India. 

I have no doubt that India is the birth-place and the home¬ 
land of the Aryans and that they did not come into India from 
outside. This is the view of Dr. J. Muir, Elephinstone, 
A. Curzon, Cruiser, Louis Jacolliot, Mr. Pococke and others. 
.Some dissenters trekked from India into Persia and a colony went 
as far as the Arctic regions till it trekked back after the glacial 
age. Mr. Tilak’s theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans has 
mistaken the country of sojourn of the Aryan colonists in the 
Arctic religion as the ancestral home of the Aryans. 

Though the traditional view is that the Vedas are eternal 
and uncreated, yet what research is concerned with is when they 
were revealed in time. The Rig Veda itself says that the 
Samhitas contain ancient, intermediate and modern hymns (Rig 
Veda, III, 32,13). Mr. Tilaks’ Orion shows that the Vedas say 
that the Vernal Equinot was in the constellation of Mrigasirsha 
or Orion (about 4500 B.C.) during the period of the Vedic 
hymns and that it had receded to the constellation of the 
Krittikas or Pleiades (about 2,500 B.C.) in the days of the 
Brahmanas. I may also point out that Mr. V. B, Ketkar refers to 
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the statement in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III, 1, 1, 5) that 
Brihaspathi (Jupiter) was nearly occulting the star Tishya 
(IS?#: sm ammR: i and says that that was 

possible only about 4650 B.C. Mr. Tilak says: “The oldest 
period in the Aryan civilisation may therefore be called the 
Aditi or Pre-Orion period, and we may roughly assign 6000- 
4000 B.C. as its limits ” (Page 206). Mr. Tilak says further that 
“ the last glacial epoch closed and the post-glacial epoch com¬ 
menced at about 8000 B.C. From this to the Orion period is an 
interval of about 3000 years ". (The Arctic Home in the Vedas 
page 421). As pointed out above by me, the ancient Aryans 
lived in their Indian homeland for a long period before a colony 
of theirs trekked to the Arctic regions and returned after the 
glacial age and partly settled in Europe and partly returned to 
India. Mr. Pa» jee says : “ Evidently, therefore, our primitive 

ancestors as also their genuine thoughts which find original 
expression in the Rig Veda, were, even from the Vedic, Avestic 
and geological testimony, considerably older thin 10,000years”. 
Taking all the abovesaid facts and factors int j the consideration, 
it will be a fair conclusion to fix'the date of the composition of 
the Rig Vedic hymns as 10000 B.C. to 8000 B.C. 

But this does not mean that, though the oldest Rig Vedic 
mantras must be assigned the abovesaid data, mantras were not 
composed later also. Nor does it mean that the Brahmanas 
were not even later in date. The Satapatha Brahmana refers to 
Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers. The Aranyakas and 
(Jpanishads were even later than the Brahmanas. In the 
Chandogya Upanishad, Krishna Devaki Putra is described as a 
pupil of Ghora Angirasa and as a teacher of Vedanta. It may 
be that Krishna was a common name and that the abovesaid 
Krishna was not Sri Krishna. Vyasa is mentioned as a Rishi in 
one of the Parisishtas of the Kathaka Brahmana of the Krishna 
Yayur Veda. Mr. Dixit points out in the History of Bharatiya 
Jyotis Shastra that it is stated in the Satapatha Brahmana; 

feir afpqift Jigrarfa srpst i 
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(These Krittikas or Pleiades do not swerve from the east, 
while all the other stars do so), Thus at that time the Pleiades 
rose exactly in the east and must, therefore, have been on the 
celestial equator. Mr. Dixit says that this could have been about 
3300 B.C. to 3600 B.C. 

It is thus clear from the abovesaid facts that the oldest Rig 
Vedic hymns must have belonged to 10000 to 8000 B.C., that 
mantras (hymns) used to be composed even later, and that the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads came into existence at an even later 
date. 

So far as the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and 
the light which they throw on Indian antiquities are concerned, 
we are still in the region of guesses and prejudices. One view 
is that they prove the existence of an indigenous pre-Aryan 
Dravidian civilisation which came into India from outside. 
Dr. Muir thinks that the Dravidians were an offpring of the 
Aryans after they entered India. I have discussed elsewhere 
these theories in great detail. There is no more reliable evidence 
of the Dravidian immigration into India than of the Aryan 
immigration into India. Nor is there any evidence that both 
the Aryan and Dravidian civilisations are but descendants of 
the Sumerian civilisation which arose in Mesopotamia. Some 
theorists affirm that the Sumerian culture was Dravidian. Sir 
Arthur Keith says: “ They had big, long and narrow heads ; 

their affinities were with the peoples of the Caucasian or 
European type; and we may regard South-Western Asia as 
their cradle and until evidence leading-to a different conclusion 
comes to light”. Mr. Wooley also says that, having regard to 
their physical traits, the Sumerians “ were of the Indo-European 
stock”. One view is that the Mohenjo Daro civilisation belonged 
to the fourth millennium B.C. and was pre-Aryan. I have 
shown above how the Aryan civilisation must be assigned to 
8000 to 1000 B.C. The fact is that there is no evidence to prove 
that the Indus-Valley civilisation was pro-Aryan or Dravidian or 
pre-Dravidian .and came into India from Sumeria. It is more 
likely that just as the Aryans went into Persia, there was 
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a spreading of the people in the Indus-Valley into Sumeria. My 
own view is that India was the original home of both Aryans and 
Non-Aryans and that the former spread east and west into 
Punjab and the Gangetic basin from the banks of the Saras* 
wathi and that the latter spread south from the Punjab and 
that the former also spread south later on and that after some 
clashes and conflicts they both blended into one people and 
evolved a common culture. No doubt the basic languages of 
the so-called Dravidians of South India are quite different in 
roots and structure from the Sanskrit language, though they are 
now largely Sanskritised. But it is absurd to talk of Aryan and 
Dravidian races, as both the communities belonged to one race 
and the difference of language was not due to any difference of 
race. I would prefer to call them Aryans and Dravidians with¬ 
out importing any racial idea into such a description. The word 
Aryan merely means noble and the word Dravidian merely 
means that one group finally went to South India. Many scho¬ 
lars assign 3000 or 4000 B.C. to the Indus-Valley civilisation, 
and it seems to be less old than the Aryan civilisation, which 
flourished from 10000 B.C. to 8000 B.C. 

As I have discussed the matter fully elsewhere, I shall 
merely record my conclusions here. Both the Rig Vedic and 
Indus-Valley civilisations are Indian in origin. Both contri¬ 
buted to the formation of Hinduism as it is to-day. Sir John 
Marshall says in his Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Civilisation: 
“ But, taken as a whole their religion is so characteristically Indian 
as hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism ", The 
worship of Shiva and the Mother Goddess then is very much 
alive even to-day. The cognate Rig Vedic concepts also have 
blended therewith to form the Hinduism as it is to-day. It 
might also be that there were many Aryan communities also in 
the Indus-Valley though the bulk of them was in the region of 
the Saraswathi. After all there was no racial or cultural differ¬ 
ence despite linguistic difference between the Aryans and the 
Dravidians and though there were clashes there wtre contacts as 
Well. Sir John Marshall himself says ; “It may be, nay, it is 
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more than likely, that this civilisation was the offspring, not of 
any one race'in particular, but of several bom perhaps of the soil 
itself and of the rivers than of the various breeds of men which 
they sustained. For, as far back as history can be traced, the 
population of Sind and the Punjab has been a blend of diverse 
elements and there is no reason for assuming that it was other 
than heterogeneous in the earlier age with which we are now 
concerned.” As I have said elsewhere: “The most likely 
theory which fits in with all the facts is that the Punjab and 
especially the Saraswati region was the immemorial birth-place 
and home-land of the Aryans; that the Indus-Valley civilisation 
was probably Draviriian or rather Non-Aryan because of the 
evidence of the script and the language there (though there are 
sufficient evidences of its Aryan character as well); that possibly 
the Non-Aryans spread first into South India; that the Aryans 
spread east and west and eventually trekked South as well ; 
that it is possible that some of those who were called Rakshasas 
were such Non-Aryans ; that others who were so called were 
Aryans who had fallen from the Vedic standards ; that the Dasyus 
and Dasas and Asuras were Aryan renegades and not Non- 
Aryans ; and that after various clashes and conflicts, all the 
social groups coalesced into one great Hindu community, for¬ 
ming a composite culture in which the Aryan element was pre¬ 
dominant." It is thus wrong to say that the Indus Valley 
excavations have in any manner overthrown the conclusions 
arrived at by a study of the Rig Veda and a consideration of all 
the facts relating to it. On the whole Indus Valley civilisation 
is slightly less old than the Rig Vedic civilisation and the date 
3000 to 4000 B.C. can be assigned to it. 

Coming down to the Ramayana itself, the first fact to be 
noted about it that Valmiki was Rama’s contemporary. In the 
Ayodhya Kanda it is said that Rama and Sita and Lakshmana 
went to Valmiki’s hermitage and bowed before him (LVI, 16). 
He was evidently the bard of the Rama era as Vyasa was the 
bard of the Krishna era and as Kalidasa was the bard of the' 
Vikrama era. Both Valmiki and Vyasa were luckier than any 
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other epic poet in the world because Homer and Virgil merely 
summed up older legends and Milton wrote about what no 
living man could have seen, whereas Valmiki and Vyasa had per¬ 
fect human beings as their contemporaries. There is thus a ring 
of biographical verisimilitude in their descriptions. Their faith 
in their heroes as incarnate Godhead has enabled them to lift 
their poems not only to aesthetically and morally supreme heights 
but also to spiritually supreme heights and has lifted their poems 
to the rank of scriptures. They were also far luckier than Plato 
who was throughout his life in search of a philosopher-king 
who would exemplify his ideal of humanity and usher in a gol¬ 
den age ol plenty and prosperity and peace and perfection and 
whose search was dogged by failure at every step and ended in a 
total and miserable failure at the end. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the Moolaramayana 
says: 

iw. dtar rr *F5R i (Bsia, i, 83). 

Thus the past tense is used here. In the later stanzas the future 
tense is used. It is thus likely that the poem was composed 
soon after the coronation of Rama. We find in the third chapter 
of the BJlakanda the following verse : 

^ ftrar#: n (in, 37,38). 

This implies that the events after Sita’s disappearance belonged 
to the Uttarakanda. The first verse in the fourth canto of the 
BJlakanda says : 

WET IW1 I 

W* ^ (IV, I). 

Govindaraja says in his commentary on this verse that it shows 
that Rama was reigning when the Ramayana was composed. 
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^mrnftft msi?t). In the Yuddha- 

kanda it is said: 

3RT ^ ?5! ^ SmTft <? | 

srTsftwfer: siforct. W\ tfWHilTO II 

3TTfe«PI5q ft? eirl II (Yuddha, CXXXI, 

102,103). 

Verse J12 calls the poem a^ra^m. and verse 118 calls it ;jn- 
yffl i g q ran , i These words show that the work describes the past 
life of a person. 

The Uttarakanda begins thus: 

m inm ^ ^ l 

sto II 

It thus begins with the arrival of the sages to felicitate Rama 
after his coronation and before he sent off the guests who had 

come for the coronation and not merely with the events after the 

banishment of Sita. It is strange that throughout the Uttara¬ 
kanda only the past tense is used in regard to the narration of 
the events of Rama’s life including his own ascension to paradise. 
It will be stranger to say that all these facts were prophetically 
foretold and recited before Rama in the presence of all. It is 
also to be noted that the Uttarakanda narrates many' events 
in many chapters up to Sita's disapperance, whereas we have 
only 14 brief chapters after that event. 

From the above facts we may well infer that very probably 
the poet wrote the poem in sections. Such a method is found 
elsewhere also. Vyasa’s Harivamsa and Bhagavata were supple¬ 
ments to the Mahabhirata. Homer’s Odyssey is but a sequel 
to his Iliad. Milton’s Paradise Regained was intended and 
designed by him as a second part added to his Paradise Lost. 
Many centuries later Goethe wrote his famous Faust and later 
on added a second part to it. Tennyson wrote Morte D’ Arthur 
first and later on took up the Arthurian story from the beginning. 
He further wrote Locksley Hall and later on added a sequel to 

it. 
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Further, in the Yuddha Kanda there is a separate Phala- 
sruthi or statement of beneficial results which will accrue 

from a study of the Ramayana, If the entire Ramayana including 
the entire Uttarakanda was composed at one and the same time 
and was recited and chanted before Rama, the Phalasruthi will 
be found at the end of the Uttarakanda alone. But now we 
have three Phalasruthis—one in the Moola Ramayana, another 
in the Yuddha Kanda and a third in the Uttara Kanda, while 
there is no Phalasruthi at the end of any other Kanda. That 
is a clear indication that the poem was composed in three parts. 

1 incline to the view that soon after Rama’s coronation the 
poet Valmrki originally composed his poem from Chapter V of 
the Balakanda and ended it with the coronation of Rama and 
that of Bharata as Yuvaraja. Verses 92 and 93 of Chapter 
CXXXI are in a long metre and generally Vahniki uses long 
metres only to complete and round off a chapter. Thus the poem 
must have closed with the line. 

(Yuddha, CXXXI, 93). 

In fact the last verse in Canto II of the Balakanda stops with 
Ravana’s death and not with Rama’s ascension to Paradise 
(as we find in Conto I). 

swrcrcrfWr wrgfosratf | 

gffoafa wferew ^ fforpm^ n 

Thus in the Ramayana as originally composed by the poet, all the 
events after the coronation of Sri Rama lay yet in the womb of 
time. It is worthy of note that the poem is commended by the 
poet himself in verses 3 and 4 of Chapter V of the Balakanda. 

for *rar ^ i 

m^ ii 

It is hence clear that the portion of the poem originally composed 
began with Chapter V and ended with the coronotion. It is 
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also to be remembered that it is unlikely that the verses in the 
past tense in Chapter V about the Ramayana having been sung 
before Rama arid in his presence were themselves sung before 
Rama. Thus Chapters I to IV must have been added later on. 

It is very likely that Valmiki continued the poem long after¬ 
wards embodying the later events also and wrote the Uttara 
Kanda. The fact seems to be that the trend of events brought 
him into closer and more intimate touch with Sila and later yet 
with Rama. After Sita was left at his hermitage his disciples 
told him about her lamentations. He evidently got very indignant 
then. In Balakanda, III, 42, he is called (the sage 

with a large mind; but in Uttara, XLIX, 1 he is called srosft: 
(the indignant sage). 

ssr fit asr I sfram i 

a 

RRcRSr RITRRl# SIPII 

He runs up to her. 

mm | 

He speaks to her thus. 

?*rc*isi m mm fcn i 

sRfisi m mm ^ n 

®TT^Fcft %Tdl m I 

m II 

m % fflFFt fdfed W dfdd; I 

di m faftd trir ^ ii 

*m\ m mte i 

f^^fT m II 

(Uttara, XLtX, 11 to 14). 

After Kusa and Lava were born, he taught the poem as described 
above to them and they became experts in singing it. Eventually, 
they sang it in its then form, from Chapter V of the Balakanda 
to the coronation before Rama himself during his Aswamedha 
sacrifice as described in the Uttara Kanda, 
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The very word Uttara indicates something additional and 
subsequent to what had gone before. It shows that the com¬ 
position was a sequel or a later companion volume. If the whole 
work from cTHRRPfPKd to fawfl: jRfcrt had been written as one 
whole in the sequence in which it stands to-day, the descrip¬ 
tion would have been not but g*rr ^ and 

there would not have been the inexplicable anomaly of the 
description that the work consisted of 500 sargas. In fact 
Kandas I to VI contain 77 + 119 + 75 + 67 + 68 + 181 or 
537 sargas whereas the Uttara Kanda alone consist of 111 sargas 
(Chapters). The fact that the past tense is used throughout 
the Uttara Kanda shows that it was composed after Rama’s 
ascension to paradise. It is evident that there was but little of 
glory left in Rama’s life after Sita’s disappearance and Vaimiki 
had no heart in the writing of any of the post-Sita episodes. 
The later cantos (XCIX to CXI) in the Uttara Kanda show that 
Rama was heart-broken —Uttara XCIX, 3) and lived 

without her for some time merely doing his routine duties and 
establishing his sons .and Bharata’s sons and Lakshmana’s sons 
in various kingdoms to carry on his righteous rule and getting 
ready for his own ascension to paradise. 

I think, further, that Vaimiki added later on two Phalasruthis 
to the two volumes. Evidently they were added after the 
whole work was finished. That is why in the Yuddha Kanda 
Phalasruthi it is said in the past tense that Rama performed 
Aswamedhas and other sacrifices during 10,000 years and 
reigned for 10,000+1,000 years. 

rr im. I 
WFtanr sit awe. n 

mfa II 

(Yuddha, CXXXI, 91, 102). 

Further, the words and qTRR and in ( gt i fo i stifa y 

i l 5^IWRne?IR V—- 

B-5 
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Yuddha CXXXI, 106, 116, 122,) show that the Phalasruthi in 
the Yuddha Kanda was written long after the composition of the 
poem itself. The words trqifcra; 3*1 m occurs also 

in the Uttara Kanda Phalasruthi (CXI, 25.) 

It seems to me, further, that Cantos I to IV of the Balakanda 
must have been finally added. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of critical research and re-construction to discount and 
discredit the beautiful story about the origin of the Ramayana. 
I am a believer in its truth and it has in it great psychological 
and aesthetic and spiritual truths. There is no other story like 
it anywhere else in the world. Of course if the interests of 
truth require that it should be sacrificed we must do it. But they 
do not so require. Once we realise with the eye of faith that 
the poem is not a mere national saga or a mere invented story 
but is the interplay of the divine and the human, there is nothing 
crude or abnormal in Valmiki’s seeking inspiration from Narada or 
in Brahma’s blessing the poem and in Valmiki’s composing the 
poem after such inspiration and blessing. But that is not the point 
for consideration here. Taking it that the poem had a divine 
origin and inspiration and blessing, the question is when the 
cantos relating to Narada and Brahma were written and added 
as a prologue to the poem. Sometimes prologues are written 
after the work is completed as in the case of Tennyson’s 
Idyils of the King, and earlier than Tennyson in the case of 
Goethe’s Faust which itself was composed in two parts. The 
poem having been written in two parts with two benedictory 
epilogues, the prologue kept up the same line of evolution 
The technique of prophesying was woven into Canto I and also 
into the Uttara Kanda (see Canto 96). The question is 
not whether, as a Rishi (sage) blessed by Brahma, Valmiki 
foresaw, even at the beginning, the grand finale of Rama’s 
earthly career. The question is when the Uttara Kanda which 
uses the past tense throughout was actually composed. Strangely 
enough the only places where the future tense is used in the 
Uttara Kanda are in Canto 98 and in the Phalasruthi portion 
where there is a statement that Ayodhya will become depopul¬ 
ated and will become the capital again in the time of King 
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Rishabha, whereas the main story of the Uttara Kanda is narrated 
in the past tense. 

araterrsft gfl m q?ir ^ 1 

RFT ?f3TR || (Uttara, CXI, 9). 

Canto I thus uses the past tense when describing the events up 
to the coronation in Kan das I to VI and the future tense in 
regard to the events in the Uttara Kanda. It is also noteworthy 
that in the table of contents in Canto II we have more events 
than those described in Canto I. Such a table of contents pre¬ 
supposes the prior completion of the poem. The fact that Canto 
II refers to the abandonment of Vaidehi as separate from the 
future events (sntpti) lends some colour to the view that probably 
in the Uttara Kanda the portion up to the abandonment of Sita 
was composed as an earlier portion while the second portion of 
the Uttara Kanda was composed later on. 

The most remarkable example of the technique of prophecy 
is perhaps that contained in Cantos 50 and 51 of the Uttara 
Kanda. When Lakshmana returns from Valmiki's hermitage, 
there is a conversation between him and Sumantra. Sumantra 
tells him that the sages had foretold that Rama would become 
separated not only from Sita but also from Bharata and Laksh¬ 
mana and Satrughna. Sumantra tells him also another episode 
wherein the sage Durwasas tells Dasaratha that Vishnu was 
cursed by the sage Bhrigu that as he killed his wife to help the 
gods against the demons he should be born as a man and know 
the grief of separation from his wife and that Vishnu incarnated 
as Rama and that Rama must abide by Bhrigu’s curse and that 
Rama’s sons by Sita would be crowned by Rama but not at 
Ayodhya. 

SIT ^ ^1 l 

SsifSRfa swforr ^ *T|dl ^ ll (Uttara, L, 12). 

a* *Tfa«lfa II (Uttara, LI, 20). 
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^T*fr ^prf^r mM n 

which occurs in Bala, I, 97, occurs also in Uttara, LI, 22. 

It may be asked why the singing of the poem by Kusa and 
Lava before Rama was introduced in two places, viz. Cantos 93 
and 94 of the Uttara Kanda and Canto 4 of the Bala Kanda. 
Thatepisode was introduced into the Uttara Kanda in its natural 
place as the events happened in the course of the sequence of 
events. Canto 4 of the Bala Kanda must have been composed 
last and finally added to round off the work. The description 
in it is far more elaborate and poetic than that in the Uttara 
Kanda. It eulogises the poem ; it says that it was first sung by 
Kusa and Lava before the sages in the forest; and it says further 
that when it was sung before Rama, Rama was so enraptured by 
it that he slid from the throne and sat near the singers in the 
assembly and along with the crowd. These charming features 
were newly added in the later description. It is not likely that 
the poet would have embarked on a praise of the poem when he 
had it sung before Rama himself. 

I do not agree with Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Sastri’s view that the entire Canto I was a later interpolation 
by another hand and that the cantos containing the Phalasruthi 
could not have been the work of the original poet. The writing 
of the Phalasruthi is a favourite literary method. We find it in 
the Mahabharata and in the Bhagawata and elsewhere in Indian 
literature. Nay, we find a brief Phalasruthi in respect of the 
story of Skanda as narrated by Valmiki in the 37th Canto of the 
Bala Kanda. My view is that Valmiki himself wrote the poem 
in three sections as stated above, i.e. the first part, Kandas I to VI, 
as described above, up to the coronation of Rama, the earlier 
portion of the Uttara Kanda up to the abandonment of Sita, and 
then the remainder of the Uttara Kanda, and also added the 
Phalasruthis and finally rounded off the work into an artistic 
whbto by fcompewing Cantos I to IV of the Bala Kanda, though 
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leaving ample traces of a final unification of his compo¬ 
sitions. 

I have shown above how such a writing of a great work in 
various sections in found elsewhere also in the literary history of 
the world. I feel that a careful scrutiny of Valmiki’s work 
leaves us no option but to hold that Valmiki was Rama’s con¬ 
temporary and was the peerless bard of a peerless hero, that the 
poem in its first stage stopped with Rama’s coronation, that in 
its second stage it stopped at Rami’s Aswamedha sacrifice, 
and that in its third stage it described Rama’s fitter life and 
ascension. There was only one Phalasruthi at first at the end 
of the Yuddha Kanda. Later on the phalasruthi at the end 
of the Uttara Kanda was added and the poem was given a 
wonderful rounded artistic unity. Finally’s Canto 1 to 4 of the 
Balakanda were added and amptified as stated above with a 
phalasruthi at the end 

It may very properly be asked why the indirect but artistic 
method of story-telling which is found in the poem was adopted. 
If we had a biography of the modern type, the Ramayana will 
naturally begin with the fifth canto of the Bala Kanda. If we 
had an epic of the western type, the poem would have ended 
with the coronation of Rama. The epics of Homer and Virgil 
end that way. But in India the epics pass on to the supreme 
heights of renunciation and sublimation of life. The Ramayana 
is not a mere biography. It is a great poem. It is a great epic 
poem. It is a great religious epic. It is also a supreme hymn and 
symphony. If we remember this vital fact, we can realise the 
significance of the introduction of Cantos I to IV of the Bala 
Kanda and of the Phalasruthi contained at the end of Canto I 
of the Bala Kanda, in addition to the phalasruthis at the end of 
the Yuddha Kanda and at the end of the Uttara Kanda. 

I am thus of opinion that there can be no doubt about the 
contemporaniety of Rama and Valmiki and I hold that Kandas 
I to VI up to Rama's coronation were composed by the poet st>on 
after the coronation of Rama and that the sequel was written 
partly during the life-time of Rama and partly after his ascension 
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to paradise. The date of the composition of the Ramayana will 
have to be settled on this basis. 

Weber points out that the name of Valmiki is found cited 
among the teachers of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya. Valmiki’s 
name is found also in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita. Further, Valmiki 
himself says that his poem is an amplification of the Veda 
—Bala, IV, 6). The Ramayana must have been composed 
long after the Vedas. It shows the existence of many great 
kingdoms in North India and in South India which are not 
found in the Vedas. If shows also that the hermitages of the 
sages had gone up to the banks of the Godavari and that 
Agasthya had gone even further south. 

The lower limit of the date of the Ramayana is afforded by 
the dates of the Mahabharata and Panini and Kalidasa. I shall 
show in the second portion of this work the posteriority of the 
Mahabharata to the Ramayana. Panini refers to Kausalya and 
Kaikeyi in his Sutras. Goldstucker assigns the 9th or 10th 
century B.C. to him. The latest date assigned to him is the 
4th century B.C. Valmiki’s poem contains many pre-Panini 
archaisms. Kalidasa expressly refers to Valmiki as his master 
and inspirer. In Raghuvamsa he calls him as Poorva Suri. In 
my two volumes on Kalidasa, I have shown that he belonged 
to the 1st Century B.C. It must be noted also that Pataliputra 
(Patna) which was built about 400 B.C. is not referred to by 
Valmiki in his poem though other cities in eastern India are 
stated in it. 

Coming down to the date of the Mahabharata war, we have 
to note that tradition assigns it to the end of the Dwaparayuga, 
i.e., 3139 B.C. The Vishnu Pur5na says that on the day of the 
ascension of Sri Krishna to Paradise the Kaliyuga began. 

fsiTt ftq TOfftfof ft I 
Sfft<m II (V. 37). 

See also Bhagawata, Xllth Skandha, II, 29 to 33; Vayu Purana, 
II, 37 to 42; Matsya Purana, CCXXI, 52. The duration of Sri 
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Krishna’s life is said to have been 125 years and 7 months r and 
8 days. The Mahabharata says that the race of Sri,Krishna was 
destroyed 36 years after the Great War and that the Pandavas 
reigned for 36 years after the war and departed from the world 
soon after the beginning of the Kaliyuga. According to the 
Surya Siddhanta, Kali Yuga began at midnight on Thursday, 
17th February 3102 B.C. In a Nasik inscription in 638 A.D. 
(Saka Era 560) the year is stated to be 3740 in the Yudhishitra era 
i.e., the era beginning with victory of the Pandavas in the Great 
War. I may refer also to Professor Max Duncker’s view that 
“ the era of Yudhishtira is said to have preceded that of 
Vikramaditya by the space of 3044 years and to have commenced 
about 3100 B.C.” (History of Antiquity, Vol. IV, page 219). 
The indologists of the west and of India give diverse and ir¬ 
reconcilable dates as the date of the Great War and hence I think 
that we ought to accept the traditional date (3139 B. C.) as it has 
not been disproved and overthrown. The Mahabharata was 
composed by Viyasa who was a contemporary of Sri Krishna and 
the Pandavas. I must have been composed about 3000 B.C., 
though it has been added to and expanded from time to time 
later on. 

What then is the age of Rama and Valmiki and the Rama- 
yana? It was long after the age of the Vedas and must have 
been long prior to the age of the Mahabharata. I think that the 
following figures, viz. about 4000 to 8000 B.C. for the Vedas, 
about 5000 to 6000 B.C. for the Ramayana, and about 3000 
B.C. for the Mahabharata are as near the truth as we can 
reach in the present state of Indian chronology. 


CHAPTER V 

Characterisation in the Ramayana 

The Svrya Vnmsa or Solar race of Kings is a name to 
conjure with in India. The Soma Vamsa or Lunar Race of 
Kings is an equally famous line. The origins of both are 
mythical and are described in Skandha IX of the Bhagawata 
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and also in other Puranas. Kalidasa’s famous poem Raghuvamsa 
describes the Surya Vamsa Kings. The opening lines in Canto I 
of the poem where he describes them are deservedly famous. 
Valmiki does not embark upon a lengthy description of them 
but gives us a peep into their greatness. He says that they were 
entitled to the overlordship of earth and were always valorous 
and victorious. 

sRTfeg'lKra ijqiOTT smifarre; n (Bala, V, 1). 

Sri Rama was the greatest of them. 

felt II (Ayodhya, II, 28). 

Sri Krishna was the greatest person in the Soma Vamsa. The 
Hindus believe that both were Avataras (incarnations) of God 
Vishnu. There is an old adage that Rama lived Dharma whereas 
Krishna taught Dharma and that we must do as Rama did and 
as Krishna taught. This is an imperfect way of looking at their 
lives. Both taught nobly and lived nobly. Krishna taught the 
highest truths of ethics and metaphysics to Arjuna and Uddhava 
and the Bhagawad Gita and the Bhagawata contain such teach¬ 
ings. r l he Ramayana however does not contain such teachings 
except here and there. But in Valmiki’s Yogavasishta the poet 
reaches the sublimest heights of religion and metaphysics. In 
the Mahabharata and especially in the Bhagawata, Viyisa kept 
Krishna on the divine level and took pains to remove the purely 
human concept which might be generated by Krishna's works 
and deeds. But in the Ramayana, Valmiki, while showing the 
superhuman character and deeds of Rama, prevented our concept 
of Rama from soaring away into divine levels and made Rama 
insist again and again that he was only a man, leaving it to the 
sages and the gods and others to reveal his divinity and express¬ 
ing himself at the divine level of consciousness only rarely 
during his life. 

Valmiki delineates with perfect art fascinating life-story of 
Rama and Sita and Rama’s brothers. It has fascinated the Indian 
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nation in his life time and ever after. What is the secret of this fasci¬ 
nation? Rama's tyQga was not the only great act of renunciation in 
the universe. Buddha’s renunciation was a supreme renunciation. 
The world abounds in similar acts of renunciation. But why 
should Rama get our heart's homage in a peerless measure? 
Partly because in his case we find in combination the grace of 
God and the ethical height of a great man. Partly also it is 
because he not only exhibited righteousness and renunciation in 
his own person but kindled that mood by precept and example 
in others as well. All who came within the sphere of his perva¬ 
sive influence were pulled up to his unique and supreme level. 
The poet also is responsible for the peerless hold of Rama on our 
minds because in no other poem has the poet kept up, as Valmiki 
has done, his resolve to mingle the human and the divine and 
present to the world an ideal for all times and climes. 

In fact in the literature of the whole world, the three 
supreme epics of India are unique in that they pass on from 
righteous enjoyment to supreme renunciation. The Iliad begins 
with a quarrel over some girls and ends with the destruction of 
Troy and the bringing back of the abducted Helen. There 
is no doubt some similarity of theme between the Iliad and the 
Ramayana. Both deal with the fatal influence of beauty, the 
abduction of a supremely beautiful woman, and the destruction 
of the abductor and his supporters in war. But what a 
difference is there between them 1 The Ramayana is rooted in 
righteousness and sublimates righteousness into renunciation. 
No such trait is found in the Iliad or the Odyssey. Indeed the 
reattainment of a disturbed sovereignty appears to be an end in 
itselt in the literature of the west, Nothing more is found in the 
ASneid or in the Lusiad or the Chronicles of the Cid or the 
crude fifth-rate Beowulf. It is only in India that we hear of the 
empire of renunciation as being higher than the empire of power 
and wealth and fame and love and enjoyment. Nowhere 
else has it been said that the highest bliss is in the highest 
renunciation. Tena Tyaktena Bhunjeeyath says the Isavasya 
Upanishad. It is only in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata that 
we find the heroes laying down the crown and going on a march 
R—6 
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of renunciation. The Paradise Lost has no doubt a great theme. 
But when we compare it with the BhSgawata we find the supre* 
macy of the latter both in regard to the doctrine of repentance 
and redemption and the doctrine of God’s goodness and grace. 

The supreme beauty and charm of Valmiki’s power of 
characterisation has deservedly evoked many admiring tributes 
by great scholars in the West. Schugel calls the Ramayana as 
“ the noblest of the epics ”. Principal Griffith says: “ Well 
may the Ramayana challenge the literature of every age and 
country to produce a poem that can boast of such perfect 

characters as a Rama and a Sita.Nowhere else are poetry 

and morality so charmingly united, each elevating the other as 
in this really holy poem. ” Sir Monier Williams says: “There 
are in the whole range of the world’s literature few more 
charming poems than the Ramayana. The classical purity, the 
clearness and simplicity of its style, the exquisite touches of rare 
poetic feeling with which it abounds, its graphic descriptions 
of heroic incidents and of Nature’s grandest scenes, the deep 
acquaintance it displays with the conflicting workings and most 
refined emotions of the human heart—all entitle it to rank 
among the most beautiful compositions that have appeared at 
any period and in any country. ” He says further: “ Yet there 
are not wanting indications in the Indian Epics of a higher 
degree of cultivation than that represented in the Homeric 

poems.A deep religious meaning appears to underlie all the 

narrative.And in exhibiting pictures of domestic life and 

manners, the Sanskrit epics are even more valuable than the 
Greek and Roman. ” He says further: “ Although the Hindus, 
like the Greeks, have only two great epic poems, namely, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, yet to compare these with the 
Iliad or the Odyssey is to compare the Indus and the Ganges 
rising in the snows of the world’s most colossal ranges, swollen 
by numerous tributaries spreading into vast shallows or branch¬ 
ing into deep divergent channels, with the streams of Attica or 
the mountainous torrents of Thessaly.” 
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I. SRI RAMA 

One of the unique traits of Rama’s life—and of the 
delineation of Rama in the poem—is the way in which his 
perfection was looked at from different angles of vision by 
different persons and yet all were uplifted and purified and 
redeemed and saved by their diverse modes of approach to 
him. His own immediate relatives were full of a pure and tender 
affection for him as son or as brother or as wife or as servant. 
Dasaratha and Kausalya felt his greatness but their parantal 
affection was so supreme that it filled their hearts and allowed 
no room in it for other feelings. His charm as a lively and 
loveable and loved lad and later as a noble and unselfish prince 
was so great that they had no time for other thoughts. After all 
the true religious doctrine is that the various attitudes to God.— 
Santa (dispassion), Dasya (service), Sakhya (companionship), 
Vatsalya (tenderness), and Madhurya (love)—are all equally 
doorways to Grace and Salvation. Dasaratha says : 

m m rra fteidi i 

fosiR flMaift II 

$rar wn V4: tidin' i 

ararftfn =* asforcfrl 4*1 II (Ayodliya, XII, 30, 33). 

Even Kaikeyi, in her usual natural mood before it was defiled 
by Manthara’s evil counsel, says : 

pfa gf%: I 

^ qteflWTdlsift || (Ayodhya, VIII, 14). 

Sita's language naturally thrills with an affection too strong 
for words. 

& foRfllfa | 

^t#f>T fSRPFrft || 

fhm q*rcrfojft i 

sftsfo ^ fan qmt qfon qft i 

m w wm n 
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^ faimfr m % crlf 'tftwvzr ll 

6 (Ayodhya, XXVII, If, 12, 20, 21). 

This aspect will be elaborated by me later. The subjects 
of the kingdom look at him with equal affection but a naturally 
larger detachment. It is his paternal love for them and his 
tender treatment of him as their equal that stand out foremost in 
their thoughts. 

3S&3 1 11 (Ayodhya, II, 42). 

*i«r iw i ^ iwt i i 

^ sft SIUJTP^T || (Ayodhya, XVII, 14). 

Rama’s early and supreme prowess in killing Tataka and 
breaking the bow of Siva had carried his name far and wide as 
a mighty and invincible hero. Hence the people of other lands 
admired him as a hero and the evil-minded beings dreaded his 
righteous wrath. Maricha describes thus his first appearance as 
a boy hero. 

f^lR. I (Aranya, XXXVII, 13). 

ssasmt fcreft w*i3*n n 

ad TOPRJ || (Aranya, XXXVIII, 14,15). 

$^3* IPT 11^^RFT«f53 II (Aranya, XXXIX, 14). 

Tara says; 

*tort <m ^ i 

Sffifar || (Kishkindha, XV, 18, 19). 

When we come * to the sages, we find that they knew his 
divine qualities and prowess and yet were partly fascinated by 
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his peerless beauty and pan ly eager to confirm his vow to act 
and behave like a man. That is why they do not proclaim 
clearly his being a divine incarnation. Narada calls him a 
perfect man and Sita as a perfect woman. 

q <qqr qftf&n *fit: 1 

3^ q^^qt % §rf>: !R: II (Bala. I, 7;. 

sfowtisir qrfl&irgw q<£ n (Baia, i, 17). 

t %3 35^3 ^ | 

3Rq q q*f«J 3^35: || (Aranya, VI, 9). 
Viswamitra says: 

sfi q^nq i 

qftretsft ff^5Tr q % t aqfa ftrar: n 

See also Bala XXII, 13 and 14 . . (Bala, XIX, 14). 

Satananda says: 

3^ II (Bala, LI, 5). 

It is in the Uttara Kanda that the sage Agasthya affirms outright 
the divinity of Rama, though he did not do so when he taught 
Aditya Hridaya to Rama and told hitn how to kill Ravana. 

When we come to the poet himself, he largely restrains 
himself but occasionally the glory of Rama carries him away 
from his restraint and reticence. In the first sarga in Ayodhya 
Kanda he gives us a most admirable and enthusiastic summation 
and estimate of Rama’s human qualities and yet says clearly that 
Rama is Vishnu incarnated as man. (Ayodhya, I, 7 to 33.) 
The gods also kept the secret well enough. After the janasthana 
victory, they merely said : 

qtf qd fqsqtftq ft | (Aranya, XXX, 36). 

It was after Ravana’s death that they revealed the incarnation 
of Rama (Ytlddha, CXX). 

Most remarkable of all is the imperturbable reticence of 
Rama himself. He speak of himself of a man but acts like God 
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and makes us feel his divinity and surrender our hearts to him 
in a passion of prayer for his grace. 

Such was Rama and such was his greatness. We feel that 
devotion to him will purify and uplift and save us. We can 
exclaim with Sabari: 

wm i 

3 $^* ii 

m iH&R idsfcr *93^1 i 

Sl«J)T WWTRRfiRR' II (Aranya, LXX1V, 12, 13). 

The character of Rama stands on a supreme pedestal. The 
art of the poet has been lavished on his effort in painting Rama’s 
character vividly and in a manner which is sure to charm and 
attract all human hearts. The key to Rama’s character is found 
in the name itself. Kalidasa calls the name as the world’s highest 
auspiciousness (iW&TOfrwO. Valmiki gives the clue to the 
name and the character when he says Sg: (Ayodhya, 

LI I, 1). He says further ?ai: (Bala, XVIII, 26), and 

S# ^ (Yuddha, XXV, 117). The latter expression occurs 
often in the Gita and contains the essence of the perfection of 
human nature. Rama loved all and won the love of all. That is 
the proof of his divinity as well as his perfection of humanity. 

It is a unique fact—which may sound strange to modern 
ears—that Rama is proud of calling himself equal to a Rishi 
and of being called and revered as a Rishi. India is the only 
country which exalts the Rishi ideal and in which people are 
more eager to trace their descent to a sage rather than to a 
bandit chief. In a well-known verse a Rishi is thus described 
as a man of continence and austerity and controlled appetite and 
as a man of meditation and as one whose blessings and curses 
are irresistibly effective and as one wedded to truth. 

aMftarenata fararcft ^ m(\ i 

.Rama says about himself that he is like a Rishi and does not 
Wish to live in the earth merely for wealth or power or enjoyment. 
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qd ^ stawroggaft i 

ftf^TPSfqft^ %# Wnfc?^ || (Ayodhya, XIX, 20). 

The words (with radiance like that of a great sage 

Ayodhya, XII, 31), and (Rama who is like a 

Maharshi), Ayodhya, XCIX, 13), show the same truth clearly. 
Even Ravana says that the words of Rishis are ever true 
(qfa«IT !Rfa vrrf^q;—Yuddha, LX, 11). 

In another portion of the poem the poet brings in the word 
Purushottama, (in some editions the word is Purusharshabha) 
and hints how Rama is God incarnate on earth. It is well- 
known that the word Bhagawan is used about God and that it 
implies six supreme qualities (^rf^r). 

3RTCI: fm- I 

m q<wtf m frftoir n 

Valmiki slightly alters the above enumeration of the qualities so 
as to fit in with a man and says that Rama was glorious with 
six qualities viz. non-injury and sympathy and learning and 
righteousness and control of the senses and control of the mind. 

3d <?q: m | 

tfsft $ qporr: ll (Ayodhya, XXXIII, 12). 

In fact it is the presence in one and the same person of high 
qualities that are seen in separated glory in various men that is 
the most unique fact in Rama’s character. Valmiki stresses this 
truth in many portions in his poem. It is enough to give a few 
examples here. 

vrh faqrcd eft i 

*WT 5fte«r sqqqpft ^ tm ll (Kishkindha, XXVII, 35). 

esirc: qWi erqjTFjfcq iw I 

SRfq^I sfrl ^ ^ 11 (Sundara, XXVII, 15). 

I 

5^ qgqr # u 
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m sfa fasrar i 

f%«TT ^ gsg^ir f?Pfafllft IPft ll (Ayodhya, XII, 29, 30). 

Tenderness and valour and truth and munificence and austerity 
and comradeship and humility and learning shone together in 
Rama in constellated union. According to the terminology of 
Indian ^Esthetic (si&flrcsnsi) Rama is a DheerodattanSyaha, i.e., 
a hero who is always calm and kind and matchless in might. 

That was why he was loved by ordinary men as well as by 
the all-knowing sages, by friends as well as by foes, by the family 
circle as well as by the public at large. The poet is not satisfied 
with himself describing Rama’s noble qualities. He is keen on 
making us feel that the qualities appealed to the hearts of alh 
1 have referred above to Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. Kausalya calls 
Rama as qqW (righteous and sweet-spoken, Ayodhya, 

XXIV, 2). Sumitra is even more full of admiration for him. 
(see Canto XL Lakshmana says that Rama does the impossible 
—Ayodhya, XXXII, 2) and that he is Rama’s younger 
brother by birth but his slave because of his noble qualities: 

sit 3^ sfagW: II 

Bharata calls him as his brother and father and relation and says 
that he is Rama’s slave. 

fa *1 mi fidT afa m\sfe T sffad: II 

(Ayodhya, LXXII, 32), 

Rama’s love for his kith and kin and for the public was as 
deep as their love for him. When Dasaratha resolves to crown 
him as Yuvaraja, Rama tells Lakshmana that he (Lakshmana) 
must enjoy the sovereignty along with him. (Ayodhya, IV, 43, 
44, XCVIi, 5 to 7) Rama’s love for the people and their love 
for him are thus described by the poet. 

srMmW: qfalfot I 

^ m ar: SM: W- 5l5ir ^ ll (Ayodhya, XLV, 6). 

{% ft fa* f% | 

JPli fa^f^qTftai^ II (Ayodhya, LVII, 14). 
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m 1 TO faTOlTCHraft tm- | (Ayodhya, VI, 23). 

When he was banished they mourned his banishment as it it 
was a personal banishment. 

srcrftwr: stfai strati I 

qffosq II (Ayodhya, XLI, 19). 

It is no doubt difficult to have a complete comprehension of 
the many-sided greatness of Rama, 

3# 3 IPTC3 «R: 1 (Yuddha, XXX, 31). 

But yet an attempt will here be made by me to do so as well as it 
may be done with our finite comprehension. The most obvious 
trait which struck everyone was Rama’s perfect beauty and grace 
of form. The beauty was the beauty wherein masculine 
strength was blended with supreme grace without being liable 
to be overpowered by the latter to the point of effeminacy. 
The beauty of divine beings may be regarded as being epicene 
in type but the sharp antagonism of sexual physiognomy some¬ 
how gets attenuated and even eliminated in divine loveliness. | ] 

^r%%: jflt sfefoTOrffaff; I (Ayodhya, III, 28). 

3d: 33pft II (Ayodhya, XXXIV, 1). 

sspfi gVjml | 

fdf^TdlfiRT IHT31 dddlf^rd: II (Aranya, I, 23). 

3 «RR5W3I|% II (Sundara, XXV, 16). 

I have already referred to Maricha’s description of the boy Raffia 
as he appeared along with Viswamitra. I know that much 
captious criticism is made in regard to the detailed description 
of Rama’s person in Canto XXXV of the Sundara Kanda. 
Such a description is merely a literary teclltfque to show the 
poet’s knowledge of the science of human 'loveliness (Simu- 
drika Lakshmana), In Sundara Kanda Chapter XXVII verse 
45 Hanuman refprs to the faultless perfection of Sita’s beauty 
and say that every portion of her form was perfect in its love¬ 
liness, Nay, Sita herself gives a full list of her physical perfec¬ 
tions in Yuddha Kanda, Canto XLVIII, 

R—7 
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VtJmiki describes also Rama : s mental excellences. Rama 
was young in age but old in wisdom. He combined softness and 
sweetness. 

^ %% ^ 30 #^: | (Ayodhya, XLV, 8 ). 

He was proficient in all the arts of peace and war (Bala, XVIII, 
26, 28 ; Yuddha, II, 4 ; IV, 44). He was also a master of the 
musital art. 

^ gfa %£\ ^ ^dlJIW: | (Ayodhya, II, 3(5). 

He Is described also as (one who could see the essence of 

things, Aranya, LXVII, 1 ). Another mental excellence was his 
love of the beauty of nature. 

^ 31 qjrarat m I (Ayodhya, XXII, 29). 

51 * 3^5#ir*R: 1 

^ *( ^ ser II (Ayodhya, XCfV, 3). 

Equally great was Rama’s excellence as a warrior and as a 
stateknan. In the Gita he is called as the greatest of all warriors 
(*ro: sranptf X, 31). He had the noblest chivalry, the highest 
standards of nobility, and the greatest tenderness even to foes, 
combined with invincible and incomparable prowess. But he 
would never speak about his own powers. 

ift’fara =3 3$0I Jicrar #1 I (Ayodhya, I 23). 

Yet he revealed it in words when swept out of his usual com¬ 
posure by any indignity shown to him or when he had to cheer 
his followers. (See Yuddha, XVIII, 23, XXI, 22, Cl, 49, 55, 57). 
He stood always for dharma Yuddha and adopted only righteous 
methods in battle. 

Among the most charmfcjg qualities of Rama were his high 
sense of royal duties and his magnanimity in peace and war. 
That was why he won the love of even his foes (f^jprr — 

Yuddha, L, 56). The most charming feature about Rama’s 
military glory k his vow to give abhaya (refuge and protection) 
to all. See Yuddha, XVIII, 3, 33, As a statesman and as 
a ruler he wa 6 merciful to all but he was stern to the evil-doers. 
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He attended to his public duties with unremitting attention. 
He felt miseiable because for four days after he sent away 
Sita he was prostrate with grief and did not attend to public 
affairs. (Uttara, LV, 4, 6). 

I may refer here to certain other rare qualities of Rama 
before proceeding to deal with his peerless moral and spiritual 
qualities. He was very playful and charming and affectionate 
in his domestic relations and especially towards his mother, 

m ifW 355T WW I 

spiffs II (Ayodhya, XLIII, 16). 

He was always courteous and truthful and sweet-spoken to all. 
He always spoke with a charming smile on his lips and when he 
met a person he was always the first to speak. 

^ W S^I# ^ | (Ayodhya, I, 33). 

I (Ayodhya, I, 43). 

He used to embrace his friends whom he fondly loved. The joy 
of such embrace was felt not only by his brothers but also by 
Guha and Jataya and Hanuman and Sugriva and Vibhishana. 
(Ayoddhya, XV, 28, LI, 41, LXVII, 23 ; Yuddha I, 13; Yuddha, 
XIX, 24). 

Further, he had always a high reverence for womanhood. 
Even under the greatest provocation, and even in regard to 
Kaikeyi or even to Surpanakha, he never did an unkind act or 
used a harsh word or even harboured an adverse thought 
towards them. He would not even look at the wives of others 
and was of immaculate purity. (See Ayoddhya, LXXII, 48; 
Aranya IX, 3 to 6.) 

His love for Sita was as pure as it was boundless all through 
his life. The poet’s description of in the Aranya Kanda of llama 
after separation from Sita is one of the highlights of universal 
literature. The description of longing love and of nature’s 
moods in relation to human moods has reached its highest peak 
in the world’s literature in Chapters I and XXX of the Kishkindha 
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Kan da. The delineation of the mutual devotion of Rama and 
Sita is another of the highlights of the world’s literature and 
that ideal love is still the beaconlight ot India’s heart. 

Equally remarkable was his unvarying devotion to his 
parents and his brothers. He placed the duty to the father on 
the loftiest pedestal in the realm of duties (Ayodhya, XVIII, 
16; XIX, 22; XXI, 36; 41, 42; 48). Whether other nations follow 
this ideal or not, it is immaterial for us. We prefer to do so and 
walk in Rama's footsteps. 

The moral qualities of Rama were supreme and sublime* 
Even Kaikeyi was impressed by them, 

^ mm sjfa: | (Ayodhya, VIII, 14). 

Nay, even Vali says : 

m ^ SRRT R f|^ R: | 

(Kishkindha, XVII, 16). 

Mareecha also says : 

iRt fqqiqR qq: mwm: n 

(Aranya, XXXVIII, 13). 

Foremost among his moral qualities was his love of truth. 
He says to Kaikeyi: “ Rama never speaks in two ways ” 
M Ayoddhya, XVIII, 30). He tells Sugreeva : 

II (Kishkindha, VII, 22). 

He tells Jabali : 

aqffa 11 

tq store toirgr qu $rt faq: 1 

ltd SRR *J<taRqqfrI*rq: || 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 13, 17). 

He was equally desirous that his father’s love of truth should not 
be marred in any respect. 

Rf m SRffcslft qRrf ll (Ayodhya, XXXIV, 48). 

In the same manner the other basic virtues stated by Manu, viz. 
ahimsa, astheya, saucha and indriyanigraha, i.e. non-injury, 
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non-covetousncss, purity and self—control, were vital elements 
of his moral nature. His nature was one of singular balance 
and he was never elated by success or depressed by failure. 

R RR R^ffSI RAPTOR | 

R^sfoTfRR^RR || (Ayodhya, XIX, 33). 

Equally remarkable were his self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice. He says that he does not want to enjoy anything 
which is tainted by harm to others and which is hence like food 
mixed with poison. 

R|5R RRRTRT 31 ftRR RT $R I 

Rlt mR fRq^RtfffR II (Ayodhya, XCVII, 4). 

He was always of a forgiving disposition. He bore no 
ill-will even to Kaikeyi and said that her decree of banishment 
was according to the divine plan. 

Rraifafi rtr rtrr I 

Rfe fff3t R tqtsq fflRfRftaf n (Ayodhya, XXII, 16). 

He sends the same affectionate farewell to her through Sumantra 
as to his own parents. (Ayodhya, LII, 30). He questions 
Bharata in the same fend manner about the welfare of all of them 
and calls Kaikeyi as Arya (Ayodhya, C, 11). He prostrates before 
all of them with equal reverence (Ayodhya, ClII, 18). 

The infinite tenderness of his nature overflowed to others 
beyond the magic circle of his relations. He loved his friends 
like Guha with supreme affection and they returned it with 
equal love. Guha says : 

R ft tfffra; fsRcRf RRTHR gft II (Ayodhya, LI, 4). 

His affection for Jatayu is equally remarkable. (Aranya, LXVII. 
29). He is called (tender to his servants and dependents, 

Ayodhya, LII, 59). Nay, he was attentive to the feeding and 
welfare of his horses (Ayodhya, LI, 45, 46). 

While he had peerless comradeship for his equals and 
supreme compassion for his inferiors, his love rose to the heights 
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of his devotion in regard to his elders. He respected those who 
were his ciders in wisdom and conduct and age. He used to 
spend much time in their company and learn from them and win 
their love. This is a vanishing trait in the modern age. 

II (Ayodhya, I, 12). 

Wife I^IBT ctl«l II (Ayodhya, CVI, 3). 

The high ethical qualities of Rama sprang from his un¬ 
wavering exaltation of Dharma. 

wi%PTT: 3R5 BBIRtBT ^9^3 1 

ft B5f B4 r ft §35fr II 

(Ayodliya, XM, 66). 

He was such a fountain of purity that those who saw him became 
pure themselves. The poet says also that he who did not see 
him and whom he did not see would be censured by the world 
and by his own soul. 

m bit ft q^fcf I 

qifftdf B%d: II (Uttara, LXXXII, 10). 

m be a q#g ft ^ m\ b q^rft i 

BIRBRft fqq|d || (Ayodhya, XVII, 14). 

He was the protector of all good people and the refuge of all 
who were in distress as described by Tara Devi. 

Biq^RT BB m : I 

II (Kishkindha, XV, 19). 

Though Rama was always of a cheerful and peaceful and 
mild and calm and quiet and loving and forgiving disposition, 
yet on occasions when he was compelled to fight or punish or 
admonish or reprimand he knew how to assume and exhibit 
krodha and nigraha (anger and punishment)—which, however, 
was only intended to be an eventual anugraha (grace) in disguise. 
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In the Moola Ramayana Narada puts in the same verse his anger 
and his forgiveness. 

$$ W sfMfcw || (Bala, I, 18). 

Valmiki says : srataectafisj (Ayodhya, I, 23). Sita Devi says: 
piTFrafa: ^ (Sundara, XXXIV, 81). When jabali used a 

sceptic’s arguments to lure Rama back to his kingdom, Rama 
was very angry though he maintained his composure and spoke 
with reverence to that sage, Ayodhya, CIX, 

37)- When the Ocean-God did not appear despite his prayers, 
Rama became furious (#* -Yuddha, XXI, 25). When 

Rama ordered the Vanaras not go near the towns, they were 
afraid of his anger. He is called there Bhcemakopa (Yuddha, 
IV, 39). When he spoke to Sita in bitter-seeming words after 
the death of Ravana, the poet says that Rama’s anger was hid 
in his heart —Yuddha, CXV1II, I). 

The poet’s supreme power of characterisation and life-like 
portraiture is seen in the manner in which he allows slight 
human frailties to pierce or peep through Rama’s superb self- 
command and self-composure. In Chapter LIII of the Ayodhya 
Kanda, the poet shows Rama as breaking down with emotion 
when he spends the fust night out of his capital and away from 
his parents. In the Aranya Kanda and the Kishkindha Kanda, 
the poet makes Rama a disconsolate lover, and the scenes where¬ 
in he describes Rama’s passionate longing and grief after Sita’s 
abduction are unmatched in the world’s literature for sheer 
poetic beauty and emotioml poignancy. Similarly, when he 
hears from Hanuman that Sita was killed by Indrajit, Laxmana 
bursts into a paroxysm of depreciation of D’larm i and personal 
sorrow and world-denunciation in verses which throb with 
pulsating poignancy and sound a strangely modern note. 

5 $ fd?;c( rlPTR I 

'O 

m ^ m: w 
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s 3 *rf i& *wrwf: a =q <rfot: n 

(Yuddha, LXXXIII, 14,15, 35). 

I shall finally refer here to Rama's spiritual qualities. The 
modern mind is prone to equate morality and spirituality. But 
though these are cognate, yet they are diverse. There is a 
difference between mere morality as a matter of law or custom or 
convention, and morality as an act of obedience to God’s 
commandments or as a natural expression of the love and joy of 
the soul, just as there is a difference between mere deference to 
one’s parents and reverential affection for them as divinities 
fax Ayodhya, XXXV, 52). Rama’s adoration 

of God in prayer and his faithful performance of sand/iya and of 
japas and Jiomas are dwelt upon by the poet again and again. 

(Bala, XXIII, ?, 17, 21). 

See also Bala, XXXI, 2 ; XXXV, 8 ; LXV, 32; Ayodhya, 
XLVI, 13 ; XLIX, 2 ; L, 48 ; LVI, 29, 31, 32 ; LXXXVII, 18 ; 
Aranya, VII, 23 ; VIII, 3 ; XVI, 42 ; XVII, 2 ; Uttara, XXXVI, 
63. In Ayodhya, CII, the poet describes the performance of 
the Sraddha ceremony by Rama to his deceased father. Rama 
performed many Aswamedha sacrifices. A peculiarly noteworthy 
fact is that when he wanted to perform the RajSsuya sacrifice, 
Bharata told him that all the other kings owned his sway and 
that the performance of the sacrifice would involve their sub¬ 
jugation and destruction, and that thereupon Rama gave it up 
because no one should do an act calculated to cause pain to 
others. 

qrsiqi 3 gH m wirj^r n 

(CJttara, LXXXIII, 20). 

Rama’s worship of God Narayana is referred to again and again 
by the poet who indicates thereby that such a spiritual quality 
is the supreme realisation of life. 
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«W[OT ^ $31 ^ || (Ayodhya, VI, 1, 3). 

gdgW: | 

^|1TR ; smnng 3°^^ta;il (Uttara, XXXVII, 13). 

II LAXMANA, BHARATA & SATRUGHNA. 

Laxmana. 

With subtle and seemingly artless art the poet divides the 
four brothers into two groups of two each and attaches Laxmana 
to Rama and Satrughna to Bharata. He sets off the equipoised 
jnana (wisdom) of Rama by the fiery energy of Laxmana and 
the poised devotion of Bharata to Rama by the fiery devotion 
of Satrughna to Bharata (Bala, XVIII, 30, 31, 33; Aranya, 
XXXIV, 137.). The poet calls Laxmana as Lakshmisampanna 
(Bala XVIII, 30, Yuddha, XLI, 10) and Lakshmivardhana 
(Kiskindha, XXXII, 13). Lakshmana was thus the abode of 
auspiciousness and the giver of auspiciousness—of all forms of 
auspiciousness including service to God (Bhagawath Kainkarya 
Lakshmi). 

Lakshmana’s attachment to Rama was a limitless and 
passionate attachment. He says that if Rama had to enter 
fire or the forest he would do so first and that he does not want 
heaven or sovereignty if it is to be had without Rama’s 
company, 

rPT ^ ^ II (Ayodhya, XXI, 17). 

qift #f>HT q *RT foJTT II (Ayodhya, XXXI, 5). 

But such a flaming affection was also a reverential affection and 
a disc -ruing affection and was broad-based an a perception of 
Rama’s qualities. He says that he is Rama’s younger brother 
by birth but is Rama's bond slave because of Rama’s virtues, 
(apprsn stmt gvpra:—Kiskindha, IV, 12—See also 

R^-8 
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Ayodhya, XXXI, 10, 23, 25; LVIII, 31). When Kabandlia 
s.izcs him, the poet says that he was in fear for Rama’s sake 
and asked him to offer him to the demon and save himself. 
(Aranya, LIX, 37, 39) 

Equally sincere and reverential was his devotion to Sita. 
When Rama refused to allow him to go with him, he fell at 
Rama’s feet and prayed to Sita to plead with Rama for him 
(Ayodhya, XXXI, 2). He says later to Rama in a justly famous 
verse that he had seen only Sita’s feet and not her form above 
her feet. 

ffit srprrfa qr| srrqrft ^ i 

(Kishkindha, VI, 21, 22). 

See also Uttara, XLVIII, 21. Yet when she taunted and 
abused him when lie did not run to Rama’s aid after Maricha’s 
stratagem, he flared up though with self-restrained dignity 
and spoke with faltering accents in which awe and affection 
and anger were blended and contended for mastery (See Aranya, 
XLV, 27 to 29, 32). Later on Sita herself spoke when she was 
in Lanka about Laxmana’s noble character and his reticence and 
self control. 

Iisrgsf: fal: *18: § 11 

(Sundara, XXXIX, 30). 

In this way she atoned for her ireful words to him when he 
refused to go in search of Rama who had gone to seize the 
golden deer. 

Lakshmana’s nature was thus a composite one. His devo¬ 
tion to others never blinded him to their faults and he freely 
spoke out his mind. Though he was soft by nature — 

Kishkindha, XXXVI) his ire flamed forth when Dasaratha 
banished Rama (though he afterwards repented for his anger 
and cleansed his sin by praising Dasaratha in reverential terms, 
See Kishkindha, IV, 6, 7, 19), and when Sugriva forgot his 
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pledged word to Rama. (Ayodhya, XXI, 3, 12,13 ; LVIII, 31; 
XXI, 11; XXIII, 2 to o ; Kishkindha, XXXIV, 13, 18). Rama 
refers also to Lakshmana’s keenness of vision. 

sfir: ftgofafa ll (Aranya, XV, 3). 

Lakshmana always stood for dynamic action as contrasted with 
dumb acquiescence. He went even to the length of abusing 
Dharma when Rama swooned after seeing the beheading of 
MSya Sita. (Yuddha, LXXXIII). He never accepted the view 
that fate was all-powerful and that human initiative cannot 
prevail over fate. 

(Ayodhya, XXIII, 16,17, 18). 

While Rama always harmonised fate and freewill, Lakshmana 
was always prone to exalt freewill and initiative over fate. 
Rama also on one occasion took the same attitude as Laxmana. 

'luffed) qqr fSR: || (Yuddha, CXVIII, 5). 

On another occasion Rama, when he was sore pressed by grief 
after Sita’s abduction, took an ireful attitude and threatened to 
destroy the world, Laxmana pleaded with him to abate his ire. 
(Aranya, LXIV, 55, 56 : LXV, 4, y, 1U). But ordinarily it was 
Rama that pulled up Laxmana when the latter’s anger went be¬ 
yond limits, e.g. when Laxmana spoke ill of Bharataand when he 
forgot Rama’s express command and his own implicit obligation 
to protect Sita though he was cut to the quick by Sita’s words. 
(Ayodhya, XCVI, 24 ; XCVII, 2 j Aranya, LIX, 214). Rama 
was transported with joy when Laxmana saw Bharata’s moral 
grandeur and praised him and thus purified himself of the sin of 
speaking ill of a good and godly man (Aranya Kanda, XVI, 27 
to 36). 

Rama always turned to Laxmana and leaned on him when 
he needed help and comfort. When Laxmana built a hermitage 
for Rama on the banks of the Godavari, Rama was transported 
with joy and embraced him and said that as long as Laxmana 
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Was by his side he felt that his own father was alive arid 
protected him. 

^ I 

5W1 srcfon * to: fatT *nr ll (Aranya, XV, 28, 29). 

When Laxmana swooned on being hit by Ravana’s shakti 
weapon, Rama broke forth into an irrepressible agony of grief. 

* ft t ^ sjr&ft | 

$ ^*555nfor $$ ^ ^ qr^Rl: | 
cr § ■mifa srr^r to* ll 

(Yuddha, CII, 11, 13). 

In two places Rama calls Laxmana his right hand and his life 
in an external form, (xmt srnf ftsr amt Aranya, 

XXXIV, 13 ; Yuddha, XXVIII, 24). Nay, Sita herself says 
that Laxmana was dearer to Rama than even herself. 

rffi: ftadd ffR«r STTcTT || 

(Sundara, XXXVIII, 63). 

To my mind Laxmana seems to rise to the height of his 
nature when, after leaving Sita in the forest, he came back and 
spoke in a sorrowful yet admonishing philosophic mood to 
Rama saying that Rama should not have bowed down to mere 
calumny (Uttara, LII, 7 to 16). Rama calls him a man of great 
wisdom (Mahabhuddi) and gives a moving and calm reply and 
says that he wishes to drown his sorrow in public duty. 

q&Wk *W *T%T: || (Uttara, LIII, 2). 

Bharata. 

The twin poles on which Bharata’s character turnes are 
devotion to Rama and devotion to Dharma. His inflexible dual 
devotion is wedded to a peerless composure and serenity and 
dignity. Dasaratha tells Kaikeyi that Bharata was even more 
virtuous than Rama. 

OTfa ft jS W qtfat (Ayodhya, XII, 62). - 
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After Rama’s banishment Kausalya in her deep grief doubts his 
nobility and sincerity but soon perceives his greatness. 

fessr ^ «wklWI ^ | 

m T| m II (Ayodhya, LXXV, 61). 

He reprimands Kaikeyi and sets out to bring back Rama. 

*1 SRIf ftcir ^ «ft*TeT: | 

(Ayodhya, LXXII, 32 ; LXXIII, 2). 
When he meets Guha, Guha suspects him but is soon disarmed 
by his transparent devotion and purity and simplicity (Ayodhya, 
LXXXV, 12). Valmiki describes him as being as pure as the 
sky. (3TO5T R&5:—Ayodhya, LXXXV, 8). When Bharata sees 
the place where Rama and Sita lay on the bare ground and 
grass he takes an oath that he also will sleep on the bare ground 
on grass and eat roots and fruits and wear matted locks (Ayodhya, 
LXXXVIII, 26). When he goes to Bharadwaja's hermitage, the 
sage offers him a throne but Bharata worships it as Rama’s 
throne and bows before it and sits on the adjacent minister’s 
seat with a fan in his hand. 

II (Ayodhya, XCI, 38). 

Even before he meets Rama, Bharadwaja softens him and 
illuminates his mind with a sense of the divine purpose. 

^Mcf || 

^fRT SFHRt ^ ^>IT I 

ftaifo ft II (Ayodhya, XCII, 29, 30). 

Bharata however sticks to his resolve to do his duty to brittg 
Rama back. When Lakshrnana suspects Bharata’s motive in 
coming, Rama admonishes him and says that Bharata's nobility 
of nature is such that if he asks him to give the crown to 
Lakshrnana he would unhesitatingly do so. 

S’SWRteft ^ *T9T d'rfrf: | 

|| (Ayodhya, GXVII, 18). 
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The resolve with which Bharata leaves the army behind and 
goes on foot to Rama is one of the high-lights of literature. 

qm S&JTot qr | 

1^1 qr qircrot ^ qrrftr qfqsqfe u 

qjqvl =q^q?RF s^lfa | 

$rr§: TJrcsrcrrsj ^ snfo qfq'qfa n 
qRvi =q(oft $n§: qifeq^qrPq^ | 

$m qrcfsRifa ^ snfcr ^qfci n 
qiq?T fTRlt: fa#<TW| f%Tcl: I 

(Ayodhya, CXVIII, 6 to 9). 

The religious mind sees here an exposition of the different 
stages of mukti (salvation or liberation) viz. salokya, sameepya, 
saroopya and sayujya (being in paradise, nearness to God, 
identity of form with God, and union with God). To my mind 
the emotional and aesthetic crescendo is even more attractive. 
When Bharata sees Rama he is so overcome by emotion, he 
falls down in a swoon without reaching Rama’s feet which he 
yearns to reach and touch and hold and is not able to say one 
word more than u Arya'' when he is able to speak. 

fq3<R. fa: qfavlpITO: I 
1KRS1R W® TO || 

3rTq$ft flffa fel || 

qs;q fa | 

faj^ sqrc| qrarq^r n 

gqK«»Tft RTR I 

n *ri&r *R*fr^qqfad; n 

(Ayodhya, CXIX, 37 to 40). 

3trr trctf qfNsq =q *Rq: i 

3T% »R<wfa| fas^Rfftd: || (Ayodhya, C, 3). 
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The verses describing the dialogue of Rama and Bharata and the 
gift of Padukas (sandals) by Rama to Bharata are unmatched in 
dignity and beauty in the whole of the world’s literature. When 
finally Rama sends Hanuman to see how Bharata receives the news 
of his return and to judge if Bharata wants to reign himself and also 
tells Hanuman that Bharata should reign if he wants to do so, he 
does so to make Bharata’s nobility known to the whole world. 
After Rama returns, Bharata remembers Rama’s injunction to him 
to protect Kaikeyi and not to be angry towards her (*nat W 
Jird* sfa-Ayodhya, CXII, 27) and tells Rama that he had 

been worshipping her (<jf5Rtr jnfw jtrh—Y uddha CXXXI, 2). When 
Rama proposes to crown Lakshmana as Yuvaraja, Bharata does 
not object but Lakshmana declines and then Rama crowns 
Bharata as Yuvarajah. Rama says about him: 

Jf HOTrf | (Yuddha, XVIII, 15.) 

JT'^rfr fsRlfor ^ I 

JR.sfiRfTrft ^ II (Aranya, XVI, 39). 

Satrughna. 

The characterisation of Satrughna is not one of the strong 
points of the poem. The poet deliberately made him, so to say, 
an annexure of Bharata. But though the character of Satrughna 

is but feebly limned, yet the poet has made it clear and distinct¬ 

ive enough. Whenever he names Satrughna, he often adds an 
adjective Nitya Satrughna (the killer of the eternal inner foes). 
(See Ayodhya, I; Yuddha, LXVIII, 11.) When he sees 
Manthara he has a sudden fit of anger and tries to cut her 
down and kill her. But Bharata restrains him, saying that 
women must not be killed and that he himself would have 
killed her and Kaikeyi but knew that Rama would not pardon 
him if he did so. (See Ayodhya, LXXXVIII, 21 to 23). 
Satrughna follows Bharata when the latter goes to seek and 
bring Rama back We see him next only in the Uttara Kanda. 
When Rama asks him to fight and kill Lavanasura, who is the 
King of Madhupuri and who is the son of Madhu, and to be 
crowned as king there, he demurs saying that while an elder 
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brother is uncrowned, the younger brother should not be 
crowned. But Rama crowns him immediately and he obeys Rama. 
He goes to Valmiki’s asrama and that very night Sita’s confine¬ 
ment takes place and Kusa and Lava are born. Lavana is 
eventually killed by him. He rebuilds Madhupuri during twelve 
years and goes back to Valmiki’s hermitage and hears the 
Ramayana and then goes to Rama and stays there for seven days. 
He reigns afterwards at Mathura as per Rama’s orders. When 
Bharata sends word to him about Rama’s proposed ascent to 
heaven Satrugha divides his kingdom between his sons and goes 
to Rama and ascends to heaven with Rama. 

III. DASARATHA 

Dasaratha is, however, delineated by the poet with a firmer 
hand and a clearer manner. He is described as a great and 
just king. He tells Lakshmana clearly what are the ideals of his 
kingly line. 

ft strgM i 

^ II (Ayodhya, XL, 7). 

He become, very old. 

& wm i 

sraiqt srftd JRf || (Ayodhya, II, 7). 

He rules a vast and wide empire. 

^ arsRfft i 
hrIht: Rr^qkT: nkrar n 

qniwrar nm mzj' wfcretasr: I 

5lld % s[R ll (Ayodhya, X, 38, 39). 

He is very old when his four sons are born. He loved them 
all but is passionately devoted to Rama. 

fcfe ^ fciT $ hr qr nfos f%?rr i 
H 3 lit f*RT tt fdt?3 sftftrR II (Ayodhya, XII, 13.) 
At the same time he is passionately attached to Kaikeyi. The 
poet even says that he was a K&mi (a lover of feminine beauty 
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and a desirer of sexual pleasure and a henpecked husband.). 
See Ayodhya, X, 17, 23, 27; XI, 1, 4; LH, 23; LIII, 8). His 
infatuation for the young queen Kaikeyi is very great. He 
neglects his eldest queen Kausalya and exposes her to indignities, 
(See Ayodhya, XX, 38, 39). He feels bound by the promised 
boons and feels quite unable to refuse to grant the boons 
demanded by Kaikeyi. He prays to her not to press for them. 

WH ll (Ayodhya, XII, 36). 

ffcfwrf: gsrf^rrfMi I 

faiffcaiftr 1*^5 um am qsir ll (Ayodhya, XII, 79). 

He eventually gets so angry with Kaikeyi that he interdicts the 
performance of his obsequies by Bharata if he approves of 
the banishment of Rama (Ayodhya, XII, 94). He denounces all 
women as evil—minded and selfish persons but immediately 
afterwards recalls his general indictment and says that his 
denunciation applies only to Bharata’s mother. 

qR sfsr: snfan *n?r I 

* ll (Ayodhya, XI, 103). 

He says to Kausalya that his sight had gone along with Rama 
and that he is unable to see her and asks him to touch him with 
her hand. 

m fcgnar I 

•r mg *rr irf&rcr m n 

(Ayodhya, XLII, 34). 

A spark of energy shines in him when Kaikeyi gives a bark dress 
(Valkala) to Sita. He flares up and says that he had not granted 
any boon to Kaikeyi to that effect and orders plenty of jewels 
and dresses to be given to Sita to be used by her throughout the 
period of exile. 

II (Ayodhya, XXXIX, 15). 

He eventually dies of grief due to separation from Rama and in 
the presence of Kausalya and Sumitra and abusing' and denounc- 
R-9 
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Kaiing keyi to the last. When after Sita’s fire test, he HieeiS 
Rama having come from heaven to do so, Rama prays to him 
to forgive and bless Kaikeyi and Bharata and to recall his curse 
that he abandoned them. At Rama’s request Dasarata recalls 
his curse and forgives and blesses Kaikeyi and Bharata. 

IV. OTHER MALE CHARACTERS. 

The other male characters in the poem are very slightly 
drawn. Sumantra is an old friend and minister of the royal 
line. It was he that knows the prophecy about Rama's incarna¬ 
tion and induces Dasaratha to perform the sacrifices. He is 
devoted to Rama and rejoices at his coronation as Yuvaraja. 
(Ayodhya, XVI, 8 to 11). He swoons on hearing about Rama’s 
banishment and abuses Kaikeyi outright (Ayodhya, XXXV, 6 ; 
XXXVI). Yet it is he that drive Rama and Sita and Laxmana 
in the royal chariot when they go into exie. Rama touches 
him with his right hand lovingly and asks him to go back. 

(Ayodhya, LII, 19, 54). 

It is then that Sumantra’s pent up sorrow bursts forth and bears 
him along (Ayodhya, LII, 19, 54). Rama then pacifies him and 
persuades him to return to Ayodhya. 

Of the sages (rishis) Vasishta and Viswamitra and Bhara- 
dwaja are drawn clearly, the others being more or less shadowy 
figures. Vasishta is described again as arot TO or snrat ste: (the 
best of those who pray) (Bala, LII, 1, 6 ; LV, 6 ; LVI, 13 ; 
LXV, 22, 24). He is called Brahma Vadi (teacher of Brahman). 
See Bala, XXVI, 4. The reference is to Vasishta's teaching of 
spiritual truths to Rama as embodied by Valmiki in Yoga 
Vasishta. Vasishta walks calmly through the stage of the Rama 
epoch as a great power of wisdom and equipoise. And yet 
when Rama is banished out of Ayodhya and Kaikeyi gives a 
bark dress (Valkala) to Sita, Vasishta is swept out of his usual 
majestic calm and shows anger at white heat and says that Sita 
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should not go to the forest and that even if Rama goes to the 
forest Sita can rule the kingdom because of the identity of 
husband and wife and that if Sita went into the forest with Rama 
he would go with them and that Bharata and Satrughna and all 
the subjects would go with them, leaving Ayodhya as an empty 
city for Kaikeyi to rule over it (Ayodhya, XXXVIf, 26 to 83). 
The poet himself uses the word jalpathi (talks incoherently) 
when describing this tirade of Vasishta arerfct fasg^) 

(Ayodhya, XXXVII, 37). Later yet when jabali preaches an 
agnostic philosophy to lure Rama back and Rama flares up in 
ire, Vasishta calms him and says that Jabali knows the truth but 
wants to induce Rama to return. Vasishta himself commands 
Rama to return. But Rama’s reply is so clear and convincing 
that all the subjects of the kingdom applaud it and Vasishta has 
to bow to it. He has eventually the great joy of crowning 
Rama and being his guide, philosopher and friend throughout 
his life. 

Viswamitra is an even more picturesque figure in the 
Ramayana. Satananda describes his career in full the Baia- 
kanda, sargas 51 to 65. When Dasaratha refuses to send Rama, 
Viswamitra is full of ire. Vasishta pacifies him and advises 
Dasaratha to send Rama as demanded by Viswamitra. When 
the latter goes into the forest with Rama and Laxmana, he is their 
playful companion while being their guru. He tells them 
the great stories of what was then the past of India. His main 
purpose in life is to complete Rama’s equipment as the supreme 
hero by imparting all the divine asthras to him and to see him 
married to Sita. Again and again he threw away the acquired 
merit of penance to save persons in sore straits. Hence he is the 
fittest man to teach and train Rama as the supreme embodh 
ment of heroism and compassion. After the marriage of Rama 
and Sita, he disappears from the Ramayana altogether. 

The description of BharadwSja is one of the highlights of 
the poem. His wonderful penance and powers are glowingly 
described (tftamaitau 55^^^—Ayodhya, LIV, 11). 

Acting on his advice, Rama goes to the Chitrakoota hill. When 
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Bharata goes to fetch Rama, Bharadwaja gives him and his 
army a grand reception and dinner. He tells Bharata that 
Rama’s exile would prove to be a service of great blessing to 
the universe (Ayodhya, CXI1, 29, 30). When Rama returns 
along with Sita and Laxmana and his innumerable new allies 
and followers, the sages asks him to stay in his hermitage for a 
day and partake of the unparalleled and lavish hospitality offered 
by him, I have already referred to the sage jabaii. Sat&nanda 
is the purohit (priest) of Janaka. He is the son of Gautama and 
Ahalya. He shows a very charming trait when he is overjoyed 
at the lifting of the curse on his mother because of Rama’s 
grace (Bala, LI, 4 to 9). It is he that tells Rama the 
marvellous history of Viswamitra’s life. 

The sages Sarabhanga and Sutheekshna are but faintly 
drawn in the poem. The great sages Agastya and Atri are 
referred in the poem in some detail. Rama goes to the Ssrama 
of Agastya, and in the Uttara Kanda, Agastya gives a detailed 
description of the exploits of Ravana. In the Ayodhya Kanda 
Chapters 117 to 119 there is a charming description of Atri’s 
asrama and of the affection with which Atri’s wife Anasuya 
receives and praises Sita. 

The only other important character is Guha. His affection 
lor Rama is unbounded and Rama returns it in an ample 
measure. Though he is of low birth Rama embraced him 
and calls him as a friend who is his own self, TOTcTOTOfti—> 
(Yuddha, CXXVIII, 4). See also Ayodhya, L, 35,41.) 

V. SITA. 

The poet has lavished as much art on the delineation of Sita 
as on the delineation of Rama. He has given her the highest 
pinnacle of being by making her self-born and by describing her 
as the adopted child of Janaka who was the abode Of the highest 
spiritual wisdom. Rama says to her. 

'At I (Ayodhya, XXVI, 20). 

See also Ayodhya, XXVIII, 13 ; Sundara, XVI, l6l» 
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The poet is never tired of praising her peerless beauty. 
(SundaraX, 13). He calls her lotus—eyed (q?nsrfaTOl$lf—Kish- 
kindha I, 67, 100) and moon-faced Sundara, XV, 28). 

He says that her complexion was like gold («M4£ufrft) (Sundara 
XV, 48 ; XVI, 21) and her body was soft and silken and smooth 
(q^nrat—Sundara, XXVIII, 19), and that her breath was like 
the fragrant breeze (fa: qfarat qifa l (Kishkindha 

I, 72) and that the always spoke with her lips parted in a charm¬ 
ing smile (gfafimifant—Sundara, XVI, 21). He says that she 
was as beautiful as Kama was handsome and that each deserved 
the other, and that the empire of the whole world could not 
equal the empire of her heart. 

swr qqi^qsRqqsWi. | 

ITOSl =q q^qqfa^ufl ll (Sundara, XV, 51). 

3*qqiteqq)fqT ^qrfqqq^iq, | 

flqqtetft 3 II (Sundara, XVI, 5). 

qr fag tffar qr *1^^ 1 
%®)qq^q mb star qigqi^rq. 11 (Sundara, xvi, 14). 

Sita was married at a very young age to Rama. She her¬ 
self says: 

qist qi^H qqrat m\ qr qfqrfttfH I 

(Yuddha, XXXII, 26). 

She lived with Rama in their palace at Ayodhya for twelve 
years before they went into exile (Aranya, XLVII, 4, 10). 
In the famous verses. 

fq star m m qfqfait qq l 
qq>5^ %ri q? ^ qrfa ^q qrfaqrq; n 
qfqqqr qiwmr stqqrgqqr qqr n, 

the most important words are qfatRn and qfrapn. They 

import the absolute harmony of ideas between Rama and Sita, 
her purity and her nobility. Just as he is the incarnation of 
Dharma (*fat she also is Dharma incarnate. 

qqfefoq ^ m ll (Ayodhya, XXXIX, 28). . 
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The later portions of the poem bring out these qualities forcefully 
and faithfully. She adores Rama as God and respects Kausalya 
and Sumitra and Kaikeyi with equal love and reverence (Uttara, 
XLI, 27). She pleads with Rama.to be allowed to accompany him 
into exile and tells him that astrologers had predicted that she 
would have to live in the forest and that she is pining for 
Vana-Vasa (forest life) with him. 

qsRIOT ^ 1 (Ayodhya, XXIX, 8 to 14). 

Rama is moved by her appeal and agrees to take her with him. 

* focra *rar wwr vm (Ayodhya, xxx, 29,40). 

Her loyalty to Rama is unmatched in literature and her 
greatness as a Pativrata (devoted wife) is unique. Even to this 
day no exposition of conjugal loyalty ban surpass or equal hers. 
(Ayodhya, XXVII, 3 to 6). The poet says about her through 
Hanuman. 

SRlfa IFtsmi at I 

fa fa; n 

(Sundara, V, 24). 

fa srafaHr II 

The mutual love of Rama and Sita is this described by the poet 
in immoral words. 

SjCcTOT ffal I 

ffal 3 m: ffafdT $$ | 

3oir^50TT^rf7 fafaqtearcfa ii 

^r«f fgrjpr qfafa | 

(B3la, LXXVI, 26 to 28). 

In the Sundara Kanda we find her moral greatness at its 
sublimest height. She lives a famished, ill-clad, grief-stricken 
life in Asoka Vana. The verses beginning with the famous verse 
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OTIRTfSTr ^TT fowscff 3?T: 3* || (Suadara, XV, 18). 

contain a delineation which is unmatched irtythe world’s litera. 
ture. She wears only a few jewels which Sumangalis (married 
women) should never discard and ties up her other ornament s 
in the branches of the tree under which she sits (Sundara, 
XV, 41, 42). She is oblivious of the prison and her prison- 
keepers and is full of devotion to Rama. 

3 G TO|*TT^ | 

^ IPT ll (Sundara, XVI, 25). 

m ^ Hi 3 pir srcfaHi n 

(Sundara, XXXI, 19). 

See also Sundara XIX, 7, XXXII, 11. She feels that by the 
power of her chastity she could reduce Ravana to ashes but 
she does not want to do so because there was no command by 
Rama to do so and because such an act would lessen Rama’s 
glory. (Sundara, XXII, 29). Maadodari feels that Ravana’s 
glory had already been burnt up by the fire of Sita’s chastity. 

ifcftdRT *t SR) I (Yuddha, CXIV, 123). 

Hanuman also says that Lanka was burnt by Sita’s glory. sfanri- 
(Sundara, LI, 36). He says that the fire which he lit 
in Lanka and with which he burnt down Lanka could not 
prevail against the fiercer fire of Sita's chastity. 

m 3i hm i 

sf qrfilflft ll (Sundara, LV, 23). 

Her invocation to the god of fire to be cool to Hanuman 
when the cloths tied round his tail were set fire to shows her 
consciousnesss of the power of chastity. 

jrnsiftsst 3 r AT I 

313$ falESRft TO II 

ifr^sill arcfa =3^3 31: I 

^ 31^151^3 33 1^13: II (Sundara, LIII, 27, 28). 
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The poet refers to various sweet and charming traits of her 
character such as her smile-lit softness and sweetness and 
splendour of speech, her patience, her courtesy, her playfulness, 
her love of flowers and silk garments and shining ornaments, 
her piety, etc. 

qr&lWIT tftar I (Ayodhya, LX, 10). 

II (Ayodhya, LX, 19)'. 

gp^prR II (Kishkindha, I, 68). 

See also Aranya, LXI, 27 ; Kiskindha, LXVI, 25, Yuddha, 
XXXIV; 17, CXXXI, 22. But yet when Rama declines to take 
her with him to the forest, she shows her individuality and 
strength and force of character and unbending courage, going 
to the extent of taunting him with effeminacy (Ayodhya, XXX, 

23) . When Rama takes an oath to destroy the cruel and sinful 
Rakshasas, she gently remonstrates and pleads with him for 
trying to harm persons who never harmed him (Aranya, IX, 

24) . When he explained his vow and showed how he valued 
her advice, she withdrew her remonstrance. See Aranya, X, 
19, 21, 22). 

Three episodes stand out very prominently in her life. Like 
Rama she exalts the virtue of the protection of the helpless and 
the week. 

qf&masrerar n 

(Sundara, XXVII, 58, LVIII, 89). 

WN ft I (Sundara, LVIII, 90). 

She would not allow Hanuman to punish the demonesses who 
had persecuted her. 

'tttht *rr qr | 

II (Yuddha, CXVI, 44 to 46). 

Hanuman is transported by her noble forgiveness and says that 
she is eminently fit to be the dharmapatni of Rama. 

I (Yuddha, CXV, 48). 
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When Rama speaks in a tone of anger and discards her, he 
uses a comparison which shows his consciousness of her purity 
(£qr —Yuddha, CXVIII, 17), In that heart-rending 

scene, she maintains her dignity and calmness and expresses her 
love and tenderness for him and enters the flaming fire 
(Yuddha, CXIX, 24), All the gods testify to her purity and 
Rama himself says that he imposed the fire-test only to convince 
the world. (Yuddha, CXXI, 16,17). 

Her greatest trial is when Rama abandons her because 
the public are against his acceptance of her after she had 
been for a year in another’s house. As a lover he loves her ; as 
a husband he loves and respects her; but as a public man 
and a king who has to set an example to all, he banishes her, 
even though she is then with child. What is her reaction ? 
She is full of grief but does not revile him. (Uttara, XLVIII, 
3, 4, 14). After hearing the Ramayana sung by Kusa and Lava, 
Rama sends word to Sita to come to the royal hall and take a 
solemn oath in the presence of all. She comes with Valmiki. 
The entire audience is moved to tears and cries, “ O holy 
Rama " ; “ O holy Sita ? 

wg iptft *rrg i (Uttara, xcvi, 12,14). 

Valmiki’s affirmation of her purity in that great assembly is one 
of the supreme high lights of universal literature. (Uttara, 
XCVI, 16 to 23). Rama asks her forgiveness in a very moving 
passage. (Uttara, XCVII, 2 to 5). 

The acame of poignancy and literary glory is reached in 
Sita’s vow on that occasion. 

crar trmt ^ fqqi signtfir n 

q>jfar qrar \ 

m if ^rg<r|fd n 

R—10 
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In response to her call, the Goddess of the Earth, whose child 
she is, comes in a heavenly throne and takes her away in her 
arms into the Earth. The spectators are rapt in grief and 
ecstacy and devotion. What a glorious departure from the world! 
The world’s literature shows no parallel to it anywhere else. 

rEgg frfo U cq ll 9PT || (Uttara, XCVII, 26, 27). 

It is in such a mood that we best realise the divinity of 
Sita. She is to Rama what the sun-light is to the sun or the 
moon-light is to the moon. The glory is the orb and the orb is 
the glory. She is Gods’ sakthi and His omnipotence is due to her. 

WT TO! ll (Sundara, XXI, 15). 

T f| m sfal W WJ II (Yuddha, CXXI, 20). 

gi^i 3 ^r m m n (utt ara, VIII, 24). 

m *ftir ^ fSl I 

3^^ ll (Aranya, XXXIV, 18). 
aflFlq f? NT II (Aranya, XXXVII, 18). 

erfvrfaft j| IPTS! 3iq) || (Sundara, XXXIX, 17). 

In the Rama Poorva Tapini Upanishad it is said : 

39151: i$m ‘WlfeefflT m II 

VI. OTHER FEMALE CHARACTERS 

We hear only the names of the queens of Rama’s brothers 
in the poem. They do not play any part in the story of Rama’s 
life. But the poet has clearly portrayed the queens of Dasaratha, 
viz. Kausalya and Sumitra and Kaikeyi, Kausalya is a dignified 
matron who was neglected by Dasaratha after he married young 
and beautiful junior wives. She has a reverential love for 
Dasaratha and a passionate and boundless love for Rama 
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(Ayodhya, XX, 87,). She gladly blesses him and sends him with 
Viswamitra. She is very pious by nature and prays to God 
Narayana to bless her son. 

RTOrarta ^ SfPWHl II (Ayodhya, IV, 33). 

See also Ayodhya, XX, 14, 15. She prays to Rama to be with 
her or to take her to the forest with him but meekly bows to his 
advice that she must be by Dasaratha's side and prays for the 
blessings of all the goods on him (Ayodhya, XXV, 3 to 6, 21, 
35). She tends on Dasaratha with tenderness (Ayodhya, XVI, 
69, 70, LXII, 7). His last request is to her to iouch his body 
with her hand. 

if <3 STg*TT #>HT *2311 (Ayodhya, XLII, 34). 

She yearns for the time when her sons Rama and Lakshmana 
would return (Ayodhya, XLIII, 13). She expresses some 
aversion to Bharata but that passing mood goes away when she 
sees his truth and sincerity and love for Rama (Ayodhya, LXXV, 
61,62). She goes with him in his fruitless mission to fetch 
Rama. She eventually gets the supreme happiness of seeing 
Rama back safe in his kingdom and crowned as its king. 

Sumitra is much more faintly drawn than Kausalya or 
Kaikeyi. She gives to her son Laxmana only one advice, i.e. 
service of Rama and Sita in ihe forest. 

IF fife fff fife I 

awtawslf fife ^ m rn WK u (Ayodhya, XL, 97). 

She then consoles Kausalya and adopts a calm and heroic and 
dharmic attitude and is aware of Rama’s divine glory (Ayodhya 
XLIV, 4, 14, 16, 22). 

The poet gives us a full length portrait of Kaikeyi. She is a 
keen-minded woman of the world who is vain of her beauty and 
who has yet got some noble natural qualities but is primarily 
worldly-wise and self-willed and imperious and even haughty 
in nature. I shall discuss later on some of the knotty problems 
which centuries of subtle scholarship have raised and debated 
about her impulses and motives. She was very young when 
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she was married to Dasaratha who was then very old. Sumantra 
says that her mother was even more self-willed than her 
and insisted on her husband revealing a secret which 
would result in his death. In a great battle fought by Dasaratha 
to aid the gods against the demons, she was his charioteer and 
gave him such help as enabled him to achieve fame and victory. 
His infatuation for her which was caused by her wonderful 
beauty soon became boundless because of the way in which she 
served him and held him in the securer and stronger bonds of 
grateful affection created in him by her bright mind and 
intellectual charm and her loving alluring ways. He. was always 
found in her royal apartments and neglected his other queens. 

It is with this background that the poignant drama of the 
Ramayana begins. When Kaikeyi heard from Manthara, her 
hunch-backed maid, about the proposed coronation of Rama 
as Yuvaraj, her first reaction was one of joy. 

^ 3T sir! i 

d^Effa 3SRT ^sf^fdll (Ayodhya, VII, 31, 35). 

But soon Manthara so worked on her mind by lurid descriptions 
of coming disasters to herself and especially to her son Bharata 
that she passed over almost immediately to the other extreme. 
She became furiously angry with Dasaratha and threw away all 
her ornaments (auspicious and extra) and lay down clad in a 
dirty cloth in her anger-chamber (Kopilgara). 

qillifor SjqRlWft 1 II (Ayodhya, IX, 56). 

She insisted on the king granting her the two boons promised to 
her in the battle described above. She demanded that Rama 
should be banished for fourteen years into the forest and that 
Bharata should be crowned as Yuvaraja. Even when the grief- 
stricken king fell at her feet and prayed to her to withdraw her 
demands, she was adamant. 

(Ayodhya, XII, 115). 
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Neither threats nor commands nor entreaties nor abject prayers 
could move her and he had to grant her demand which were 
couched as requests. She gave bark dresses to Rama and 
Lakshmana and even Sita. It was this hard-hearted giving of 
bark dresses to Sita which was no portion of the boons demanded 
by her—which roused the total ire of Sumantra and Vasishta 
and Dasaratha. While all around her wept, her eyes were dry. 

(Ayodhya, XXXV, 61). 

She was not moved even by the death of Dasaratha. But 
Bharata's high-minded attitude which defeated all her plans and 
ambitions gave her the rudest shock of her life. His dharmic 
obstinacy broke down her adharrnic obstinacy (Ayodhya, 
LXXIV, 4,6). Thenceforth a new softness came into her nature. 
When he started to bring back Rama, she was the first to step 
forward in that mission. 

II (Ayodhya, LXXX1II, 6). 

After hearing Bharadwaja (Ayodhya, XLII, 29 and 30) and 
Rama (Ayodhya, CXII, 27), Bharata softened towards her. 
After Rama sent them back, she like Kausalya and Sumitra, 
yearned and patiently waited for his return. The poet suggests 
in his description of Bharata’s feelings on Rama’s return that 
Bharata’s action gave joy to Kaikeyi. 

ll (Yuddha, CXXXI, 1). 

On the portraiture of Manthara the poet has combined his 
subtlety and his comic sense. Her reaction to the news of 
Rama’s coronation as Yuvaraja was from the first one of angry 
rejection. This was partly due to the crookedness of her nature 
which was matched by, and found expression in, the crookedness 
of her body and partly due to her attachment to Kaikeyi and her 
fierce protectiveness of her interests. 

SIWRT II (Ayodhya, VII, 13). 

She has remarkable intelectual subtlety and persuasive power* 
She asks Kaikeyi whether she understood why the king had 
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sent Bharta away just then. Kaikeyi is convinced by her agree* 
ments. Manthara suddenly becomes beautiful in her eyes and 
she gives her valuable dresses and jewels. She says that Man- 
thara’s crookedness was like that of a lotus bent by the breeze. 

flfe? ^r: q^fftar: i 

<q qsifqq qfo fqq^qr n (Ayodhya, ix, 40). 

The poet says that even afterwards, when everyone except 
Kaikeyi was immersed in deep grief owing to the banishment of 
Rama, Manthara was going about with fine dresses and decora¬ 
tions, like a well-dressed and well-decorated monkey held well 
by binding cords. 

srgfosfef qratf ll (Ayodhya, LXXVIIf, 7). 

Satrughna flared up on seeing her evident smug self-satisfaction 
and tried to cut her down with a sword but Bharata saved her. 
With that episode she disappears from the Ramayana. 

The other feminine characters in the poem are but few 
and deserve only a very slight mention. Sabari is very clearly 
and delicately drawn. She belongs to the caste of sabaras 
(hunters) and performs penance for meeting Rama and obtaining 
his grace. (Aranya, LXXIV, 11 to 33). The word used 
by her in regard to Rama shows that she was aware of his 
divinity. 

Gautama’s wife Ahalya and Atri’s wife Anusuya are briefly 
sketched in the poern. The former was the most beautiful of 
all the women created by the Creator and recovers her human 
form by Rama’s grace and shines with a heightened and purified 
beauty as the result of her penance and holiness (<rreti gtfggjnmn— 
Bala, XLIX, 14) and becomes one of the greatest devotees of 
Rama. The latter shows affectionate reverence to Sita and gives 
her sandal-paste and dresses and jewels and garlands and 
embraces her (Ayodhya, CXIX, 1). 

Swayamprabha in her wonderful cave is one of the 
marvellous creations of Valmiki’s imagination. The Vlnaras 
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who went south in search of Sita got into her labyrinthine 
underground caves and saw golden trees and gem-lit seats and 
houses with floors and pillars and roofs of gold and silver etc. 
The most wonderful sight of all was the effulgent Swayamprabha 
herself radiant with the halo of penance. 

STWff ftWRi taflf | (Kishkindha, L, 39). 

She feasts them and asks them to close her eyes. In a trice by 
the power of her spirituality she leads them out of the cave into 
the daylight. 

VII. VANARA HEROES AND HEROINES. 

The character of Hanuman is one of the most loveable and 
admirable characters ever painted by any poet. He has a 
remarkable intuitive sense of what is most appropriate on each 
occasion. This supreme quality is rare. But even rarer is its 
combination in him with wisdom and nobility of mind and 
disciplined speech and supreme humility and heroic action. Vayu, 
Sugriva, and Jambavan bear testimony to his strength and 
valour and wisdom and skill. (Kishkindha, LXVI, 17; XLlV, 
5, 7; Sundara, LXIV, 7). But the best estimates of his great 
qualities are found in the words of Rama and Sita. Rama 
especially praises his learning and his clarity and sweetness and 
appropriateness and perfection of speech. (Kishkindha, III, 29 
to 34; Yuddha, 1, 2, 13; CXXXI, 77). 

^ si® V mm i 

5 vm** Carter SdlORff: ll (Uttara, XXXV, 3). 

Sita’s testimony is even more charming. 

ftef: 1$ fajftaq «i I 

^ ^ ^ $m\'. II (Yuddha, CXVI, 28, 29). 

See also Sundara, XXXV, 7; XXXVII, 42; LXIV, 30). Agasthya 
ranks Hanuman higher than Ravana and Vali as a warrior and 
says that Hanuman is equally great in wisdom as in valour. 
(Uttara XXXV, 15; XXXVI, 45, 47, 48). Valmiki himself calls 
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him Mahaprajna i e. very wise (Kishkindha, IV, 34) and Mahanu - 
bhava i.e. highsouled (Kishkindha %l, 29). See also Kishkindha, 
XXIX, 6; Sundara, XLVIII, 45. The gods say thus about 
Hanuman. 

tariff qr#s m qq | 

Ife SRTftfa || (Sundara, I, 189). 

These qualities are exhibited by him throughout the poem 
from the time when he first meets Rama and speaks in such a 
way as to win his confidence and affection (Kishkindha, III). 
It was by his wisdom that Rama was led to seek the friendship 
of Sugriva. When he sees Sita in the Asokavana, he speaks in 
her dialect about Dasaratha and Rama without obtruding him¬ 
self before her and frightening her by his sudden and unexpected 
appearance. When he speaks to Ravana, he hints at much more 
than he says and Ravana is astonished at his diplomatic skill and 
subtlety and suggestiveness. The greatest hit in that speech is 
his telling Ravana. “ You know Vali already. Rama slew him 
with a single arrow.” 

m fq?ra<q«i qp$t qi qijqq: 1 

ta: ^ qnftlq qrc*: || (Sundara. LT, 11). 

When in the war council each leader gives his opinion against 
the acceptance of Vibheshana, Hanuman keeps quiet till he is 
asked by Rama and even then he speaks with deference and self- 
abasement and from a lofty angle of vision which is in consonance 
with Rama’s divine attitude. It is he who brings the life-giving 
herb Sanjeevanl and saves the army in a critical moment. 

These excellences are all allied to the rarest aad greatest 
human excellence, viz., limitless devotion to Rama. He feels and 
speaks and acts like an instrument of God. 

q$ 335 15 1^3 II (Sundara, I, 10J. 

m tiqqftfo: m srqqfqqtf: i 

S3 

3q>T W ll (Sundara, I, 39 to 42). 

See also Sundara XLII, 33 to 36. His sole desire in life is to 
love God, and Rama blesses him and says that he will live as a 
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chiranjeevi (an immortal) and as long as Rama’s story lives in the 
hearts of men. (Uttara, XL, 15,16, 20, 21). 

Sugriva and Valmiki are both clearly and conspicously 
drawn in Valmiki’s portrait-gallery. Sugriva is the beau-ideal of 
a good friend. His was the Sakhyabhakti .(the devotion of 
comradeship) like that of Arjuna. (Kishkindha, V, 13, 14, 17). 
He states the ideal of friendship thus and Rama endorses the 
sentiment. 

RRqfarsft *rr srr | 

r a rt to;, mmfa: || 

rR^RSHfeR: II (Kishkindha, VIII, 8, 10). 

But he is an impulsive person given to the pleasures of wine 
and women and forgets his promise to Rama. Very soon, how¬ 
ever, Laxmana’s anger brings him to his senses, 

SR«T ^R5R | (Kishkindha, XXXIII, 45). 

ft^lT $ rRR ^ R>R | 

SfSJPt m iff: ifaf: Rl%fR^|| (Kishkindha, XXXVIII, 23). 

Sugriva is obeyed with alacrity by the other Vanaras who say 
that he is a strict and severe man. sRKjfsj I (Sundara 

XII, 51). The phrase Sugriva 5jna (Sugriva’s edict) is current 
even to day. 

Vali’s nature is even more imperious than that of Sugriva. 
He is even more attached to pleasures than his brother. Despite 
Tara’s entreaties, he, being a person of peerless prowess and 
heroic nature, will not turn back from danger. After he is 
fat'ally wounded by Rama’s arrow he reviles Rama but is soon 
ccnviced about the justice and virtuousness of Rama’s action. 
His greatness and glory are described in the Uttara Kanda. 
(Chapter XXXIV). 

Angada is the heroic and obedient son of Vali. He treats 
very kindly the Vanaras who went with him in search of Sita. 
He shares and griefs with them. When they tarry in the 
R-ll 
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Madhuvana, he speaks gently to them. They praise him for his 
gentleness. 

S5ffaff dWlTft I (Sundara, LXIV, 18). 

In the Yudha Kanda we see what a heroic and fearless 
warrior he is—quite a chip of the old bloc. Rama is much 
attached to him. 

jambuvan is a very old person and is the embodiment of 
wisdom and ripe experience. On two critical occasions he saves 
his friends in difficult situations. When the Vanaras had to cross 
the ocean and did not know what to do, it was he that set 
Hanuman to perform that impossible feat. When Lakshmana fell 
down in a swoon, it was he that suggested that Hanuman should 
and could bring the Sanjeevani herb. 

sftodtsfa Ml ^rr: ll (Yuddha, LXXIV, 22). 

Of the feminine Vanara characters Tara alone is fully 
delineated by the poet. A well-known verse reckons her as one 
of the five Pativratas. 

slMt star m 

Vali had the highest regard for her wisdom. She knows the 
prowess and goodness of Rama and had evidently a conscious¬ 
ness of his divinity. She tells Valii: 

m n 

srraki *I«I*R^r (Kishkindha, XV, 18, 19.) 

She is thoroughly loyal to Vali. It is Rama’s grace to her that 
extends his grace to Vali also. She saves Sugriva from the 
wrath of Laxmana and makes Rama receive Sugriva into grace 
again. Her steady devotion to Rama and her realisation of his 
godhead are remarkable, 
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sr^RffeR ftRWR $rfcisjRiRR( gatorr*: n 

R3 c R^f*3^ %w ^R^R 3 tR: || 

(Kishkindha, XXIV, 31, 32). 

VIII. RAKSHASA CHARACTERS 

Among the Rakshasas characters, Ravana naturally stands 
out as the supreme figure though from the point of view of 
nobility and spirituality his younger brother Vibheeshana towers 
above him. Agastya describes Ravana’s lineage and birth and 
prowess to Rama in the Uttara Kanda (Chapters I to XXXIV). 
Kubera and Ravana and Kumbhakarna and Vibheeshana are the 
sons of Visravas who was the son of Pulastya who was a son of 
Brahma. Kubera becomes a Lokapala (cosmic divinity) by his 
penance (tapas). Ravana gets his boons from Brahma and Siva 
and defeats Kubera and takes away his Pushpaka VimJna 
(cereal car) and aspires to conquer and rule and oppress the 
entire universe. One of the boons gost by him was that he could 
assume any form at will (Uttara, X, 25). A remarkable incident 
in the history of his world-conquest is that he attacks Yama and 
gives a brief relief and respite to the punished sinners there. 

RlM RtfWfo im I 

^ II (Uttara, XXI, 23). 

He gathers many curses in the course of his career of reckless 
daring and lascivious and lustful pleasures. He refers to them 
when a grim fate stares him in the face. 

Wrrtc rst to$RT 3R i 
$R to RfWFIT SfifiT WRfatft || 

Rtof mm RW R RifaRTfap* II (Yuddha, LX, 10, 11). 

V almiki describes him as being fond of bright and grand 
dress and decoration and of wine and women and music and 
gives a gorgeous description of Ravana and his harem (Sundara V) 
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and his durbar (Sundara, XLIX). Ravana is black in hue 
and wears a red dress and many jewels and garlands and 
unguents (Sundara XII, 25 to 28, Yudha, XL, 4 to 7). 

Ravana is learned in all the arts of peace and war and is 
specially learned in the Vedas. 

1 (Yuddha, XCIII, 63). 

(Yuddha, CXIII, 24). 

See also Aranva, XLVI, 13; Uttara, XXXI, 39. 

His primary defect is his sensuality. Whenever he sees a 
beautiful woman, he is keen about including her in his harem. 
He himself tells Sita that it is the RaV.shasa dharma to capture 
and enjoy the wives of others. (Sundara, XX, 5). But 
in Chapter IX of the Sundara Kanda, the poet says that 
none of the women were averse to him, except only Sita. 
(Sundara, IX, 70, 71). Yet another characteristic was his pride. 
He says that he would break into two rather than bend to any 
one. 

^ mlq 3 || (Yuddha, XXXVI, 11). 

But his heroic valour was peerless. The poet’s description of 
the battles of Rama and Ravana has a vigour unmatched else¬ 
where in literature and he says that they have no equal but 
themselves just as the sky and sea have only themselves to be 
compared to them. 

imq qTRmi Him | 

fWfe II (Yuddha, CX, 24). 

Thus Ravana is the embodiment of arrogant and autocratic 
power and sensuality though there is an element of heroism 
in his pride and in his courage. He possessed deep piety 
but his piety did not go hand in hand with high morality. 
He exercised unbounded power over living beings and complete 
control over the forces of nature but did not use such power for 
the good oi the world but used it only tor his own hedonistic 
pleasures. 
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Kumbhakarna is but slightly sketched in the poem. He is 
of tremendous physical proportions and is a heavy eater and a 
heavier sleeper. His admirable trait is that he boldly condemns 
Ravana for his evil act and yet loyally dies for him. He is 
defeated and killed by Rama after a great battle. 

The solitary man of righteousness in the Rakshasa crowd is 
Vibheeshana. His father predicts that he would be a Dharm&tma 
(Uttara, IX, 26). When he concludes his penance, he prays as 
a boon that he may always have a Dharmic mind even when he 
is in great peril. 

WPTsOTft II (Uttara, X, 31). 

Brahma gives him as boon virtue and deathlessness. 

II (Uttara, X, 35). 

When Surpanakha goes to Rama, she describes Vibheeshana 
as a Dharmatma (Aranya, XVII, 24). The poet says that he 
always speaks words which are refined and righteous and wise. 
(Yuddha, XVI, 16; XXXVII, 6). Rama describes Vibheeshana 
as one who knows Dharma (righteousness), Mantra (polity) 
and Vidhi (scriptural injunctions). When abused by lndrajit, 
Vibeeshana explains why he deserted Ravana. In that speech his 
virtuousness is seen in an incandescent mood (Yuddha, 
LXXXVII, 21 to 27). It is in that mood and with a full con¬ 
sciousness of Rama’s glory that he seeks Rama’s feet and is 
accepted by Rama. He has no hunger for earthly glory but 
hungers only for Rama’s grace. He accepts the empire of Lanka 
at Rama’s command and restores the reign of virtue there. His 
wife Sarama and his daughter Anala lovingly befriend Sita in 
her captivity. 

There is much justification for the estoric and allegorical 
method of interpretation which sees in Ravana, Kumbhakarna 
and Vibheeshana and the sattwika and rajasa and tamasa gunas. 
The soul has to discard the tamasa guna and rise through rajasa 
guna to sattwa guna. I do not mean to say that the Rakshasas 
should be viewed only allegorically. I have already indicated 
my dissent from that view. But after a if every great work of art 
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has a message and meaning to the soul for all time. The mere 
external events pass away and disappear. But the basic tenden¬ 
cies of the human spirit are always in action, and the soul of 
man will be in travail till it achieves perfection as its fulfilment 
and its destiny and its goal. 

Indrajit is the only other character who is described in 
detail by the poet. He is a great warrior and an undaunted 
hero. But the poet calls him a Kootayuddha (an unrighteous 
fighter (Yuddha, XLIV, 39) and as one enveloped in MSlya 
—Yuddha, LXXJII, 61). Agastya says in Chapter I of 
the Uttara Kanda that the killing of Indrajit was a martial feat 
even greater than the destruction of Ravana. 

The only Rakshasa women described in detail by the poet 
are Tataka and Surpanaka and Mandodari. Tataha is a cruel 
ogress. In the Balakanda itself the poet describes the Tanasik 
and Rajasik and Sattwrik types of womanhood in Tataka and 
Ahalya and Sita. Surpanaka is described as a lustful and im¬ 
modest woman. But the poet praises Mandodari’s virtue and 
chastity and devotion to God. When she sees Ravana slain in 
the field of battle, she laments that his vices had led to his ruin 
and realises the justice of God. (Chapter CIV, Yuddha Kanda). 

IX. SAMPATHI AND JATAYU. 

These birds also are human in speech and mind and heart. 
Nay, Rama expressly says that even among the lower orders of 
creation, good and righteous and tender and companionable and 
compassionate and high-souled beings exist. 

W> II (Aranya, LXVIII, 24). 

Samp9.ti and Jatayu are mighty Gridhra brothers (vultures). In 
Kishkindha, LXI, SampSLthi describes their daring flight towards 
the sun. It is Sampati that makes Hanuman’s reaching and 
consoling Sita possible. Jatayu renders even greater service 
to Rama by giving up his life in defence of Sita against 
Ravana. Jatayu is old and has only his beaks and talons against 
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a young an.d mighty foe with deadly arms and yet he engages in 
a royal battle and loses his life in the cause of righteousness. 

tstet R pi | 

«KRWN II 

it ^ *wvm. i 

II (Aranya, L, 20, 2t). 


CHAPTER VI. 

Valmiki’s Ideals of Education. 

Only in two places in the Ramayana do we get an insight 
into Valmiki’s educational ideals. The verses in the Balakanda, 
XVIII, 26 to 28, 35 and 37 show that Rama and his brothers 
learnt the scriptures, were wise and virtuous, were devoted to 
the public good, were experts in the arts of war as well as the 
arts of peace, were obedient to their parents and were capable 
of admirable foresight and alertness. Religious knowledge and 
good character and military efficiency should, according to the 
poet, go hand in hand. One of the verses says: fhw. 

(having self-control and renown). The verse in Ayodhya, C, 13 
shows that Rama and others learnt the military art and the 
science of politics from Sudhanva. 

gsRHPRR diet II 

See also Ayodhya, I, 20, 29. Rama learnt also the fine arts and 
was a supreme expert in the art of music. 

5*frffT81^t | (Ayodhya, I, 26). 
sf spjjf *RdPR: | (Ayodhya, II, 36) 

He learnt well also the art of government. (See Ayodhya, I 26, 27. 
Sundara, XXXV, 13). That lie knew all the Verlas and the 
Vedangas and the Sastras is stressed again and again (BSla, 
XVIII, 26; Ayodhya, III, 20, 27; Sundara, XXXV, 14). 
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Thus the Hindu ideal of education, especially for the 
Kshatryas, sought to equip a man with the arts of peace and war 
and for life and super-life. In Ayodhya Kanda, XXXII, 18 and 19, 
we get a glimpse of the Brahman students who devoted them¬ 
selves entirely to vedic study. 



In Yuddha Kanda, XL, 20, the poet refers to Vy3.ya.ma 
Siksha i.e. physical culture training (sqwwflr^ri^y^i). He 
gives a detailed description of wrestling and of the training 
therefor. When describing Kusa and Lava who were brought 
up in Valmiki’s hermitage, the poet emphasises the value of 
simplicity of life, a life amidst nature’s scenes of beauty and 
sublimity, training in the fine arts, and the training of character : 
Nay, Valmiki asks the boys to live on simple fare and to scorn 
pecuniary gain and to sing Rama’s glory everywhere. 


Thus any system of education worth the name must 
give a prominent place to art and religion and must fit the youth 
for all the duties relating to peace and war. The poet says that 
without the touch of Scripture education will become brittle and 
worthless. 



ftut | (Sundara, XV, 38). 


If only the youth in modern India could have the Asrama 
training and the aestheic and spiritual education and the military 
training of Kusa and Lava, how happy could they be and do 
their duty to India and the world ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

Valmiki’s Ideals of Individual Life. 

Valmiki has stressed again and again that a proper in¬ 
dividual life is the only basement on which could be erected the 
superstructure of a proper domestic and social and economic 
and political and artistic and spiritual life. To expect a bad son 
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to be a good father or a good neighbour or a good king or a 
good servant of God is to expect what is well-nigh impossible. 
The poet repeats twice the same verse about Rama. 

srei tssr l 

tfsrar ^. iRsgq: II 

(Sundara XXXI, 7; XXXV, 10). 
Further, a man must set about his duties and good works in a 
spirit of gladsomeness and purity of heart and perfect faith and 
clear vision of right and wrong. 

R^RRRRft ^taRfRT RR<ft I 
3TJ£: RR. RRRWfa'W: II 

RR R&R RiR R^gRR I 

RtR«l R5R°IT R535RTfRR: II (Ayodhya, CIX, 27, 28). 

We must go forward in life towards heaven in a spirit of truth 
and righteousness and kindness and sweetspokenness and 
reverence. We must be wedded to Dharma and seek the 
company of the good and have a spirit of munificence and 
ahimsa (non-violence) and purity. 

mi =r =r RflRti =R ^rg^RT fRRRfforr r i 
V WWf^faf^R R[fi: || 

'ffi&TCOS&SPtar Rkf&Rt TORRRlRf: || 

3fffRRR #TR5R«l RRfof ^qf gqq ; s^RT: || 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 31, 36). 

We must do such acts as will result in Dharma and fame. 

RcpRr R R^ff R Ritffl;? gfq | 

JfRtR R^: RRfR>R II (Aranya, L, 28). 

The Self in our hearts in is the witness of all our good and bad 
thoughts and words and deeds. 

^R: RIR^Rtffd RR: c 3RRR I 

^RI^RR. II (Kishkindha, XVIII, 15). 

R—12 
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Walking in the path of Dharma is praised throughout the 
Ramayana and the poem is primarily a manual of Dharma. Rama 
is praised often as one who is in the Dharmic path (*rfrfe 
—Ayodhya, XXVI, 1). The epithets Dharmajna and 
Dharmatma are often applied to Rama and Lakshmana and 
Bharata. Sugreeva is called in Yuddha, XLIX, 29, as Dharma 
Bheeru (one who is afraid of transgressing Dharma). The verse 
already quoted above (Uttara, XII, 6) tells us that Dharma gets 
its name from its power of holding all things and beings in their 
proper places. 

tel: q3TT: | 

wracte n 

The Dharmic path which was trodden by our great fore¬ 
fathers should be trod by us. This is declared in verses which 
are reminiscent of the verses in the Bhagawad Gita (II, 2; IV, 15 ) 

*irt: ^ *rte I 

ii 

tenoral $5rspTffsrai i 

jti §$ 0 * » 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 35, 43) 

fatirefft wf I (Ayodhya, XLIV, 4). 

There is a similar beautiful verse in the BhSgawata. 

T»rr: W* | 

* $ ^3^HsWn®r ii 

Out of the Trivargas (Dharma and Artha and Kama), we 
must not set one above or against the others. Of them all, Dharma 
is supreme and is the source of artha (legitimate wealth) and 
Kama (legitimate enjoyment). 

«pf 1 1 I 

*^cf 5?f: ^ sftfa *TT 3*1: || (Yuddha, XXIII, 9) . 

5PTtJ; II (Aranya, IX, 30). 
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Sec also Ayodhya, XXI, 40, 66, 57; XXV, 3; LXXVI, 62; Aranya 
IX, 2; XXIX, 7, 8; Sundara, LI, 18, 28, 29; Uttara, X, 83; XV, 
24 to 27. Sita says that pleasure cannot produce pleasure and 
that the apparent pain of Dharma is the true source of joy. 

q ll (Aranya, IX, 31). 

Rama teaches us that if we pursue Artha or Kama as the sole or 
supreme aim of life, great evil will result. 

1150 II (Ayodhya, LIII, 9, 13). 

See also Aranya, XXXIII, 54; Kishkindha, XXXVIII, 22,23. It 
will be interesting if we collect and collocate all the passages in 
the poem which contain the refrain qq qf?: *rrr: (this is the 
eternal Dharma). See Bala, XXV, 18, 19; Ayodhya, XIX, 26 ; 
XXI, 48; XXIV, 13, 27; XXX, 38; XL, 6, 7; Cl, 2; Sundara 1,2; 
XXXVIII, 41. From the above verses it is clear that obedience 
to parents and elders, serving those who help us, compassion 
and royal protection of subjects from injury are among th* 
eternal and cardinal duties of life. 

The Hindu attitude to life is based on a perception of the 
evanescence of life and the inevitableness of decay and death. 

mn foEW ^ ? n 

(Ayodhya, CV, 21). 

See also Ayodhya, CVI1I, 5, 6. Such a perception may some¬ 
times lead despair or hedonism. But the Ramayana stands for 
the higher and nobler and diviner attitude towards life, viz. let 
us live a dharmic life in our brief earthly sojourn of a life of 
probation and become fit to attain eternal happiness. See 
Ayodhaya, III, 42; CVI, 44; CIX, 3, 4. 

We learn further from the poem that whenever a conflict 
of duties (Dharmas) arises, the principles of universal or divine 
Dharma should prevail. When Laxmana proposes to kill 
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Dasaratha who had broken the law of primogeniture, fcairia 
advises him not to follow an AnSrya (ignoble) and cruel 
Kshattriya Dharma but to follow the higher way, i.e. obedience 
to one's father. (Ayodhya, XX, 43). Similarly when Bharata 
was asked by Rama if he was doing all his duties as a king 
aright, Bharata asks Rama how he could follow Raja Dharma 
when he had fallen away from Dharma itself. 

f% % wtffcflsCT flW: II (Ayodhya, Cl, 1). 

It will be interesting to learn Valmiki’s concept of personal 
virtues. The teachers of virtue are but few and we must heed 
them. 

^ faHlfa: I 

aifcM qtRT «itar ^ II 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 2; Yuddha, XVI, 20). 

We must care for the body, because without its health and 
strength we cannot discharge our duties in life (Uttara, LVI, 8). 
But the aim should be the life of the Rishi. Godliness must 
shine in us and from us. We must be experts in Yoga. We 
must have perfect equipoise of soul. (Ayodhya, XIX, 20; 
XCIX, 13 ; Aranya, VI, 6; Sundara, XLVII, 33). 

Valmiki practically classifies the main individual Dharmas 
into yajna (sacrifice), dana (gift), and tap as (austerity) as is 
done in the Upanishads and the Gita. Yajna relates to our 
duties to the gods, dana to our duties to man, and tapas to our 
duties to our own self. Valmiki says that the residents of Ayodhya 
practised them. The necessity of yajna and dana is stressed in 
Bala VI, 12; XIII, 30. Tapas is exalted in many places in the 
poem when describing Viswamitra, Bharadwja, Atri, and others. 

The poet gives the highest place to satya (truthfulness). See 
Ayodhya, XI, 30; XIV, 17; XXI, 41; CIX, 10,18, 22; Yuddha, 
CII, 43. He extols also forgiveness (Bala, XXXIII, 719). Equally 
important is gratitude. Requital of services is a test of grate¬ 
fulness. Ingratitude is a great sin; see Kishkindha, XXVII, 45; 
XXX, 71; XXXIV, 12; XXXVIII, 28, 46. Respect for elders 
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and especially the parents and very specially for the father is 
described as a great virtue, and disrespect for them is a great 
sin. See Ayodhya, XXX, 36; Kishkindha, XVIII, 18, 14. 
Courtesy should be shown to all and especially to great and 
learned and pious men. This was called Vinaya% (Bala, L. 6; 
LXV, 26; LXVIII, 4, 6). Other personal qualities are the 
avoidence of fruitless over-exertion, adoption of the middle way 
in all matters without going to any extreme *6 sRRPTta 

(Sundara, XXIV, 21), courage, self-possession, securing 
friends, initiative, determination self-control, etc. See Aranya, 
L, 17, 18; Kishkindha, XXII, 22; Sundara, XXIV, 21; Yuddha, 
LXV, 4; LXVI, 25; Kishkindha, VIII, 7 to 9, 40; Sundara, 
XXXVI, 18, 19; Yuddha, LXXXVIII, 13; LXXVI, 74. In short, 
the poet extols the combination of courage and vision and 
wisdom and skill which Hanuman had in a conspicuous 
measure. 

Wf&flft dT #5 W OT I 

II (Sundara, I, 189). 

See also Kishkindha, XLIX, 6. In the Ayodhya Kanda the poet 
refers to vedic study, austerity, sacrifice, gift, chastity, and protec¬ 
tion of elders (LXIV, 44, 45). In the same Kanda in Bharata's 
solemn disavoval of his complicity in Rama's exile, the poet 
narrates in extenso the sins which must be avoided by all. 

In this charming and indirect manner, the poet gives us a 
clear insight into virtues and vices without making his work a 
mere manual of ethics. For instance, he emphasises the need 
for early rising and exercise and bath in cold water and 
meditation by making Viswamitra appeal to Rama to do so in a 
well-known verse. 

IF SR&t I 

3f%g n ( Bala > xm, 2). 

®\ 

See also Ayodhya, LXII, 20, 7. In a similar way he makes us 
realise the heinousness of sins* 
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3RJ f5TfMr ll (Ayodhya, CIX, 21). 

See also Aranya, XVI, 3, 7. In Aranya, IX, 3, Sita says that the 
three major sins are falsehood and adultery and causeless cruelty. 
See also LXXXVII, 23, 24. Addiction to drink is a great sin. 
(Ayodhya, XII, 79; Aranya, XXXIII, 45). Equally sinful is over¬ 
addiction to sexual pleasure, the worst and most sinful aspect of 
it being adultery. See Aranya, XXXVIII, 30; L, 7; Kishkindha, 
XVII, 34, 35; XXXIII, 54; Sundara,XXI, 7, 8; Yuddha, IX, 16. 
And even if we refrain from sin, we shall suffer if we 
are attached to sinful persons. See Aranya, XXXVIII, 26 ; 
XXXIX, 20. 

Further, a man should also guard himself against giving 
way to grief and despondency and despair. Despondency will 
kill enthusiasm and energy and initiative and wisdom. There is 
no friend of man equal to enthusiasm. See Ayodhya, LX1I, 15, 
16; Aranya, LXIII, 19; Kishkindha, I, 121, 122, 123; VII, 9,12, 
18; LXIV, 11, 12; Yuddha, II, 6, 15, 21. Neither should a man 
go off to the other extreme and fall a prey to anger. We must 
curb anger by wisdom. Kishkindha, XXXIII, 52; Sundara, 
LIT, 8; LV, 4 to 7; Uttara, XII, 20, 21. 

The poet says further that the prosperity which is attained 
by upstarts in improper ways leads to great evil and misery 
( (wwfapw t —Aranya, VIII, 1). Good lineage, 

good conduct, and good luck should thus go together if a man 
is to do good to himself and to others. 

Thus self-control of sense-appetites is of the essence of 
individual life. This is not starvation of the senses but subjuga¬ 
tion of the senses for the sake of their sublimation so that we 
may attain the fullest self-realisation and self-expression of the 
soul. Be good and do good—that is the highest duty of man 

uprai mm, I 

mm n 
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SrI sfosi ^ Jf^fe * ^ l| (Uttara, XII, 22, 23). 

These verses carry our mind to the sublime verse in the Katha 
Upanishad. 

sWfsHvtf: | 

IKRSftfcf crfM: II 


CHAPTER VIII 

Valmiki's Ideals of Family Life. 

Rabindranath Tagore has appositely called Valmiki’s work 
as the Epic of the Household. In Hindu society the unit is 
even today the family, though under the impact of modern 
western individualism and hedonism the family is disintegrating 
fast. Family ties and affections are much stronger and more 
enduring and intimate in India than anywhere else in the world. 
The Brihadi-ranyaka Upanishad stresses the fact that the husband 
and the wife are two halves forming one uuit in union. 

m a pfaiwtf 

troiRPRl 3d: ^ *Rcll^ II 

In the Ramayana the duties and graces and sanctities of the 
family life are described in a manner not found or rivalled 
elsewhere. 

It is often said that reverence for womanhood is the acid 
test of a civilisation. According to Hindu culture the modesty 
and charity and purity of women and the loyalty and purity of 
men are equally acid tests of civilisation. Valmiki has stressed 
all these aspects. Man is by nature a pugnacious and destructive 
animal. Woman is the guardian of the emotional and spiritual 
elements in human nature. Children renew our childhood for 
us and keep fresh our faith in God. 

Valtniki has said much about the noble qualities of women. 
He has no doubt referred here and there to the defects of the 
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lower types of womanhood. Has not Shakespeare done so? 
Valmiki says that they are prone to neglect a man in misfortune 
and are fickle and fierce of tongue (Aranya, XIII, 5, 6). 
Atri says so to Rama to exalt Sita’s greatness. Dasaratha says 
that women are cunning and selfish and then modtfies his state¬ 
ment by saying that he does not refer to in that way to women 
generally but only to Kaikeyi. 

qtfqat Jtf* m-. srpte i 

*1 Mtfa ffcra: II (Ayodhya, XII, 103). 

It goes without saying that the Rakshasas have a low opinion 
about women. Mahodara refers to the fickleness of women 
( wtegfl re—Yuddha LXIV, 33.) Ravana, as the lewdest man in 
the world, has naturally a very low opinion about womanhood. 
But these are exceptions. The picture of woman drawn by the 
poet is a noble one. He has always depicted her loyalty and 
her purity. He says also that a pure woman’s tears will never 
fall in vain and that he who tries to harm her will shrivel in 
the fire of her chastity. 

qfolflRT q<FR I (Yuddha, CXIV, 67). 

qfararaiTOT ^ § swt I (Yuddha, CXIV, 23). 

The Pativrata ideal is always before the eyes of the poet. 
Anasuya says: 

#JTrqr&roqrcf qtf qft: I (Ayodhya, CXVII, 22). 
Dasaratha says: 

3 m qrcW jihr, ftjoiYqqT 1 

qq fqWTRRT nm ll (Ayodhya, LXII, 8). 

Sumantra Says : 

f| JTTCfat | (Ayodhya, XXXV, 8). 

Sita has depicted this ideal in a way not matched anywhere 
else. The adjectives Sahadharmachari , Pativrata, Mahabhaga, 
and Chchayeva anugata sada, in the famous verses uttered by 
Janaka at her marriage give us the clue to the poet’s conception 
of womanhood. The love of Sita to Rama and of Rama to Sita 
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was based primarily on the qualities ot head and heart and only 
secondarily on physical loveliness. 

|| (Bala, LXXVII, 27, 28). 

Rama and Sita say that even if a woman carries on the worship 
of God while neglecting her duty to her husband she is a misfit and 
a failure and a breaker of her primary duties in life, that she 
must obey him and follow him and be always by his side, that 
all the other relations of a man have their separate lives where¬ 
as his wife alone merges her life in his life, and that she shares 
all his joys and sorrows. See Ayodhya, XXIV, 21, 25, 26, 29 ; 
XXVI, 3, 4, 6, 11. See also Ayodhya XXIX, 16, 17, 20 ; 
XXX, 40; XXXV, 8, XXXVII, 20; CXVIII, 9, 54; Sundara, 
LIII, 28. 

The poet further states the philosophy of the marital 
spiritual union in noble words which have come ringing down 
the corridor of time and for which we shall seek a parallel 
elsewhere in vain. He says that a man is identical with his wife 
and that a woman solemnly married by sacramental ceremonies 
is one with him not only during life but beyond death and for 
ever in future and that widowhood is the greatest sorrow in life. 

snw ft I (Ayodhya, XXXVII, 24). 

m HI || (Ayodhya, XXIX, 18). 

[See also Uttara, XXV, 42]. 

Valmiki affirms that the gift of a girl in marriage is the 
greatest of all gifts (Kishkindha, XXIV, 38). He knows and says 
that in practice the father of a girl is put to all sorts of discourtesy 
and humiliation in his choice of proper husband for her. 
(Ayodhya, CXVIII, 35; Uttara IX, 9, 10; XII, 11, 12). 

It looks as if among the upper classes the women used to put 
on as covering an upper cloth ( awakuntana ), though there was 
no gosha system among the Hindus. See Yuddha, XXIV, 62. 
Rama. says that at times of great grief and during battles and 
sv)ayamvaras\ and sacrifices and weddings a woman can 
R~13 
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freely appear in public (Yuddha, CXVII, 26, 27). Thus in 
India the social leaders set up sensible standards of conduct and 
steered a middle course between unbridled licence and complete 
control and confinement. In fact, Kaikeyi acted as Dasaratha’s 
charioteer and even as his comrade in battle. 

In the same manner the standard of loyalty and fidelity and 
chastity set by Rama for himself in regard to Sita is as high as 
that set by Sita for herself in regard to Rama. He is an Eka- 
patnivrata (having only one wife in life), and during her exile 
and after her departure he had a golden image of Sita in her place 
(Ayodhya, LXXII, 48; Uttara XL, 8). Sita says to Anasuya 
that he was of steady affection and that his affection for her was 
like that of her parents besides being that of a husband and a 
lover. 

tercqfPTt swkr fa^ fa* I (Ayodhya, CXVIII, 4). 

In a Hindu family, the parents and the brothers and the 
sisters have as honoured a place as the couple and the children. 
In fact, motherhood is regarded as a higher crown of glory than 
wifehood. The father's place also is unique as he is the object 
of reverential affection even to the mother. Respect for the 
parents is the true source of the well-being of the generations. 
See Ayodhya, XVIII, 16; XXV, 6; XXX. 33. The elder brother 
is treated like a father and the younger like a son (See Ayodhya, 
XL, 6, 25, 26). The guru is as respected as the parents. (Ayodhya 
CXI, 3), Children are welcomed with limitless affection. A son 
is dearer than all else and secures his father’s spiritual welfare. 
See Ayodhya, CVI, 12, 13; LXIII, 9; LXXIV, 14. Kishkindha, 
XXIV, 20. Guests and servants also are treated with respect, 
Sundara, I, 120. 

Thus Valmiki’s ideals of family life are exalted and noble 
and are of the essence of the Hindu concept of Dharma. Rama's 
life is here, as in other aspects of life, the model of a good and 
noble family life and is its true focus and centre- 
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Valmiki’s Ideals of Social Life. 

Valmiki has given us a clear and correct ,and comprehen¬ 
sive picture of a harmonions social polity composed of inter¬ 
dependent social groups. According to him character (seela) as 
well as birth (jati) determine the social status of an individual. 
He refers often to the Chaturvarnya (four-group) ideal which is 
different from the modern caste system in which birth is the 
sole passport and need not go with its necessary accompaniment 
of character and efficiency, and which encourages continually 
fissions on the basis of sectarian hatred and professional jealousy 
and group centrifugalism. In the Chaturvarnya ideal we have 
only four broad groupings. Such social system eliminates fierce 
and indiscriminate competition and allows a large measure fc of 
common action while allowing special aptitudes and capacities 
fornational service to be perpetuated and continually improved 
for the good of all. 

The Ramayana shows that the four-caste (Chaturvarnya) 
ideal had been firmly established. 

^344 S#JT II (Kishkindha, IV, 6). 

See also Bala, I, 96; XXV, 17; Ayodhya, LXXXII, 32; CVI, 
21; Sundara, XXXV, 11; Yuddln, CXXVIII, 32; Uttara, LXX, 
11; LXXV, 28. But these passages did not imply any 
demand of any rights and privileges and the society was based 
on a system of duties and on the principles of inter-dependence 
and mutual service. The Chaturvarnya ideal went hand in hand 
with the four-Asrama (stages of life) ideal, Itrwas recognised that 
the householder’s life Was all important for the welfare of all the 
others Asramas (Ayodhya, CVI, 22). But it is in the Vana* 
prastha asrama that a man and a woman learn to live lives of 
perfect asanga (detachment), and maitri (tenderness to all beings) 
and bhakti (devotion to God), The Ramayana describes them 
as living in huts (parna*Zlass) and as wearing Vulkala (bark- 
dress) and Krishnajina (deerskin) and as living on vegetarian 
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diet and as being devoted to vedic study and penance and 
meditation. (Ayodhya, XV, to 23). They lived a life of complete 
non-violence.in thought and word and deed. That was why 
they sought Rama’s protection against Ravana, though they 
had the necessary spiritual force to punish the latter themselves. 
(Aranya, I, 7, 8, 22). The hermits did not shun society but gave 
advice and consolation to the persons who went to them. Nay, 
they showed hospitality to their guests in an abundant measure. 
The hospitality shown by Bharadwaja was an exceptional feat. 
But the ordinary/hospitality is described in the delineation of the 
reception given to Rama by Agastya. (Aranya, XII, *6, 27). 
The instance of Anasuya shows that women also used to per¬ 
form tapas. Vedavati was a sramani or tapasi. So were Sabari 
and Swayamprabha. The words sramana and sramani occur 
in many places in the poem. (Bala, XIV 10; Ayodhya, 
XXVIII, 5; Aranya, LXXIV, 7). The Sanyasis are described 
as persons who have renounced the world .and belong to the 
fourth Asrama. They wore ochrecoloured cloths (Kashaya) 
and were called Parivrajakas (See Aranya, XLVI, 31). 

Though the Brahmans were the foremost group and though 
the Sudras could not study the Vedas (Sundara, XXVIII, 5), yet 
the utmost harmony prevailed among all the social groups (Bala, 
VI, 19), and all were devout, hospitable, grateful, noble f 
valorous,and full of heroism. 



«RT«T S® frrswpr: ll (Bala, V, 17). 

On important occasions all people were fed without any exclu. 
sions (See Bala, XIV, 10, 11). It is said also that the Brahmins 
did not want to rule but used to be content to have gifts of 
money and kine. See Bala, XIV, 48, to 46. The poet extols 
such Brahmans as are given to vedic study and who are of 
controlled senses and who rarely accept gifts and who are free 
from defects and vices and pursue a life of knowledge and 
virtue (Bala, VI, 13 to 16, XIV, 19; Ayodhya, XLV, 13, 24, 25; 
Yuddha, XXX, 19, 20). 
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The Ramayana disproves the theory of an Aryan race and 
Dravidian race. The Hindu communities form but one people 
and have unity of race and culture and abode. The words Arya 
and Atv&rya are used in the poem as terms of praise and blame 
respectively and have no racial implications at all. (See Ayodhya, 
XII, 79; XVIII, 31; XXI, 41; XXXVI, 14; GCII, 25; CXVIII, 
31; Aranya, XVIII, 19; Sundara, LII, 12; Yuddha, XVI, 11 to 
14; XVIII, 36; XLIX, 13; LXVI, 23; LXXI, 2; CV1, 5, 13; 
Uttara, XVII, 30). The reference to Nishadas, Dashas, etc. in 
the Ayodhya Kanda (LI, 3z ; LXXXIV, 4, 7) is not indicative of 
any particular Non-Aryan or Dravidian tribes. The were only 
Professional sub-groups in the social polity. Nor does the 
reference to Nivata kavachas (Uttara, XXIII, 6) or to Kalakeyas 
(Uttara, XXIII, 17) or to the Andhras and Pandras and Cholas 
and Pandyas and Keralas in South India (Kishkindha (XLI, 12) 
indicate any separate racial stock at all. In the Bala Kanda 
Chapter LV there is undoubtedly a reference to various tribes 
such as Paplavas, Yavanas, Sakas, Kambojas, Haritas, Kiratas 
etc. Very possible these were alien peoples who entered into 
India. Such of them as got a foothold here probably got 
merged in the population as a whole. 

There is no doubt some reference to Chandaias in the poem. 
In the Bala Kanda, Chapter LVIII, verse 11, there is a reference 
to King Trisanku who was cursed to become a Chandala. The 
latter is described as dark and as wearing dark clothing and 
iron ornaments. In Chapter LIX Viswamitra curses the sons of 
Vasishta who cursed Trisanku to become a Chandala. He cursed 
them to live as eaters of corpses and dog’s flesh. From this 
we cannot infer any wide prevalence of untouchability. It looks 
as if some persons who grossly broke the scheme of social life 
became Chandaias and were outside the pale of group life. Nor 
does it seem to me that there was any system of slavery in those 
days. The reference to Dasas and Dasis in the Balakanda, 
LXXIV, 5 and Aranya Kanda, XVIII, 9, is only to the royal 
retinues of servants and nothing more, 
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Thus the most important aspect of the social polity in the 
poem is the ideal of the four asramas and of the four social 
groups. It is described in the poem with an unmistakeable 
emphasis. We must also remember that the forest (tapovana) 
and the town and the village were inextricably interlinked 
and that the divine waters of the higher life flowed into the 
society as a whole from the hermitage. 


CHAPTER X. 

Valmiki’s Economic and Political Ideals. 

It is a natural transition from the poets’ social ideals to his 
economic and political ideals. The Sanskrit names for the 
economic science and political science are Artha Sastra and 
Dandaniti. The poet says that only those who have studied 
these should be treated as experts in economic and political 
matters. 

II 

arftcl =* 4 SRI: | 

II 

(Yuddha, LXIII, 14, 15, 16). 

He describes Hanuman as one who had settled views and knew 
the science of polity and the special duties of the age. 

(Kishkindha, XXIX, 6). 
Even to-day the two chapters in the Ramayana popularly known 
as the Narajaka sarga (Ayodhya, LXVH) and the Kachchit sarga 
(Ayodhya, C. 1), as well as Chapters I and II of the Ayodhya 
Kanda contain the quintessence of economic and political 
wisdom. In the Ramayana we find references alsoi to. various 
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occupations and industrial arts such as masons, carpenters, 
hodmen, artists, diggers and others (See Bala, XIII, 6, 7). 
Ayodhya LXXX, LXXXIII.Yuddha CXXX, 4). In theNarajaha 
Chapter stated that, if there is no proper government, there will 
be no proper agriculture or industry or trade or wealth. There 
will be no proper social life. There will be no art worth the 
name. Nor will there be a proper spiritual life. Men will 
devour are another. See Ayodhya, LXVII, 10, 11, 15, 22; 
Aranya, XLI, 10; X, 9. 

In regard to economic life, Rama asks Bharata whether the 
country is prosperous and whether the agriculturists and cattle- 
rearers are doing well and whether the traders are carrying on 
their commercial operations, and whether the income exceeds 
the expenditure. 

sfaTtaFftfcr: ii 
^Rfki sfecrerra st# k i 

~<W' II 

(Ayodhya, C, 47, 48, 55). 

He refers also to ocean-going ships Sundara, 

LVII, 4). See also Sundara, I, 68, XVII, 3; XXV, 14; XXVIII, 8. 
In Kishkindha, XVI, 24, there is a reference to ships heavily 
laden with cargoes. 

A remarkable feature of Valmiki’s concept of political and 
economic life is the way in which he puts the basic ideas into 
the mouths of persons of diverse stations in life. Politics should 
be the serious life-work of all citizens and becomes unreal when 
it is confined to mere professors and politicians. We hear in 
the poem many political ideas from diverse characters—from 
Narada in Moola Ramayana, from Valmiki in Cantos VI to VII, 
of the Bala Kanda and Cantos I and II of the Ayodhya Kanda, 
from Dasaratha in Canto III of the same, from the people of 
Ayodhya in Ayodhya, LXVII, from Rama in Ayodhya, C, from 
Hanuman in Ayodhya, XXIX, from Surpanakha in Aranya, 
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XXXIII, from Mareecha in Aranya, XL and XLI, from Sita in 
Sundara, XXXV, from Vibheeshana in Sundara LII and Yuddha, 
LII, from Prahasta and Maha Paisva in Yuddha, XII and XIII, 
from Kumbhakarna in Yuddha, LXIII, and from the VHnara 
leaders in Yuddha, LXXXVII. What we have in the Ramayana 
in the above-said Cantos may be an imaginative idealisation but 
is not a mere utopian theory. The Rama Rajya was a great 
peak in the universal political life and has rightly been held up 
as a model for the whole world by Mahatma Gandhi. 


I have already referred to the poet’s clear vision of the 
unity of India (Bala, V, 11; Ayodhya, CVII, 17; Kishkindha, 
XVIII, 6). He says that balanced and disciplined natures are 
required to carry an well the national political life. 

xm qlsfad W& I 

*1 ll (Aranya, XLI, 11). 


He contrasts the righteous polity of Kosala with the unrighteous 
though luxurious polity of Lanka. The life beautiful can flourish 
only in a city beautiful. The life holy can flourish only in a 
city of holiness, a civitas dei. Ayodhya was a great city in size 
and in population and in prosperity and in prowess and in purity 
and in spirituality. See Bala V, 5 to 17; VI, 6 to 26; Ayodhya, 
LI, 22. In Bala, V, 8, LXXVII, 8, and in Yuddha, LXVII, 84, 
the poet refers to the broad roads which were sprinkled well 
with water to lay the dust. 

|| (Bala, IV, 8). 


Lanka is full of the spoils of war, and its inhabitants are greedy 
and cruel and lustful and wallow in sin and strife and sensuality. 
It has got everything calculated to excite the senses but nothing 
which feeds the spiritual life. 




Sec also Sundara, I, 200; II, 22, 23; I, 3, 12 to 14, 
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Kingship was the normal type of polity in the Ramayana age. 
In Uttara, Canto LXXVI, 37 to 45, we are told that the people 
prayed to God Brahma for a king and that thereupon the 
Lokapalas (cosmic deities) gave a portion of their power to King 
Kshupa. Even there the suggestion is that the King has in his 
various aspects and functions the aspects and functions of the 
Lokapalas. This view is stated also in Manu, VII, 4 to 8. See 
Aranya, I. 18; XLI, 12, 13; Kishkinda, XVIII, 44. But the more 
valuable portion of the poem is the portion describing the evils 
of anarchy (Ayodhya, LXVII) and the portions describing the 
desirable physical and intellectual and moral traits of an ideal 
King (Bala, 1; Ayodhya, I, II, C; Sundara, XXXV). 

In Valmiki’s age the kings of the solar line had a general 
overlordship over the whole of India. Dasaratha is described as 
a Natha samanta , i.e. to whom the other kings make obeisance 
(Bala, VII, 21 ; XVIII, 47). The tribute [bali) paid by them is 
referred to in Bala, V, 14; Ayodhya, LXXX1I, 8; XV, 29; Uttara, 
XXXIX, 10). The kingship of the age was largely an elec¬ 
tive monarchy. Though primogeniture was the rule yet it 
was not an absolute rule. The reigning king can himself 
supersede a son given to evil ways. (Ayodhya, XXVI, 36; 
XXXVI, 16). The hair-apparent had to be nominated by the king 
and his nomination had to be approved of by the popular sabha 
or assembly and the assembly of allied and tributory princes. 
(Ayodhya, II, 15, 16). Ordinarly the eldest son would succeed 
(Ayodhya, II, 11; III, 2, VIII, 14. 53; LXXII, 20, 22; LXXIX, 7; 
LXXXII, 13; Cl, 2; CX, 32, 33; Uttara LIV, 5, 6). In the 
absence of a son, a brother of the king would be nominated 
(Yuddha, CXXXI, 88, 29). Sugreeva who was the Yuvarajah was 
crowned as king when Vali died. At the same time Vali’s son 
Angada was crowned as hair-apparent and was later crowned as 
king when Sugreeva abdicated the throne to go with Rama to 
paradise (Kishkindha, IX,’3; XV, 23; XXVI, 36,$37; Uttara, 
CVIII, 23). The crown prince used to be trained by the, 
king in administration and warfare. (Bala, LXXVII, 22, 
Ayodhya, II, 38). 

B—14 
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The kingship of Valmiki’s age was a limited and constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. It was limited by the Dharma Sastras on the 
one hand and by the powers of the Cabinet and the Sabha on 
the other hand. If the king disobeyed the Dharma Sastras and 
oppressed his subjects, he could be exiled or even killed. King 
Vena was killed. Sagara banished his eldest son Asamanja. 
Even Ravana refrained from killing the envoy Hanuman when 
Vibheshana told him that such an act was opposed to Raja 
Dharma (Sundara, LII, 6). But generally speaking he was a 
dictator and despot unlike the kings of the solar race who were 
just and constitutional monarchs. 

With the above background in mind, we can now proceed 
to a consideration of the poet’s concept of kingly qualities and 
duties. A cursory view is enough in regard to the external 
aspects of kingly life. The coronation ceremony was always 
grand and imposing. It was the same whether in Kosala or 
Kishkindha or Lanka. (See Kishkindha XXVI, 22, 35, Yuddha, 
CXXXI, 60, etseqq.). See also Ayodhya, III, 8, XIV, 35, XV, 11, 
XXVI, 9 etc. in regard to the proposed coronation of Rama as 
Yuvarajah. On the previous day the king-elect had to observe 
fast and vigil. There was a royal procession with music on 
the day of the coronation (See Yuddha, CXXX, 3 ( . Waters 
brought from the sacred rivers were kept ready for the 
royal Abhisheka (bathing ceremony). There were oblations 
in the fire. The tributary kings and the ministers and the 
members of the sabha and the guild leaders and State officials 
were present. The city was aily decorated with flags and 
flowers. The actual abhishaka was by the Ritwiks with mantras 
and by the virgins and by the ministers and by the army chiefs 
and by the Vaisiya leaders in succession. The king then put on 
new silk garments and was crowned with the hereditary diadem 
(Kirita) on the ancestral throne. The white umbrella (chchatra), 
which was the symbol of his sovereignty, was held over his head 
and he was fanned with Yak tail fans (chamaras). Then presents 
were given to and by the King. He then went in procession 
through the city. The women used to shower flowers on hinj 
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from the balconies and windows of their mansions. (Ayodhya, 

XVI, 37). 

The king’s palace was called prasada. It was many stories 
in height and had many sections (Kakshya) with five courtyards. 
The antahpura or residential portion and women’s apartments 
had three Kahshyas , the outer courts being occupied by ser¬ 
vants and guards. In Ayodhya, LVII, 17, we are told that 
Sumantra crossed seven courts (Kakshyas) to see Dasaratha. We 
must bear in mind the analogy of the Kosala and Kishkindha 
Kingdoms, as Lakshmana also had to cross seven courtyards to 
see Sugriva (Kishkindha, XXXIII, 18). These were divided in¬ 
to BShya (outer) Kakshya (Uttara, XXXVI, 14) and Madhya 
(middle) Kakshya (Uttara, XL LI, 36) and Antah (inner) Kakshya. 
Dasaratha’s palace had eight Kakshyas (sections). See Ayodhya, 
LVII, 21. The king used to attend to public business in the 
earlier portion of the day and then spend the remainder of the 
day and the entire night in the antahpura or inner apartments. 
These had gardens and parks (See Uttara, XLII, 1). 

ft* II (Uttara, XLII, 26). 

ROTT 3 | (Uttara, XXXVI, 63). 

Though one could drive into the outer three Kaksyas (courts), 
one had to go on foot into the last three courts. (See Ayodhya, 

XVII, 20, 2i). It was in the inner apartments of women that 
divine worship and religious ceremonies were performed. 

steft TtafelHl I (Uttara, XLII, 27). 

The doorkeeper of the palace was known as the Prateehara 
(Uttara, I, 10). The princes had separate palaces of their own. 
Rama as the first prince had iiis own palace (Ayodhya, XVI, 
XVII). His bedroom had curtains Ayodhya, XV, 21.) 

His brothers had separate palaces when he was the King. (Uttara, 
XXIV, 3, 6, to 9). But it is in the description of Ravana’s 
palace in the Sundara Kanda (Chapters VII to XI) that Valmiki 
surpasses himself. Ravana had arbours made of creepers, 
picture galleries, play rooms, artificial hillocks, love houses, etc. 
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(Sundara, VI, 26, 37). It looks as if kings had not only story¬ 
tellers and musicians and dancers and actors and others as 
makers of entertainment but also dwarfs and jesters in their 
palaces. See Ayodhya, III, 17, X, 12; LXIX, 4, 5; Kishkindha, 
XXXI, 20; Sundara, X, 32; Uttara, XLII, 20, 21; XLIII, 1. 

d«ff 3lrf% ^ I 

^RRS'TRT^ I 

fRRT ^fWTT || (Uttara, XLIII, 1). 

The kings used to take to hunting with zest. But, though 
it was necessary in the interests of the people at large and of 
agriculture in particular, over-indulgence in it was condemned 
as a Vyasana (evil passion) like gambling and lewdness. Dasa- 
ratha and Rama were fond of hunting. (Ayodhya, LXIII, 21; 
XLIX, 15). Dasaratha received during his hunting a curse which 
was both a blessing and a curse. He sped an arrow in the direc¬ 
tion of a sound which he imagined to be that of a wild elephant 
drinking water but which was only that of a boy filling his 
pitcher to serve his parents. The sage who was the boy's father 
cursed Dasaratha to have the pangs of separation from his son. 
This happened to be also a blessing to Dasaratha who was then a 
sonless man. King Ilais described in Uttara, XXXVII, H, 9, as 
being very fond of hunting. Hunting was carried on with the 
aid of beaters and dogs and by using arrows and other weapons 
or by the use of nets and nooses and traps (See Ayodhya, LXX, 
23 ; Aranya, LV, 5; Kishkindha, XVIII, 39, 40, 41). 

But it is much more important and interesting for us to 
learn about the royal qualities and duties than about the royal 
pleasures and processions. The Indian political theory refers to 
the seven limbs of the State (Sapt~wga). 

Rama asks Guha : 

^ cW I 

SI ff II (Ayodhya, LII, 72). 
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When Sugreeva, in his absorption in his royal pleasures, forgets 
his royal duties and especially to his royal ally, Hanuinan pulls 
him up thus: 

inn sfafirefadr I 

faqmi 5ft# n 

qt ft h# i 

If5q q q>)fd*r RdTISllft q(& II 

q?q #5i«i fqqpjqpn q i 

H IF# »T^5#II (Kishkindha, XXIX, 9 to 11). 

The king is the pivot and hub of the State. Valmiki, in 
the very beginning of his poem and while describing Dasaratha, 
gives his conception of royal qualities and duties. Every adjec¬ 
tive used there is telling. The king should be a man of piety, 
and spiritual knowledge, a lover of Dharma, a man of farseeing 
vision, a lover of his people, a man of self-control, one who is a 
Rajarshi and who is equal to a Maharshi, a man of subdued foes, 
a man of many friends, a person of opulence and munificence, 
a man of fame, a man of truth, and a guardian and promoter of 
the highest aims of life. See Bala, VI, 1, 2, 8. Viswamitra in 
his questions to Dasaratha about his welfare gives as a summary 
of kingly duty and happiness. 

$ ^ ^ mM ft i 

$5# m n 

## sftdf: nq sifter fftfti: i 

'¥ ft ftrgq ftlf^l^ HR3f#q;|| (Bala, XVIII, 46, 47). 

Dasaratha, in his advice to Rama on the eve of crowning him as 
Yuvaraja, says that a king should control impulses born of lust 
and anger and should know directly the -welfare of his subjects 
and should please his ministers and his people and have full 
granaries and treasuries and arsenals. See Ayodhya, III, 41 to 
44; Kishkindha, XXXIV, 7. 

The king’s primary duties are the protection of his subjects 
from external attack and internal disorder and the rendering of 
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impartial justice. He is called Shashtcimsa or Shatbhage , as he 
gets a of the yield or income by way of taxation. (Ayodhya, 
LXXV, 24; Uttara, VII, 30). Even the hermits contribute or \ 
of their punja (religious merit) to him. See Aranya, VI, 11, 14. 
He must tax his people lightly and leniently. (Ayodhya, C, 29). 
He is the source of dharma and artha and k3ma in the Slate. 
He must treat his subjects like his sons. (Aranya, VI, 11, 12, 
14 ; L, 9 ; Uttara, LXXIV, 30, 31). He must lead a pure and 
disciplined life, because his subjects will follow his example. 

k W II (Ayodhya, CIX, 9). 

Chapter XXXIII of the Aranya Kanda describes the vices and 
sins to be avoided by him. He must be the strength of the 
weak and the eye of the blind and the staff of the lame. 

(Uttara, LIX; Prakshipta sarga, XIII, 23). 
He must punish ill-doing but he should also have mercy and 
clemency. (Uttara, LXXIX, 9; Aranya, LXV, 91; Kishkindha, 
XVII, 17, 27, 30). See also Kishkindha, XVIII, 8. He must 
scrutinise the budget and control the slate income and expendi¬ 
ture. (Ayodhya, I, 26; C, 55). 

We gather valuable information from the poem about the 
daily life of the king. He wakes to music (Ayodhya, LXXXVIII, 
8 and Uttara, XXXVII, 2 to 11). He bathes and worships the 
fire and devas and pitris. He then goes to attend to public 
business. (Uttara, XXXVII, 13, 14). He has to do this day 
after day. In fact, Rama is sorry that for four days after he 
banished Sita he was in grief and did not attend to his public 
duties. 'Uttara, LIII, 6). See also Aranya, XXXIII, 4. Hanuman 
blames Sugreeva for having after his coronation given himself up 
to pleasures after entrusting the public affairs to his ministers. 
(Kishkindha, XXIX, 5). The king should attend to each matter 
in proper time and in proper succession. (Yuddha, XII, 30 to 32). 

. The duties of kings in war are as important as his duties in 
peace. A king must know when to make peace and when to 
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make war. (Aranya, LXXII, 8; Sundara, XLI, 3; Yuddha, XIII, 
7, XXXV, 7 to 9). War should be the last resort. (Yuddha, 
IX, 8). The king should please his army and the army should 
protect him. (Yuddha, CXXV, 10; Kishkindha, LXV, 23). But 
the possession of great military power is a great temptation to use 
it in a cruel way. Sita warns us against such user (Aranya, IX). 
Rama replies to her that such power should be used only for 
protection. (Aranya, X, 3). Death in battle leads to heaven. 
Even a sinful man is purified by his valiant death in battle. 
(Yuddha, XLI, 69.) It is stated also that if a king kills his foe in 
battle, he should arrange for the righteous rule of the enemy’s 
country as Rama did. (Uttara, LXII, 11). War was never 
regarded as one of the aims of life. Defensive wars were treated 
as inevitable and righteous wars were treated as an open doorway 
to heaven. (Ayodhya LX1V, 41, 42; Yuddha, CXII, 19). 
Offensive war for conquest was regarded as an evil. It was also 
realised and taught that war is the greatest calamity in this 
sorrowful world and that it is after all an uncertain affair. See 
Sundara, XXVII, 53; XLVI, 15; Yuddha, XLVI, 32; CXIII, 18; 
CXIV, 33; Uttara, XX, 10). See also Manu, VII, 198 to 200. 

Even to-day the questions of Rama to Bharata in the 100th 
Chapter of the Ayodhya Kanda contain the quintessence of 
polity and public administration. It will not be possible to 
discuss all the matters dealt with that in that long chapter but I 
may indicate here the essence of its contents. The kings must 
primarily be pious men and show respect for age and learning 
and character. They should lead a disciplined daily life. They 
shouid be free from vices and evil habits and impulses. They 
should pursue the trivarga or three aims of life (Dharma and 
Artha and Kama) in harmony. They must seek the friendship 
of learned and wise and pious men and avoid selfish and 
sceptical Brahmins. They must learn the ethical and economic 
and political sciences. They must know the art of public ad¬ 
ministration well. They must consult the ministers and keep 
their decisions secret and carry them out with easy effort and 
great results, They must appoint the ablest men to the highest 
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places and should bestow on a man only such an office as is 
appropriate to him. They must appoint a proper commander- 
in-chief and give food and pay regularly to the soldiers. They 
must have worthy ambassadors and able and reliable spies. They 
must be strict yet lenient in punishment. They must tax suitably 
and in a wise and unirritating manner. Their budget should 
always be a surplus budget. They must encourage industry and 
trade and commerce. They must own plenty of cattle and horses 
and elephants. They must dig tanks and plant gardens and 
build temples. In short they must make the people contented 
and strong and prosperous and happy, 

Though the king is thus the pivot of the polity, yet the 
success of the political life of the community will depend largely 
on the cabinet of ministers and the state officials and the local 
self-government institutions and the army (Ayodhya, C, 17, 25). 
Of these the ministers are the most important. Dasaratha and 
Rama had both amatyas and mantris. Valmiki differentiates 
them clearly (See Bala, 1 to 4; Ayodhya, LXVII, 4; CXII, 7; 
Yuddha, XI, 26). The amatyas were 8 in number and were 
Dhristi, Jayantha, Vijaya and others. There were two Ritwics 
or Purohits, viz. Vaishta and Vamadeva, of whom the former 
was the royal guru . There were also mantris or councillors such 
as Jabali, Kasyapa and others who were learned Brahmins. 
Sumantra was both minister and charioteer. ^ 

—Govindaraja’s commentary on Bala, IX, 1). Amatya 
means one who is always near the king. Sumantra is some¬ 
times called Sachiva also. (Bala, VII, 3>, 4, VIII, 4, XII, 5, 6; 
Uttara L1X, Prakshipta sarga Xill, verse 26). Hanuman is 
called the sachiva of Sugreeva (Kishkindha, III, 27). Mantris 
are referred to in Kishkindha, IX, 21. There is a reference to 
Ravana’s sachivas and mantris in Sundara, XLIK, 13 and Uttara, 
XXVII, 27), and to Vibheeshana’s amatyas in Uttara, V, 44. 
Evidently the amatyas and ritriks and mantris acted as a joint 
committee (mantri parishad). They were actively functioning 
during the interegnun after Dasarath'as death and are referred to 
in Ayodhya, LXVII, 2 to 4 and L \XIX, 1, as Rajakartarah 
(king-maker). When Vasishta, who was deputed to choose the 
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successor, chose Bharata they offered the crown to him in the 
name of the people and the srenis (corporations). See Ayodhya, 
LX XIX, 4, 17. The council of ministers was consulted on all 
important occasions, e.g. when Dasaratha proposed to perform 
an Aswamedha sacrifice, when he had to decide about sending 
Rama with Viswamitra, when considering Rama’s marriage, 
when making Rama as Yuvaraja, and when a Brahmin’s 
accusation about his boy’s death during Rama’s rule had to be 
investigated (See Bala, VIII, 5; XIX, 11; LXIX, 18; Ayodhya, 
I, 41; Uttara, LXXI, 3, CXVI). RomapSda consulted the 
mantriparishad about bringing Rishyasringa (Bala, IX, 4, X, 12). 

Valmiki says that the ministers should be learned, discip¬ 
lined, clever, self-controlled, high-souled, valiant, renowned, 
tranquil, truthful, obedient, honest and charming in speech 
(Bala, VII, 5, 6; Ayodhya, C, 16). Their office was generally 
hereditary (pttri-paithamahan, Ayodhya, C, 27). They must 
know by means of spies all that goes on in the State (Bala, VII, 8, 
Kishkindha XV, 16). They must keep a full treasury. They 
must administer impartial justice. They must know how and 
when to make peace and war. They must speak out their minds 
and advise the king (Aranya, XL, 9 to 11; XL, 6 to 12; Kish¬ 
kindha, XXXII, 18; Yuddha, XIV, 22). They must be experts in 
Niti Shastra and Mantra Tattwa (Sundara, XLI, 13). The king 
should consult them singly and in groups and as a body (Ayodhya, 
C, 72, Yuddha, VI, 5 to 15). He should attach the greatest 
value to their unanimous advice (Yuddha, VI, 12). The 
Amatyas had to go with king during his processions and tours 
and expeditions and also had traditional functions in the corona¬ 
tion ceremonies (See Ayodhya, LXXXIII, 2; CXIII, 2; CXV, 9; 
Yuddha, CXXX, 9, 10; CXXXI, 26). See also Bala, VII, 9, 10, 
15 to 17; Aranya, XLI, 7; Yuddha, XIV, 21). The ministers 
had also to take part in the meetings of the Sabha which 
formed a regular feature of the ancient polity. (Ayodhya, II; 
Yuddha, VI). 

There were also regular officials belonging to the various 
departments. The heads of these departments were called 
R—15 
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Tirthas and were eighteen in number (Ayodhya, C, 37). Among 
the permanent officials the Judges occupied a high place. The 
king sat in the DharmSsana along with the Purohit and the 
sages and the ministers and the Naigamas (heads of mercantile 
corporations). See Uttara, LIX, Prakshipta Sarga, 1 to 3. He 
should hear all complaints promptly and administer speedy and 
impartial justice. Those who were justly punished by the king 
were freed from their sin and went to heaven (Kishkindha, XVIII, 
31). If the king did not punish the evil-doer, he would incur sin. 
(See Kishkindha, XVIII, 34, 64). 

The Sabha or popular assembly also had important functions, 
It was called parishad (Ayodhya, II, Yudda, XII, 1), samiti 
(Yuddha, XI, 32) and samsad (Yuddha, XI, 30). The members 
were treated with respect and were drawn from the capital and 
from provincial stations. They included the heads of the urban 
guilds and the village leaders Ayodhya, LXXXIII, 

11, 15). They are referred to as Srenis (Ayodhya, I, 45, CXI, 
24) and Paura janapada (Ayodhya, XIV, 40, CXI, 27). The 
Sabha was convoked and consulted on very important occasions 
such as the selection of the Yuvarajah, the decision of peace or 
war, the election of a king’s successor when there was no 
Yuvaraja, etc. (Ayodhya, II, XXVII, LXXXII; Sundara, XLIX; 
Yuddha, VI, XI; Uttara, LIV). It was the duty of the members 
to speak out their views boldly and impartially (Uttara, XIII, 34; 
LIX, Prakshipta Sarga, 35). The king presided over the Sabha. 
(Ayodhya, II, 1 to 3). In his absence, the Purohita used to 
preside over it. (Ayodhya, LXXXI, 9 to 11). 

Equal attention was paid in Valmiki’s age to the administra¬ 
tion of towns and of the villages. The capital was called Puri 
or Nagara or Nagari or Mahapuri or Rajhadhani (See Bala, V, 
6, 7, Bala, VI, 6, 7, Ayodhya, LI, 23). The remainder of the 
kingdom was called Rashtra or janapada (See Bala, V, 5 ; 
Ayodhya, L, 4). It consisted of the provincial towns (nagaras 
or pattanas; see Ayodhya LV1I, 4; Aranya, XLII, 16; Kish¬ 
kindha, XL, 21) and the villages (mahagramas, gramas or 
ghoshas). The word Vis ah means the general population (Bala, 
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XI, 9; Ayodhya, II, 28). The inhabitants included townsmen 
(pauras) and villagers (janapada). See Ayodhya, I, 49. Rama 
describes Kosala as irrigated by rivers and channels. (Adeva 
matrika—Ayodhya, C, 46). The king’s officials in charge of the 
provincial units were called Janapadeswaras (Uttara, XXXVII, 
16). The people gave unpaid labour ( Vishti) for the good of the 
State, evidently by way of clearing silt in channels, making 
roads, digging tanks, laying out gardens, building temples and 
choultries, rendering service in festivals etc. (See Ayodhya, 
Chapter LXXX, Yuddha, CXXX, 4). There was also paid labour 
(Karmanthikas). Evidently Village Panchayets looked after 
village affairs and Municipal Corporations managed the urban 
affairs. The Naigamas and Srenimukhyas were the heads of the 
industrial and commercial guilds and corporations in urban 
areas (Ayodhya, XXVI, 14). They had an important place in the 
coronation functions (Ayodhya, XIV, 54; Yuddha, CXXX, 9,17). 
The poet refers to the broad and well-watered streets of Ayodhya. 
(Bala, V, 8; XV, 24; LXXVI1, 8; Ayodhya, V, 18; VII, 2; 
Yuddha, CXXX, 6). It was evidently the duty of the urban 
municipal administration to make good roads and keep the 
roads in good condition and have them watered well to lay the 
dust. Ayodhya had also many parks (Bala, V, 12; Ayodhya, 
LXVII, 17; LXXI, 22, to 26). 

So far as the military science and art are concerned, the 
poem gives us a clear view of the same as it obtained in those 
far-off-days. Both Ayodhya and Lanka had Kootagaras (secret 
and subterraean rooms), vide Bala, V, 16; Sundara, IX, 14, 19. 
Ayodhya was defended by a fort which had a deep moat around 
it. Lanka was on a hilltop. It had many and deep moats also 
(Yuddha, III, 15). Rama asks Bharata if the fort is allright and 
well-defended by soldiers and weapons and machines and had 
plenty of food and water. 

qfrjoflfa m ll (Ayodhya, C, 64). 

In the Yuddha KEnda, III, 20, it is said that there are four types 
of forts, viz. Nadeya (surrounded by the sea or by a river, 
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P3.rvata (surrounded by hills), or Vanya (surrounded by forests) 
or Kritrima (i.e. artificially built with walls and moats). Inside 
the fort there were Charas or spies everywhere (Sundara, IV, 16). 
The soldiers were massed in particular places. They were 
divided into infantry and cavalry and elephant forces and chariot 
forces and were called chaturanga (four-limbed) bala or sainya 
(army). (See Bala, LXIX, 3; Ayodhya XXXVI, 2, LXXXIII, 55; 
Sundara, XLVI, 16; Yuddha, III, 26, XXXVII, 24). Of all 
these types of warriors, the chariot warriors were the greatest 
military experts and could fight also on foot or on horse back or 
on elephants. They could use sastras \(physical weapons) as well 
as Asihras (spiritual weapons). The leaders among them were 
called Maharathas and above these were the Atirathas. They 
could fight innumerable foes at the same time. The car warriors 
could do also S<irathya or charioteering work. The most 
wonderful feat of Indrajit was that after Laxmana killed his 
charioteer, he drove this chariot and carried on his matchless 
fight with Lakshmana. (Yuddha, XC, 44). On another occasion 
the very horses of Indrajit’s chariot executed wonderful move¬ 
ments after the charioteer was killed (See Yuddha, XCI, 29). The 
charioteer also is an important person. Sumantra was both 
minister and charioteer. He was the guide and philosopher and 
friend of Dasaratha. Havana also had a loyal charioteer (Yuddha, 
CVI). Indrajit’s charioteer is described thus by the poet. 

Sffrftrd II (Yuddha, XCI, 29). 

The king was under a duty to give good food and good pay 
regularly to the soldiers and to speak kindly to them (Ayodhya 
C. 33; Uttara, LXXIV, 5.) The soldiers used to be given 
presents after a victory. (Yuddha, CXXV, 4). Both Rama and 
Ravana look the advice of war councils on important 
occasions. 

The poem refers to the wearing of armour (varma or 
kavacha or tanutra or tanutrana). See Ayodhya, XXX, 28; 
Sundara, IV, 18; Yuddha, LIII, 6, LXIX, 61; LXXV, 10. 
The warriors wore also some protection for their arms and 
fingers Bala, XXII, 8; Ayodhya, XCIX, 24- 
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Their swords had sheaths and skin-covered handles and their 
shields had wide bucklers. (Ayodhya, LXXIII, 2 ; XCIX, 22; 
Yuddha, XCVIII, 30). Even the horses and elephants had 
protective armour ^ sFt ^—Yuddha, LXXV, 10). 

besides having gold ornaments. 

The main military weapons (uyudhas) of those days were 
bow (dhanus), arrow (bana), lance, sword, mace, etc. The arrows 
were kept in quivers (Tooneera or Ishudhi). The poem refers 
also to other weapons such as Parigha, Prasa, Soola, Shakti, etc. 
The arrows were of curious shapes-pointed, crc scent-shaped, etc. 
They had feathers to steady and speed them. Some were poi¬ 
soned arrows (Ayodhya X, 1, 25). The army used also yan- 
tras or machines Some of these were used by Sugreeva’s army 
to transport rocks to build the bridge to Lanka. (Yuddha, 
XXII, 58). Ayodhya, Kishkindha and Lanka had machines for 
warlike use also. (Bala, V, 10 ; Kishkindha, XIV, 5 ; Sundara, 
LXIV, 22 ; Yuddha, III, 2, 15, 17). It is doubtful whether the 
Sataghm stated in the poem was a cannon or some other weapon. 
See Bala, V, 11 ; Sundara, II, 21; Yuddha, III, 13 ; XCVI, 26. 
The Vaijayanthi describes it as an iron club with iron spikes 
(^§1*31 rr^i). The poem refers also to vimanas (aero¬ 

planes) and air-fights. But even more powerful than all these 
sastras (weapons) were the asthras which were weapons whose 
destructive powers were intensified by mantras (Yuddha, 
L X XT , 84). Ravana and Indrajit knew most of them but Rama 
knew them all. Sec Bala, XXVII, XXVIII; Yuddha, XL VIII, 
16; XCI, 55 to 59; C, 32, 38). 

The most admirable aspects of the military operations of 
those days were however the carrying on of war under righteous 
restrictions and the non-injury of non-combatants. In both 
these respects, modern warfare is the very antipodes of ancient 
Indian warfare and deserves the severest condemnation. Of- 
course, then as now, retreat from the field of battle was consi¬ 
dered disgraceful, especially as the wives of such cowards would 
laugh at them. 

ft Prato II (Yuddha, LXXXII, 4). • 
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ftogqnf i 

?ITOI'TSfe G qfo ^ 3ftf%sn*^ II (Yuddha, LXVI, 21). 

It was considered sinful to kill women and Rama hesitated to 
kill Tataka till a command came from Viswamitra. (Bala, XXVI, 
IB). It was considered improper to begin a war without a 
declaration of war. (See Aranya, XXXVI, 7). Rama always 
carried on Dharma Yuddha, whereas the Rakshasas never pesi- 
tated to carry on deceitful war (Koota Yuddha)- In fact Lak- 
shmana tells Indrajit that fighting while remaining unseen is the 
method of a thief because it is not open battle. ( 

|| (Yuddha, LXXXVIII, 15). 

fsgsr fk % ^ II Bala. XX, 8). 

sffcqT IlWi *WFt fSqtfal: | 

gOTTRf ^ || (Yuddha, L. 51). 

3 II (Yuddha, LXXIII, 15). 

fSqtft fame. II "(Yuddha, XLIV, 89). 

irsrah n (xlvi, 26 ). 

WBT II (Uttara XV, 9). 

As far as possible, war in the night was avoided. But some- 
times it did take place. Valmiki says that once during a night 
fight Vanaras killed Vanaras, and Rakshasas killed Rakshasas 
(Yuddha, LV, 22). In the actual battle a convention was 
always observed that the non-combatants should not be injured. 
Further, no man should be engaged in battle when he was fighting 
with another. Hanuman thought that while Ravana was fighting 
with Nila he should not attack the former (Yuddha, L1X, 71). 
It was improper to attack an enemy when he was drunk or 
asleep or afraid or unarmed or tired or in the company of 
women. The rules of Dharmic warfare are laid down in Manu, 
Chapter, VII, Verses, 90 to 94. 

qt f| TO *TO 3T IS qi ^ I 
• S SfTOfr wMla* ll (Kishkindha, XI, 36). 
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m * ^ ^1*1: II (Yuddha, XXV, 22). 

Rpter stM$ wtprpi i 

1551^ smt qr 1 ^ ^#Crifa tl (Yuddha, XXV, 22). 

5 frcrc<JT * srNft 3^3; i 

tel STRtfa te: II (Uttara, VIII, 3). 

It is said about the people in Ayodhya that they would not 
attack helpless persons or persons who were the only male 
members in their families or persons who hide themselves or 
who run away in fear. 

qptfNf R te 5P3T II (Bala, V, 20). 

The height of chivalry was reached by Rama who, finding 
Ravana tired, asked him to go home and have rest and come 
back refreshed wielding a fresh bow and in a fresh chariot. 
(Yuddha, LIX, 144). 

A few miscellaneous matters remain to be mentioned. 
Each great warrior had his own Dhwaja (banner). Dasaratha’s 
banner had the Kovidara tree blazoned on it ; Ravana’s banner 
had the figure of a human head on it (Yuddha, Cl, 14). Indra- 
jit’s banner had the figure of a lion (Yuddha, LIX, 15), and 
Prahasta’s banner had the figure of a snake (Yuddha, LVII, 27). 
Sambara’s banner had a fish design in it. (Ayodhya, IX, 12). 
There were also flags floating on the tops of the towers in forts. 

| (Bala, V, 11). 

I (Sundra, II, 21). 

Besides the soldiers there were also workmen corresponding to 
the sappers and miners of to day. These used to prepare the 
roads for the march of the soldiers and the camps (Nivasa) for 
their rest. (Ayodhya, LXXIX to XXXXIII). The army was 
accompanied also by a bazaar as well as food supplies. There 
were also amusements by singers and dancers. (See Yuddha, 
LXIV, 3, 4). Rivers were crossed by boats (Ayodhya, XXXXIX, 
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9). Guha had five hundred Navah (boats^or ships), each manned 
by a hundred persons (Ayodhya, LXXXIV, 8). There were also big 
boats called Svastika for royal use (Ayodhya, LXXXIX, 11). Fur¬ 
ther the Doota or ambassador and the Charana or Chara or spy 
played an important part in the polity. The former was used to 
avoid political and military complications and to preserve peace 
and harmony. He should be a patriotic and learned and astute 
and quickminded person and should be loyal to his master. 
Hanuman’s embassy is described in the Sundara Kanda, LI. 
Angada’s ambassadorship is described in the Yuddha Kanda, 
XLI. In the latter Chapter it is said that Rama decided to send 
him alter consulting his ministers and for settling the course of 
his conduct in the future. 

II (Yuddha, XLI, 58). 

The task of the spies was a risky and hazardous one as it bad to 
be done in secret. (See yuddha, XXV, XXIX). Ambassadors 
could not be killed though they could be punished. (See Sun¬ 
dara, LII, 13 to 15 ; Yuddha, XTX, 18 ; XXV, 20). But spies 
caught in the act could be killed. But Rama magnanimously let 
Ravana’s spies Suka and Sarana depart unpunished. 

^ erarii mjfcrc i 

m wfaFir II (Yuddha, XXV, 27). 

It was also laid down that the rainy season was unsuitable for 
military expeditions and that the Sarat season (autumn) after the 
cessation of rains was the proper time therefor (See Kish- 
kindha, XXVI, 13, 14, 16, jrprgsibTwr:; XXVIII, 15, f^rai^rRrr 
XXX, 38.—sRtsfsK'Ji ) l 

The fourteenth day of the dark lunar fortnight (fjWTTSRjj&ft) was 
considered auspicious for starting on a military expedition and the 
next day (Amavasya) was considered good for the battle 
(Yuddha, XCIII, 65). 

The army is summoned up by messengers and by the 
beating of drums (Bheri) to assemble and be ready. (Aranya, 
XXIV, 10; Yuddha, XXXIII, 22). Though this is the usual 
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way of carrying on a military expedition ( Yatra —Ayodhya, 
C, 71), Rama instructed Satrughna to march in the rainy 
season against Lavanasura who was very powerful so as to take 
him by surprise. (See Uttara, LXIV, 10). Satrughna crossed 
the Jumna and entered Lavana’s capital when Lavana was absent 
ahunting and challenged him to single combat and killed him, 
because once Lavana had access to the trident given to him by 
God Siva, he would be invincible and nobody could kill him. 
He then entered the capital of Lavana with his army and ruled 
it as its king. Further, when marching against the enemy, the 
kingdom should not be left unguarded. At the same time the 
best troops must be taken for engaging the enemy. Rama left 
a portion of the Vanara army in Kishkindha and took the best 
troops with him during his military expedition against Ravana, 
(See Yuddha, IV, 14). Further, when an army is arranged for 
a fight, the battle formation is called a Vyuha. (Yuddha, XXIV, 
13 to 18). 

II (Yuddha, XXIV, 20). 

5^^ f¥lf«l c qfa 11 (Yuddha, XXXVII, 24.) 

nresajfJTftsiFI | (Yuddha, XXX, 13). 

flqfar ajf I (Yuddha, LXI, 35). 

Such Vyuha is referred to in the Yuddha Kanda in Chapters 
XXIV and XXXVII. The head and the sides and the centre 
and the rear of the battle formation were called Murdha (head) 
and PSrsva (sides) and Uras (breast) and JSghana (back) taking 
the analogy of the human body. The Garuda Vyuha is referred 
in canto XXX ot the Yuddha Kanda. 

In the Aranya Kanda, canto 72, verse 8, Kabandha tells 
Rama that there are six Yukthis (upayas, i.e. means) by which 
the acts to be done by kings should be carefully probed and in¬ 
vestigated and divided. These six upayas are described in the 
commentaries as thus: 



(gqft:) li 

B—16 
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Tilaka agrees with this view. But Maheswara Theertha gives the 
Vedantic six pramSnas as the Shad Yukthis. 

This is obviously incorrect as Kabandha is bent on telling Rama 
what a king should do to get back what he had lost. The 
above upayas are described in great detail in his Artha sastra 
by Kautilya. They afe Sandhi (peace-making), Vigraha (war), 
Yana (military expedition). AsSna (keeping quiet without 
undertaking an expedition), Dwaidhibhava (creating splits) and 
Asraya (alliances). A successful foreign and military policy 
will be the result of the wise application of the above elements. 
Kalidasa refers to these upayas thus following Valmiki. 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 21). 

JWfSf | (Raghuvamsa, X, 86). 

It is pleasing to turn from the pomp and pageantry and 
savagery of war to the sublime spectacle which has been seen 
only in India—viz. the voluntary retirement of kings in their old 
age from the throne to the forest for rest and retirement and 
enthanasia. See Ayodhya, XXIII, 26, 27. It is in this happy 
blending of the rural life and the urban life and the tapovana life 
and the life of meditation and contemplation and devotion and 
wisdom and God-realisation that we reach the highest peaks of 
human life. 

We now realise why it is that every Hindu sighs in his 
heart of hearts for the return of Rama Rajya. Mahatma Gandhi, 
the supreme popular leader of India, speaks in terms of vene¬ 
ration about it. Rama himself explains the secret of his rule to 
Lakshmana and says that he conformed to Raja Dharma and 
Raja Niti. Adharma did not exist in his country. There was 
no need of punishment as the people lived and helped and pro¬ 
tected one another (Uttara, LXX, Prahshipta Sarga, XI, 12). 
There were no famines or thefts or diseases or untimely deaths. 
See Bala, I, 89 to 95 ; Yuddha, CXXCI. Every one guided 
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himself by making Rama his model and led a dharmik life. 
Rama was on the lips and in the hearts of all and every one be¬ 
came a Rama. 

si | 

mm n 

inft imi m ifa *rrpt ww I 

^|3i| iraRlfe II 

sqmfrror sfawiT: n 

(Yuddha, CXXXI, 96, 93, 101). 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Ramayana as a Masterpiece of Literature and Art. 

Though I am discussing various vital aspects of the poem 
in this work, yet its highest and most universally loveable and 
loved aspect is its aspect as pure poetry. I shall try to give 
herein a brief yet clear conspectus of the qualities that have en¬ 
dowed the work with such perfection as makes the moderns 
marvel at it even today. 

' I. VALMIKI AS A MASTER OF POESY. 

Valmiki’s work is universally referred to as the Adi Kavya 
(the first poem). In a poem, word and sense (sabdartha) form 
the body ; the alankaras (the figures of speech) form its orna¬ 
ments ; the qualities and style (Guna, Riti, Vrithi, Sayya, Paka) 
form its qualities; suggestiveness (Vyangya or Dhvani) is its 
life (Prana); and rasa (dominant and pervasive emotional 
mood) is its soul (Atman). Every one of these aspects must har¬ 
monise with all the others. That is the best poem in which 
suggestion (Dhvani or Vyangya) sweetens and heightens and 
transcends expression ( Viichya ), and the dominant emotion is fed 
and enriched by the subsidiary emotions. A Maha Kavya 
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acme of the pathetic poetry is seen in Ayodhya, XVIII, 13, 
XXXIV, 17, XCIX, 37 to 39 ; Aranya, LXII, 10 ; Sundara, 
XXVIII, 12 ; Yuddha, LXXXIII, 14, CII, 13, CX1X, 24 to 26; 
Uttara, CXV1I, Verses, 15 to 17. 

Valmiki’s mastery of dhvani (poetic suggestiveness) and 
auchitya (poetic appropriateness) is as remarkable as his mastery 
of the rasas. His poem abounds in examples of both but a few 
examples may be given here as illustrations. The suggestion of 
the marriage of Rama and Sita is made even at the beginning of 
the BSla Kanda (XVIII, 38). The Maya of the Rakshasa war¬ 
fare is suggested as early as Bala, XX, 18. (f$35tf|tg^). The 
march into the forest in the Bala Kanda prepares us for the im¬ 
pending long exile in the Dandaka forests. The famous words 
(Bala, LXXIII, 25), prepare us for Sita’s insistence 
on accompanying Rama in his exile. There is a subtle art in 
the poet’s making the Tamasa river, in sympathy with the 
grief of all loving beings, deprecating by its waves the departure 
of Rama (Ayodhya, XLV, 32). When Sugreeva meets Lak- 
shmana in a sober and chastened mood, his mood is suggested 
by his snapping the garland of flowers worn by him during his 
addiction to wine and women (Kishkindha, XXXVI, 3). There 
is a remarkable suggestion of Sita’s impending abduction in 
Rama’s own words in Aranya, II, 21. Quite as wonderful are 
Canto XXVII, 51, XXXVIII, 20, and XXIX of the Sundara 
Kanda in which the auspicious future life of Sita is hinted in 
a charmingly suggestive manner. There is also a subtle sug¬ 
gestiveness ir^Hanuman’s telling Ravana that Vali whom he 
knew r already was killed by one arrow by Rama (Sundara, LI, 
11). A similar suggestive reference is found in Yuddha, XXIV, 
82, where Rama is described *as the destroyer of Khara and 
Viradha and Kabandha. Equally telling is Rama’s asking 
Angada to tell Ravana to perform his own Sraddha ceremonies, 
suggesting thereby that all the Rakshasas would be killed and 
that none would be left to perform his funerals (Yuddha, XLI, 7). 

In regard to the fine arts, other than poesy, Valmiki gives 
us valuable ideas. 1 have referred above to his description of 
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royal architecture. He refers also to Devatagaras and Devata- 
yatanas, i.e. temples (Ba<a, LXXVII, 14 ; Ayodhya, VI, 4; 
Uttara, XXXVII, 13). But it is not the description of archi¬ 
tecture or sculpture or painting that is noteworthy in Valmiki’s 
poem. It is in his exposition of the art of music that he 
excels, as in his view poetry and music should go together. The 
essence of that art is laid down by him in a few telling verses. 

^ I (Bala, IV, 8, 10). 

WSiqiTfflfoT ^ II (Bala, IV, 28). 

See also Bala, XV, 11, 18, 19, 27, 28. 

5JSIH fiWFTOfto* | (Sundara. IV, 10). 

RlxTT: || (Sundara, V, 9). 

wffNr i 

(Uttara, XCIV, 32). 

The poet refers by name to diverse musical instruments in the 
tenth canto of Sundara Kanda. According to him music should 
be quick, medium or slow in tempo and should be in three 
octaves and seven jathis. Vocal and instrumental music should 
accord perfectly. So also if more than one musician sings at 
the same time, there should be a perfect harmonisation of voices 
and vogues. The voice should be sweet and resonant and 
capable of infinite inflections and modulations and must be 
capable of rising to a verv high pitch or going down to a very 
low pitch with-ease and melodiusness. The very soul of the 
tune and the very essence of the emotion should be shown in 
fusion. The music must thrill the physical body and fill the 
ears with sweetness and satisfy the intellectual demand and 
gladden the heart and uplift the soul. 

Valmiki refers briefly to certain other arts also. In Ayo¬ 
dhya, VI, 14, he refers to actors and dancers. In Ayodhya, 
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LXXX, 4, 5, there is a remarkable description of drama 
(Nataka) and comic representation (hasya and goshtihasya). 

III. VALMIKI AS A POET OF NATURE. 

As a poet of Nature, Valmiki is peerless among Indian poets. 
According to Indian philosophic thought, Nature and Life are 
twin blossoms on the tree of Creation. Hence Life is incom¬ 
plete unless it is linked to Nature and Nature is incomplete un¬ 
less it is linked to Life, and both are incomplete unless they are 
linked to God. That is why in poetry and drama Nature is 
always linked to human feeling in India, and the artists show 
also how human lives are in the hands of God who is 
both Law and Love and whose relation to His creation is one 
of justice sweetened by mercy and of mercy divorced from 
caprice. 

It is not given to all poets to excel equally in the descrip¬ 
tion of all the phenomena of nature. But in Valmiki’s case, the 
range and power and charm of his nature poetry are equally 
wonderful. 

Among the celestial phenomena he describes with equal 
felicity morning and evening and night and moon and stars. 
He describes the sky as the awning creaied by God Himself 
for his universe and as lit by sun and moon and planets and 
stars. 


fafpl SlSlftfift II (Sundara, 168, 170). 

In the verse 

II (Yuddha, XXXVIII, 18). 

the word Praiiranji'a is a most expressive and charming word 
descriptive of the wonderful hues and harmonies of Indian sun¬ 
sets. In Bala, XXXIV, 15 and 16, and in Kishkindha, 
XXVIII, 52, we find the calm of the Indian might described 
with a few telling strokes. 
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^ arcn foi«r ii 
^i%^ *R«if ^ ^tfaiicR; i 
nSEKTrcPTfjf 3qtftfifcRT^ || (B5la, XXXIV, 15, 16), 

ff^r frrtefe** <M; i 

(Kishkindha, XXXVIII, 52). 

The coming of the moon into the sky and its going up the sky 
in the night are matters of wonderment to the poet. See Bala, 
XXXIV, 17 ; Yuddha, XXXVI, 18, where the word in < 5 ^ 
JflfrHT ^ 3 PTT 1 —is most appropriate and beautiful. In 

Sundara, V, 1 to 8 , there is a wonderful outburst of poetry des¬ 
criptive of the calm radiance of the moon. 

Coming down to terrestrial phenomena, the poet is equally 
at home among mountains and forests and shows a close obser¬ 
vation of trees and flowers. He says that he who sees the peaks 
of the Chitrakoota mountain attains auspiciousness and that his 
mind will be automatically turned away from sin. 

qpKTT JR: I 

H ^ JR: II (Ayodhya, LIV, 30). . 

The famous verse in Ayodhya, XCIV, 3. 

«T ^ m l 

?Sf Roffafa* frfa; II 

in which Rama says that when he sees the hill he forgets his 
exile and his loneliness evoked the admiration - of Rabindranath 
Tagore. In Ayodhya, LVI, 6 to 10, Rama says that the beauty of 
the night in the forest kindles his joy in life. Another grand des¬ 
cription is that of Hanuman jumping from tree to tree in the Asoka 
forest. (See Sundara, XIV, 9 to 20). The poet then starts off with 
another grand description of the artificial royal garden which is 
a supreme achievement of artistic sensuousness. (Stindara, 
XIV, 21 to 40). I may refer also to the two wonderful descrip- 
R—17 
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tions of the mountains from which Hanuman jumped to Lanka 
and back from Lanka. Each has got a grandeur and sublimity of 
its own. (Sundara, I, 45 to 48 ; LVI, 25 to 34). The descrip¬ 
tion of Pampa and its surrounding forest scenes is another of 
the highlights of nature poetry in the poem (Kishkindha, I, 
4 to 16). The verse 

aft aftg^rfN i 

has a wonderful naturalness and appositeness. We must set 
against this description the lavish description of the springtim*. 
charm of nature in its fulness of flowering as found in Uttara, 
XXVI. While the former kindles the pure and holy passion 
and pining of Rama for Sita, the latter kindles the impure and 
unholy lust of Ravana for Rambha whom he sees casually on her 
errand to keep a love-tryst. 

Valmiki has shown not only a knowledge of vegetation 
en masse but also of individual trees and particular flowers. He 
must have watched the plantain plantations in gales—their 
apparent consternation, their seeming helplessness, their apparent 
gestures of despair and calls for aid. The description 

(like a plantain tree in a strong gale) is a frequent and 
favourite simile with him. See Aranya, II, 15 ; Sundara, XIX, 
2 ; XXV, 8. In Kishkindha, I, 2, he compares a blossomed 
Karnikara tree to a man who is bright with gold ornameuts and 
is clad in a golden silk garment. 

flSUqfrftSvTR; TCRL || 

He is never tired of describing the lotus which is the national 
flower of India When lie sees a beautiful woman’s face his 
imagination runs at once to the moon or the lotus—a trait which 
has become rooted in later Indian life and literature. When 
describing the sleeping lovely women in .Ravana’s palace, he 
says : •. _„. 

STfSTftfa 3* II (Sundara, IX, 39). 
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fey another immediate flight of imagination, he compares them 
to a garland ot stars in the sky. (Sundara, IX, 41 to 44). In the 
last verse stated above. 

wtifW ii 

the three words Prabha and Varna and Prasada could occur 
only to the mind of a master poet and refer to the quivering 
radiance and lustrous tints and heart-stealing charm of stellar 
loveliness and feminine loveliness. 

Enraptured as Valmiki is by hills and forests and trees and 
flowers, he seems to be yet more enraptured by the sea and the 
rivers Ordinarily we see but little of the ocean in Indian lite¬ 
rature. But as Rama was the first person to conquer the ocean, 
Valmiki was the first poet to see and feel and love and paint the 
vastness and sublimity of the ocean. He describes the swelling 
ocean at the time of the new moon and the time of the full 
moon. 

faflSI *WK#f f? m: I (Ayodhya, VI, 27). 

9 $ II (Sundara, I, 10). 

In the description in Kishkindha, LXfV, 2 to 6, the ocean 
stands before our inner eyes in all its vastness. It seems to 
sleep in one portion and to frisk and leap in joy in another 
portion. In the Yuddha Kanda we see a daring effort of the 
poet to compare the vast sea and tire vaster sky. (IV, 119 to 
125). 

The poet is very fond of describing rivers See Bala, 
XXIV, 9, 10 ; Ayodhya, XL1X, 10 ; Kishkindha, XU, 8, 9, 15, 
17 j Uttara, XXXI, 18 , 19. But his highest admiration is for the 
Ganga and he never tires of describing her again and again. 

fipgTFFSpi ftswim inillfttfH II (Ayodhya, L, 25). 

See also Bala, XXXV, 7, 8 ; XLIII, 4, 20, 24 to 27); XLV, 7 ; 
Ayodhya, L, 12 to 26 ; LXXX, 21. 
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I must finally refer to Valmiki’s accurate and faithful and 
wonderful description of the Indian Rithus (seasons). It was 
from him that Kalidasa took his poetic ideas for his Ritu- Sam- 
hara, and all the later poets are indebted to him in many ways 
in this matter. In the Aranya Kan da, he describes the Hemanta 
Ritu (the season of frost) in great detail. (XVII, 4 to 26). Spring, 
which is always dear to all poets, comes in for a very long and 
magnificent description in the famous Chapter I of the Kish- 
kindha Kanda. The companion picture of the rainy season 
appears in Chapter XXVIII of the same Kanda The poet's 
grand description of the autumnal season (sarat ritu) is found 
in canto 80 of the Kishkindha Kanda. The canto is a very long 
one and contains some of the most charming poetry written by 
the poet or found anywhere in the world’s literature. 

Valmiki excels not only in the description of Nature in and 
by and for herself but also in the description of the mutual 
responsiveness of Nature's scenes and human rnoods. Ruskin 
calls this as the pathetic fallacy but it is difficult to see the 
fallacy in such an attitude. The Indian mind has always rea¬ 
lised human life as embosomed in the life of Nature. Nature 
does not merely charm us or awe us but consoles us and puri¬ 
fies us and uplifts us. The poet says that when Rama de¬ 
ported from Ayodhya Nature wept along with all the livipg 
beings in Ayodhya. 

|| (Ayodhya, XL, 19). 

35 T JW5I || (Ayodhya, XLI, 10). 

sffa Wf: qftW: || (Ayodhya, LIX, 4). 

When Sita was abducted she appealed to the hills and the trees 
to inform Kama about her tragedy and agony. 

' $r4 W Nf tftat II (Aranya, XLlX, 30). , 7 
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fiffll fagfi ll lAranya, LX, 6). 

Wheq Rama was in grief and asked the trees and animals and, 
birds whither Sita ha r 4 been taken, Nature gave a silent but elo¬ 
quent'reply : 

^°T ^ W* | 

. flwnr at i 

ffTCter^ wfalR 11 (Aranya, LXIV, 17, 18). 

But the most charming description is that of Nature silently 
condoling Sita when she was abducted by Ravana. (Aranya, LIII, 
36 to 14). 

ssftftsr %W$\% II (Aranya, L1I, 37). 

IV. VALMlKl AS A POET OF BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

Beauty in human face and form and figure had a very 
strong appeal to Valmiki. In Rama and Sita lie lias embodied 
hi? highest ideals of human loveliness. Maricha’s description of 
Rama the ,boy is most chat ming. 

i • SFJfmsqSfff: sfalR | 

tr?W) f^cf) 11 ' 

(Aranya, XXXVIII, 14, 15). 

The poet himself describes Rama’s handsome features with a 
wonderful glow of language. 

Sftwpft fott I (Bala, XU, 6, 7). 

fctf sfefsRTMfaTR ll (Ayodhya, III, 27, 28). 

The Rishis of Dandakaranya are equally in ecstacy at the sight 
of Rama's glory of form. 
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Km ^Rlfor: ll (Aranya, I, 13). 

Surpanaka’s description of Rama occurs in Aranya, XIX, 14, and 
Hanuman’s description occurs in Kishkindha, III, 11, 12 and 
Sundara, Canto XXXV. 

But the highest fervour and power of poetic description are 
reserved by the poet for the description of the beauty of SIta. 
But he never indulges in the inartistic habit of a full description 
of every portion of the feminine body as most of the later poets 
in India do. His is the natural and artistic method of maxi¬ 
mum effect with minimum means He is able to bring before 
our mental eye a clear and perfect picture with a very few 
strokes. Even in the Bala Kanda he places Sita’s noble qua¬ 
lities first and her peerless beauty next. 

sftftsrateR&i 11 (lxxvii, 27 ). 

We get only stray adjectives and brief descriptions about her 
loveliness. See Aranya, XVIII, 17 ; XLVI, 12 to 14 ; LX, 13, 
32 j Kishkindha, I, 30, 50,68; Sundara, XXIX, 7. With 
a perfect sense of fitness he puts only into Ravana’s mouth 
a detailed description of her graces and charms. (Aranya, XLV, 
17 to 23 ; LII, 16, 18 ; Sundara, XX, 13 to 15). The most 
spiritual descriptions of Sita are found in Cantos XV and XVI 
and XVII and XIX of the Sundara Kanda which contain the 
most wonderful poetic description of feminine beauty in the 
world and are at the same time the richest treasure-trove of 
poetic imagery and figures of speech. There is all the differ* 
ence in the world between Ravana’s voluptuous description and 
Hanuman’s pure passionless spiritual delineation. On the other 
hand in Ravana’s description of Rambha all spiritual elements 
are eliminated altogether. (Uttara, XXVI, 14 to 18). 

Valmlki’s love poetry shews a fine blend of sensuousness 
and spirituality. Love should be mutual if it is to be a source 
of happiness. 
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3R5WT «bppitoi srfft I 

«ppraR9T ^ftWTT II (Sundara, XXII, 42). 

The sweetest love poetry is woven round Hama and SIta. 
Valmiki describes with vision and sympathy in throbbing verses 
the mental aberration which overtook Rama alter the agony erf 
his separation from Sita. (Aranya, LX, 11). Rama sees hints of 
Sita everywhere in Nature’s face. See Kishkindha, I, 70 to 72. 
Neither could sleep, and even if a little sleep visits their eyes, 
each dreams of the other. (Kishkindha, XXVII, 31; XXX, 4; 
Sundara, XXXIV, 21 ; XXXVI, 44). The mood of the pining 
and passioning lover cannot be better expressed than in the 
following verses. 

m m qtfar ar mj muft m i 

el 

affa it II (Yuddlia, V, 6). 

Wtocft srrar: qqaiwftat n 

VO 

It is pleasing to turn from love in pining separation to love in 
happy union. 

aw «rai fgspr <#r&t | 

II (Bala, LXXVII, 23). 

^ =* 13 ^ aq^f^a: I 

wfalfaft it ?4 !TFt^tsf4 jtffatft II (Aranya, X, 22). 

V. VALMIKl’S HUMOUR. 

An epic poem, because of its high heroic level of theme and 
speech, does not offer as many opportunities for the manifes¬ 
tation of the spirit of humour as the drama which reveals human 
life in all its levels and complexities. Further, the Indhn mind 
never achieved its highest triumphs in the realm of wit and 
humour. Our Prahasanas are either farcical or ribald or obscene 
and we have no real high grade comedy. The true Attic salt 
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has yet to be tasted in Indian literature. Even in the vyestern 
literatures, supreme humour is a comparatively modern pheno¬ 
menon. 

• " After all Valmiki’s achievement in the province of humour, 
thin as it is, is the highest peak in Indian humorous achieve* 
ment. One reason for this is that tenderness being his predomi¬ 
nant mood, his comic genius takes on the form of humour rather 
than the form of wit or satire. 

In the Rishyasringa episode the poet contrasts the sophisti¬ 
cated and unsophisticated types of humanity and gathers a, 
rich harvest of humour. Rishyasringa is described as thinking 
that the courtesans were handsome boys though dressed and 
decorated in a different way. Tnis is indicated by the word* 
nfarq. 

<J«li I f I (Bala, X, 16). ' 

They gave him cakes and sweetmeats and the peel says that he 
regarded them as fruits of a new variety. It is a wonder how 
the poet keeps a difficult episode above impurity and yet full of 
gaiety and charm. , 

r * 

In the Dasaratha-Viswamitra episode the poet humorously, 

contrasts Dasaralha’s promising to do everything commanded 

by the sage and yet refusing immediately afterwards to send 
Rama with the sage. But as soon as Viswamitra’s ire is up 
and when Vasishta intercedes, the king changes, his mind once 
more. Such are the oddities and Contrasts of human life I. 

There is an element of humour in Indra—the lord of the three 
worlds—putting on the guise of the sage Gautama. Theie is also 
a gentle sense of irony and humour which relieves the tension of the 
grim and serious resolve of Viswamitra’s life by his tenderness to 
Trisanku and Sunassepa and by his surrender to the divine charms 
of M$n a ka. There is also an element of the pictureque and the 
humorous, in the tempestuous arrival of Parasurama and in the, 
sudden calm which succeeds the storm. Bui the highlights 
of Valmiki’s humour are seen in the Manthara-Jfaikeyi epi¬ 
sode. In the famous verse , ,. . . 
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STffcTfli | 

HTHI^ *TI^7T 11 

words q#srRn and o&m t are marvellously simple and simply 
marvellous. Here was a person picked up by Fate from some¬ 
where to turn the whole course of the life of the king and of the 
State and the people and even her words and deeds which had 
a strange and unforeseen and irresistible effect on the course of 
events were inspired by a mere chance, a pure accident. If she 
had not gone up to the terrace of her palace and met Rama's 
gleeful nurse, she would not have had the inpiration of her life ! 
How much in life turns on how little ! Manthara fails at first 
to change Kaikeyi’s noble mind but she finally succeeds. The 
poet says that from that moment she became beautiful in Kai¬ 
keyi’s eyes. Kaikeyi says to Manthara : *• You are peerless 

among the hunchbacks in the world. Tnere are ugly hunch¬ 
backs in the world. But you are like a lotus flower bent by the 
breeze. You shine like a royal swan. A thousand strategems 
are concealed in your hunch. I shall deck you and especially 
your hunch with ornaments after smearing the same with fra¬ 
grant sandal-paste.” See Ayodhya, IX, 39 to 52. It is the 
sequel of Manthara’s adornment by Kaikeyi that shows Val- 
miki’s master-stroke of humour. Manthara appeared before 
Bharata and Satrughna in all the glory of her apparel and adorn¬ 
ment, and the poet says that she looked like a female monkey 
tied with ropes. 

qfffl II (Ayodhya, LXXXIII, 7). 

In the Ayodhya Kauda, the poet introduces an element of 
humorous relief from the tense emotion of the preceding and 
succeeding episodes when he describes Rama’s giving away all 
his possessions by gifts before he goes into exile. Especially 
humorous is the story of the Brahmin Trijata who was earning 
a precarious livelthood with the aid of pickaxe and spade and 
plough and whom his wife sent (as later Kuchela’s 

wife sent Kuchela) to benefit by the farewell gifts of Rama. He 
R—18 
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goes to Rama clad in rags. Rama had gifted away all his pos¬ 
sessions except his cows. He was in a humorous and even 
hilarious mood. He told Trijata : “ Throw your stick with all 
your might and take all the cows standing up to the spot where 
the stick falls.” The poet says that the indigent Brahmin tied 
his upper garment round his waist and threw his stick with all 
his might (sfaiSfr The stick whirled and flew and fell 

beyond the Sarayu river and he annexed all the cows by that 
single throw of the stick. (Ayodhya, XXXII, 36 to 40). The 
nobility of Rama's nature led him immediately to placate Tri¬ 
jata and request him to excuse such piece of fun and this 
episode makes Rama rise in our estimation all the more. 

m iftercte W (| (Ayodhya, XXXII, 41). 

Another humorous episode in the Ayodhya Kanda is that 
wherein the citizens of Ayodhya who accompanied Bharata to 
fetch Rama are sumptuously fed by Bharadwaja and cry out: 
“ We will not go back to Ayodhya nor go forward to Dandaka. 
May Bharata and Rama be happy ! We shall be here. This 
indeed is heaven." 

|| 

$33 mm§ i 

TO^II (Ayodhya, XCI, 59, 61). 

A yet another humorous situation is created by the poet when 
Lakshmana gets up a sala tree and guesses that the coming 
army is that of Bharata bent on mischief and wants to kill him. 
Rama replies calmly : “ Where is the use of bow or sword 
when the heroic and wise Bharata comes ? If you want the 
throne, I shall ask him to give it to you and he will say “ Yes". 
(Ayodhya, XCVII, 2,17, 18). Lakshmana feh the full force of 
the rebuke and bowed in contrition and self-abasement. 

Later on the jabali episode gives us a slight humorous 
relief from the tense emotion of the Bharata-Rama conversation 
$ cene. In the Aranya Kanda the Viradha and Kabandha epi- 
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sodes enable the poet to variegate and leaven seriousness with 
fun and frolic. But one of the high-lights of the comic spirit is 
reached in the Surpanakha episode wherein an old libidinous 
harridan makes violent love to a handsome righteous youth. The 
poet tells us that Raina entered into the spirit of the scene and 
had a little banter at her expense. The conversation between 
them must be taken in the spirit of humorous badinage as it was 
meant by the poet. The Mareecha episode brings in an element 
of humour besides the element of marvel and the element of 
fate and providence. The introduction of the Ravana with his 
ascetic garb and lustful looks gives the poet another opportu¬ 
nity to show the oddities and incongruities of life. 

As soon as we enter the Kishkindha Kanda, the stage is set 
for the entry of the comic spirit. The episode where Sugreeva 
overwhelmed by wine and lust forgets his promises and sends 
Tara to bespeak Lakshmana’s pardon being afraid to go himself 
has got an informing grace of humour. 

It is in the Sundara Kanda that we reach once again 
another of the high-lights of humour in Valmlki's poem. The 
contrast between Hanuman with diminutive form and great soul 
with the Rakshasas with mighty forms and petty souls is wonder¬ 
ful in conception and delineation. The poet lets himself go 
when he makes Hanum in mistake Mondodari for Sita and run 
about and get up pillars and get down in sheer apish delight. 

If 5 !? 5 ® TO foffo SRfPT 1 

(Sundara, X, 54). 

But it is on the Madhuvana episode that the poet shows his 
most rollicking sense of humour. 

In the council of war in the Yuddha Kanda, and in the 
Kumbhakarna episode we get fine humorous touches. Later yet 
in the Uttara Kanda there is an element of humour in Valmiki’s 
description of Ravana's fight with Yama and of Ravana’s defeat 
at the hands of a man like Kartavecryarjuna and. a monkey 
like Vali, - 
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In addition to the description of all these humorous 
situations, the poet has many sly and humorous hits. 

'O 

3T?f^3f«r SSR* T&foW ll (Bala, XIV, 13). 

g$«T: Vi 3^ I 

35* *mi fllTCfCT II (Ayodhya, 45, 53). 

VI. VALMIKI’S FIGURES OF SPEECH 
Valmiki excels in his figures of speech but he belongs 
to the group of Nature Poets to whom floral decorativeness of 
expression comes as a natural, effortless, instinctive grace, and 
not because they write with one eye on the situation and the 
other eye on the text books of rhetoric. He particularly excels 
in the most beautiful and expressive of the figures of speech, 
viz. npamti (simile), roopaka (metaphor), utpreksha (poetic 
fancy), and swablwivokti (natural and direct description). It is 
generally said that Kalidasa is a past master in the use of the 
simile (swr ^rf^Rrci). But even he can come nowhere near 
Valmiki in its use. In some places Valmiki shows himself to be a 
peerless master of Malopama, piling simile on simile (vide 
Sundara Kanda, Cantos 15 and 17). Bana is a similar master 
of such figures of speech but his efforts are artificial. Valmiki 
excels most of all in swabhvokti (direct and natural description). 
(See Aranya, LII, 30 ; Sundara I, 47 to 49). I have already 
referred above to his description of Hanuman’s jump to Lanka 
and back from it (Cantos I and LVi in the Sundara Kanda). 
Equally natural and effective are the description of Ravana’s 
sleep in Verses 13 to 29 in Canto X of the Sundara Kanda 
and of Ravana on the throne in Canto 49 of the same Kanda 
and of Ravana on the Trikuta hill in Canto 40 of the Yuddha 
Kanda. But I would give the palm to the description of Rama 
in Chitrakoota (Ayodhya, CXIX, 25 to 28). As a pure effort of 
the imagination, I would place even higher the flight of Sampath 
and Jatayu towards the sun in Canto LI of the Aranya Kanda. 

Valmiki’s mataphors and similes and poetic fancies (Rupaka 
and Upama and Utpreksha) are most natural and simple and 
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appropriate and telling and expressive. They tre drawn from 
the entire range of creation. His imagination seizes affinities and 
analogies with which Nature abounds and which we in our pover¬ 
ty of outer and inner vision fail to see and enjoy and describe. 
At the very beginning of the poem we come across a famous 
simile which grips our imagination as soon as it is expressed. 

£RT5ltf | (Bala, II, 6). 

The words prasanna (limpid) and ramaneeya (lovely) describe 
Valnaiki’s mind and style as aptly as the well-known words 
prasanna (limpid) and gambheera (deep) aptly, describe Sri 
Sankaracharya’s mind and style. All the figures of speech 
which arc scattered in boundless profusion by Valmiki in his 
poem are characterised by these twin graces of clarity and 
charm. See Bala, XVI, 215 ; XVIII, 5, 52 ; LV, 9, 10, 23; 
Ayodhya, V. < 7 ; XU; XII, 4, 54, 55, 71 ; XVIII, 6 ; XIX, 18; 
XX, 6; XXX, .4; XXXVIII, 7; XXL, 43 ; XLVIII, 35 ; 
LXIV, 4, 74 ; CIII, 26, 21; Aranya, V, 88 ; VIII, 8 ; XXV, 
12 ; LV, 4 ; LX*, 9 ; Kishkindha, I, 118 ; XVII, 40 ; Sundara, 
XIV, 4 ; XL, 2 ; XLII, 28 ; Yuddha, IV, 94 ; XXII, 80 ; 
XXIV, 45 ; XLII, ; LVI, 31; LXV, 3 ; LXVI, B9 ; LXVII, 
120 ; LXXI, 48 LXXV, 25, 28 ; LXXVI, 51; C, 4; Cl, 68 ; 
CXVIII, 17; CXIX, 31, 32; Uttara, VII, 20, 22, 30; XXXII, 
5 to 53. 

Another poetic peculiarity of Valmiki's is his bold imagi¬ 
native comparison of nature’s moods to human moods. This 
is a reversal of the usual poetic method. As indicated above, 
another peculiarity is his power of heightening the effect by 
piling simile on simile and illustration On illustration. This 
power is seen at its height in Canto XIV of the Ayodhya Kanda 
besides Cdntos XV, XVII and XIX of the Sundara Kanda which 
I have referred to already. There are no parallels to these 
descriptions elsewhere in Sanskrit literature or in any other 
literature in the World. 

1' may refer also 'to another remarkable and admirable 
characteristic of style. He has a unique way of repeating a telling 
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phrase in verse after verse, varying the sentiments and words in 
the first half of the stanza and then repeating the identical second 
half of the stanza so that it acquiries a new intensity of meaning 
and suggestiveness in the light of the ever-changing background 
of thought and emotion in the first half of the verses. The most 
poignant and perfect instance of this literary craftsmanship occurs 
in Canto 75 of the Ayodhya Kanda with the refrain *rr. 

haunting our mental footsteps through thirty-eight stanzas. But 
such craftsmanship abounds throughout the poem, sn«for fMhi: 
occur in Bala XVI, 23 and Uttara, V, 3. f:gw7iflw qnswjai i 

occurs in Bala, XVIII, 16 and Uttara, XVI, 21. Viswamitra's 
words ^ occur twice in Canto XIX, of Bala Kanda, 

while Dasaratha’s words in reply occur thrice in 

Canto XX. qtwgS % * ^ tj# i occurs in Bala, LVII1, 20 ; 
Kishkindha, VI, 22 ; XIV, 14. jiftWT 53 i occurs in Ayodhya, 
XX, 6 and XLI, 7, wpftnoiN fjMt ^ infers i occurs in Ayodhya 
XVI, 9, and Kishkinda, X, 19. $^51 q«rr i occurs in Ayodhya, 

CXVII, 16, Aranya, II, 15, Sundara XIX, 2. The line snftw 
cRf occurs twice in Canto CXI of Ayodhya 

Kanda. The words occur in ten verses in Ayodhya, 

XXVIII. The words sr% snfRrfrfqwifa haunt us in four beautiful 
verses in Canto 98 of Ayodha Kanda. The verse 

fopfoTRl: ^ sftfejcig II 

occurs in Ayodhya, CV, 10, and Uttara, LII, 1 J. The words STPft 
*r occur in Aranya, IX, 24, and Yuddha, CVIII, 12. 8 R 5 
sftfiid'srwgoccur in Aranya X, 19, and Uttara, XLV, 14. gsiHT 
sfowtPjfeFft occurs in Aranya, XLVII, 4, and Kish¬ 
kindha, XXXIII, 18, The words occur in three 

verses in Aranya, XIV. The words ^Rfi #? haunt us in 
Sundara, LV, 23, and Yuddha, CXXI, 13. The words #it 
ppjcr: occur in four verses in Sundara, LIII. The words st 
(kanda, vcise) are echoed in gsvRlg S5R( 
in Sundara LI, 18. The verse *» arnifir aa: 

occur twice in Cantos 40, 42, and 4B, of the Kishkindha Kanda. 
The verse 
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qa nftsn irfa ^ | 

<J[fa sffatWRsft 3 T^TF^ II 

occurs in Sundara, XXXIV, 6, and Yuddha, CXXIX, 2. The words 
s^hrat wn fcftdt haunt us in Cantos IX and XIV of the Yuddha 
Kanda. The words ^s^rlfs strike our ears in a number of 
verses in Canto XVI of the Yuddha Kanda. The words %s*l 
5*1 Kif^slcWf^T: occur four times in Yuddha, XLVIII. The 
words rtf <ng 7W>: shine onus in a number of stanzas in 
Yuddha, CXIX. The words ^ up# fort form a 

haunting refrain in three poignant stanzas in Uttara, XCVII. 
Only in Canto LXVII of the Ayodhya Kanda and Canto C of the 
same Kanda do the recurring words and ^fon;) occur 

at the beginning of a set of verses. 

VII. CHRACTERISTICS OF VALMIKI'S STYLE. 

I have already stated above that clarity and charm are the 
predominant characteristics of Valmiki’s style. He excels in 
depicting all the moods of human beings in an appropriate and 
memorable and charming manner. What should be the ele¬ 
ments of the best style are stated by himself thus : 

fcSKPqRI fonfoT =* I 

=* || (Aranya, XVI, 39). 

3W $511 qftq ^ II 

aN frorNK u 
srqsqr t arcr i 

. m f^rgsTcftfl&ft ll (Kishkindha, H, 32 to 84). 

3^3$ frftTO II (Yuddha, XXXVII, 6). 

Thus the best style is that which is sweet, coming directly 
from and going directly to the heart, heart-gladdening, brief, 
clear, neither quick nor slow, disciplined, charming, decorated, and 
capable of carring conviction even to an enemy, Jn the language 
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of the rhetoricians of a later date, the style'of Valijiiki has got all 
the best gunas , is in the Vaidarbhi rite, and has the draksha - 
paka , in addition to alankara and rasa and dhvani and 
chamaikara and auchitya. This means that his style is easy and 
clear and graceful and has, like grapes, both inner and outer 
sweetness - - 

Apart from all these excellences looked at from the point of 
view of techinical aesthetics, the most wounderful traits of Val- 
miki’s style are his pictorial imagination and his picturesqueness 
of expression. These are rare and supreme poetic qualities. 
When these are combined with simplicity and brevity and clarity 
and elegance of diction, the result is marvellous. I shall give a 
few examples here. 

pftawin I (Aranya, LXXIII, 16). 

cfa fpoptaftftira: || (Ayodhya, XXVI, 16). 

See also Ayodhya, XXVI, 10. Among such descriptive 
masterpieces a very high place must be given to the wonder¬ 
fully imaginative description of the burning of Lanka, by 
Hanuman. 

(Sundara, LIV, 30 to 35). 

VIII. THE RAMAYANA AND THE OTHER 
WORLD EPICS. 

The Ramayana i3 the greatest epic, poem in the world. 
What is an epic poem ? It deals with a heroic age and heroic 
incidents and heroic characters. It is a treasury of the national 
ideals and traditions and an incarnation of the national genius. 
In it the genius of the epic poet is as vital and important as the 
sublimity of the epic material. A merely literary epic hiay be 
deficient in the dynamism of the national ideal. A merely 
national epic oiay be crude. The two supreme instances of : a 
fusion of both are the Iliad of Homer and the Ramayana' of 
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Valmiki, and of the two the latter is immeasurably nobler and 
grander and more spiritual than the former. The material of 
epic poetry must be a reality but the work must be supreme 
poetry all the same. The epic must be large in design and 
perfect in proportion. It must fuse the natural and the 
supernatural. It must symbolise and enshrine life and super-life. 

Monier Williams says well: “ Although the Hindus, like 

the Greeks, have* only two great epic poems (the Ramayana and 
Mahabharafa), yet to compare these vast compositions with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, is to compare the In lus and the Ganges, 
rising in the snows of the world's most colossal range-s, swollen 
by numerous tributaries, spreading into "vast shallows, branch¬ 
ing into deep divergent channels, with the streams of Attica or 
the mountain torrents of Thessaly. It is, of course, a principal 
characteristic of epic poetry, as distinguished from lyrical, that it 
should concern itself more with external action than with 
internal feelings. It is this which mikes epics the natural 
expression of early national life. . . The Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, then, as reflecting the Hindu character in ancient 
times, may be expected to abound in stirring incidents of 
exaggerated heroic action.” 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that the Ramayana is a lyric poem 
because it was sung. But his view is entirely wrong and 
betrays an ignorance of the real character of a lyric and an 
epic. A lyric expresses a dominant but passing e notional mood 
and gives it a permanent, beautiful literary form which is subtly 
linked to the lilt of a sang. But as pointed out already, the 
epic has a wider canvass and a sublimer intent. The lyric is 
intensely individual and its essence is in the aroma of the 
personality of the lyrist. But the epic, though the genius of the 
poet is essential to its greatness, is primarily a treasury of the 
national traditions and ideals. Indeed Mr. Vaidya stultifies him¬ 
self and negates his own view by saying : “ Indeed of all the 

heroes who have been deified by the nations of antiquity Rama 
stands preeminently at the head as having lived a life singularly 
pure and noble” (page 55 of ths Riddle of the R<im xyana), 

B—19 
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The fact is that the earliest epic poems were chanted and 
were wedded to music, though not to music of the highly evolv¬ 
ed type of the modern days. There was a bardic element in 
Homer’s epics, in the Cid, in Nibulengen Lied, etc., though 
perhaps the Aeneid being the product of a sophisticated age 
was not chanted and though Milton’s Paradise Lost, dealing with 
very ancient events ir. very modern times, was not chanted or 
sung but has been enjoyed for the sheer poetry of it. 

i 

IX. VALMIKI’S POETRY AS A CRITICISM OF LIFE. 

I shall now proceed to describe briefly his profound know¬ 
ledge of human nature, his keen yet sympathetic worldly wisdom 
as is shown by his reflections on life, and his picturesque 
and popular ideas which have passed into the national 
memory and have become a portion of the mental and moral 
and spiritual outfit of the Hindus. 

He teaches that a person who rises early in the morning 
after a sound sleep is free from drowsiness and fatigue (Ayodhya, 
LVI, 3). He advises us to control our passions and impulses 
and warns us not to cast off good people (Aranya, L, 11 ; Ayodhya, 
XXXVI, 29). He tells us that many persons will speak pleasant 
things to us but very few will speak or hear true but unpleasant 
things. 

TO TO fTOrffo: | 
srfsRSl 3 *ltar II . 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 2; Yuddha, XVI, 20). 

He teaches that a wise person should always have foresight and 
be forewarned and protect himself against evil. 

, II (Aranya, XXIV, 11). 

■m wWrfNfftfcr i 

$ ll (Yuddha, XII, 32). 

See also Kishkindha, VII, 21. We must not hear too heavy 
burdens in life ; we must eat only such food as we pan easily 
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digest and as will not cause any disease ; we must not do any¬ 
thing which will, not bring righteousness or fame but will merely 

cause iatigue and pain to the body. (Aranya, L, ,17, 18). We 
must reflect over the future consequences of our acts before we 
do anything. (Aranya, LI, 26, 31, 32). Another wise idea is 
that as life is short, and life and death are unpredictable, we 
must do only what is good to all. 

STRRftqdFlq «P4f4FTi I 
ft 45§sq || 

(Kishkindha, XXI, 5). 
We must, further, not be too friendly nor too unfriendly to any 
one. The golden mean is the best course of action. 

JHlfdWl: 4>& I 

(Kishkindha, XXII, 22). 
qt | (Sundara, XXIV, 21). 

The poet says also that he is a bad man who promises and fails 
to carry out his promise to those who had done good to him and 
seek a good turn at his hands and that he is a good man who 
carries out his word to others. (Kishkindha, XXX; 71, 72, 
XLIII, 7). He teaches also that if a person a has kind word to 
all none will harm hirm 

q ft SWt'RStRT Slfdf II 

(Kishkindha, LIX, 17). 

He tells us also that he is the wise man who does not stop with 
the mere doing of the work entrusted to hirti but goes further and 
makes his work a conspicuous success. (Sundara, XLI, 5, 6 ; 
Yuddha, LXXXVIII, 3). He teaches also that friends must 
share good things with one another. 

flqfafcgfST 4144514: l (Uttara, XXIII, 13). 

He teaches further that the noblest law of life is the law of 
tenderness and compassion. 

qpTHT' qi gqRT 41 44TsW 5444 I 

44$ qftowftoi 4 II (Yuddha, CXVl, 45). 
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Valmiki, besides teaching us great and supreme lessons o( 
ethics for our right conduct of life, tells us also the difficulties 
and agonies and incongruities and oddities of life. I have already 
referred to his shrewd observation that the father of daughters is 
put to many worries and indignities. He says that the sorrow of 
widowhood is the acutest ol all the sorrows of life. (Uttara, XXX j 
142). He shrewdly affirms that men err when fate marks them 
for misfortune and refuse to take salutary advice. (See Aranya, 
LVI, 16; XLI, 20 ; XL, 1). He says also that it sometimes 
happens that one person does evil and his entire family perishes 
on that account. 

ft m I 

$$ h II (Yuddha, XXXVIII, 7). 

See also Aranya, XLI, 13. Another of his shrewd remarks is that 
among powerful and ambitious persons there is no brotherliness. 

(Uttara, XI, 14). 

Tire poet shows also an intimate knowledge of the deep- 
rooted instinctive habits of human beings. Men are instinctively 
afraid ot new and strange and terrifying things. (Ayodhya, 
XXIX, 4). He says also that prosperous persons will not bear 
the piaisc of others in their presence. 

3R&335T ft 3^1 51 I (Ayodhya, XXVI, 25). 

He shrewdly says that a miser will never let go his hold on 
money (Yuddha, XXXIV, 23). lie says also that our nearest 
relatives are always jealous and spiteful. (Yuddha, XVI, 3 to 
9). He says further that women like to be petted and praised 
and pleased and are fickle and frail. (See Ayodhya XXXIX, 20 
to 24; Aranya, XIII, 5). He teaches also that it is easier to 
make friends than to keep them because human nature is 
fickle and friendships are often seen to break over trifles. 

s&r p* ft* iftqiswpj; I 

3Tf^l* farti sftfcR^sfr II 

(Kishkindha, XXXII, 7). 

Another shrewd observation is that it Is only noble and unselfish 
patures that have fast friendships and that there is t)Q real 
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comradeship among persons who are full of pettiness and 
meanness and jealousy and selfishness. 

H ll (Yuddha, XVI, 11 to I I). 

Another cynical but true saying is that calmness and forgiveness 
and straightforwardness nf conduct and sweetness and gentleness 
of speech are fruitless among bad men and that the mass of 
mankind respects cnly the vainglorious, bad, bold, reckless man 
who hits right and left (Yuddha, XXI, 15 to 17; Aranya, LX1V, 
55, 56)- Another cynical hit is that the strong man seeks 
strong men. 

fmifsrar: I (Yuddha, LVJI, 10). 

Another cynical truth is that a person who leaves his community 
and seeks the aid of strangers will be discarded by the latter 
after his own community is ruined by his defection. (Yuddha, 
LXXXVII, Hi to 16). 

I may refer to a few of the natural touches that abound in 
the poem. The poet’s language, though it is in the now largely 
unfamiliar Sanskrit, is felt to be a universal language, as the 
same expressions will and must and do occur in all languages, 
fcqrctefe | (Bala, LXXIII, 13). 

WtfRTOT sfol «IRft wnr S?r I (Ayodhya, VII, 10). 

gftrofa n (Ayodhya, vm, 28). 

When Rama breaks the news of his banishment to his mother, 
he calls the period of exile as six and eight to make the news 
less stunning to her. (Ayodhya, XX, 31). Her reply is equally 
natural and touching. She says that barren woman has only the 
grief of sterility and that she herself has a new load of griefs to 
bear. (Ayodhya, XXX, 36, 37). We find similar natural 
touches in abundance in the poem. See Ayodhya, XII, 14, 33, 
92, 110,112; XXIV, 9; XXVI, 6, 7, 8; XXXV, 1, 2; XXXVI, 14; 
XXXVII, 3; XL, 43 to 46; LXIV, 74; XCVH, 19; Aranya, 
XXXVI, 23; XLII, 28; XLIII, 8; Sundara,IX, 21; XXXV, 85, 86; 
Yuddha, XXX, L; XCII, 4, 5, U, 16, CXXVI, 51; Uttara, XVI, 
12; LXX, 12). 
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1 shall finally refer to the popular and picturesque lined 
which occur in the poem and have passed in to the popular 
memory. I shall quote only a few here and give the references 
relating to the others. 

apff irarcrftnir % I (Ayodhya, II, 6). 

g^THfoTPHT II (Ayodhya, IX, 5). 

I (Ayodhya, XXXVIII, 7). 

«*fq q* | 

(Sundara, XXXIV, 6 ; Yuddha, CXXIX, 2). 
qq qtalfe 5JR& | (Ayodhya, VIII, 6). 
qqfa% $gq*qf q q*qifa I (Ayodhya, LX, 54). 

ft m its I (Ayodhya, XVIII, 13). 

I (Ayodhya, XXI, 11). 

R3T ft RIM qft: I (Ayodhya, IV, 20). 

^ I (Aranya, IX, 30). 
q iRI5*$ I (Aranya, IX, 31). 

affq^qfaqqiglfeift I (Kishkindha, I, 117), 
q;ar fq^qsra q>r?t fqfon^qosiq’U (Sundara, xxx, 35). 
qrgfq^f sqq^t qr 1 

gqq qfT ^qpq: qfaraft ll (Sundara, XXXVII, 37). 
arf^q art; qi^wwrfe'q wro-'i (Sundara, xlii, 9). 

%fl q^qq^q q qifo 3 q^rf^ll (Yuddha, XXXVI, 11). 
qqmffircqqqi qrftf s<g$q qqq; i (Yuddha, xlvi, 3i). 
qq g qig#ifq qq g qq^ qft i (Yuddha, lxiii, 25 ). 

qqf ft qiqi qft: I (Uttara, III, 10). 

45*#^ 5’.R ft | (Uttara, LX, 9; XII, 11). 

See also Ayodhya, IV, 27; VII, 15; XII, 106; XXI, 13; XXIV, 36, 
XXVI, 26; XXVII, 4; XXXVII, 24; XXIX, 4; XXXIV, 46; 
XXXV, 14; LXIII, 7 to 9; LXXIV, 14, 25; XfcVI, 24; CII, 3a; 
CV, 16; CVI, 4, 13; CIX, 9,16; Aranya, X, 21; XXXIX 20; XLI, 
13; LXVin,-24;. L, II; Kishkindha, VIII, 21; XX^-3; XXXlil, 
35; Sundara, XIII, 47, 48; XXI, 4; XLI, 5, 5; Yuddha, V, 4^ 
XXIII, 15; CXXX, 44; Uttara, X, 33/ XXVI, 52; XXX,-11, - 
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Valmiki's Spiritual Ideals. 

Though Valmiki does not directly expound religious truths 
and tenets in the poem, yet, as poetry is a criticism and interpre¬ 
tation of life, it can never be indifferent or silent about the only 
means by which our brief pain-shadowed life can attain sublima¬ 
tion. The evanescence and miseries of human life are express¬ 
ed by Valmiki in a great outburst in Uttarakanda, Canto XX. 
There Narada tells Ravana that as man is already doomed to a 
brief’and anguished life Ravana ought not to attack humanity 
and add to its agonies. 

^ * 13 : | 

(Uttara, XX, 7 to 14). 

Ravana ther attacks Yama and releases Yama’s prisoners 
who thereupon got a temporary respite from pain. 

srrM im I 

^ II ( Uttara » XXI, 23). 

The Kata Upanishad shows Nachiketas as a guest and disciple 
of Yama. The story of Savitri in the Mahabharata shows her 
as winning Yama’s grace by the power of her chastity.’ The 
descent of Dharmaraja into hell as described in the Maha¬ 
bharata was a passing phenomenon. But it is in the Ramayana 
that we see a warrior attacking Yama himself. The battle 
between Ravana and Yama was fierce and indecisive and Brahms 
himself made peace between them. 

Such is the nature of our human life—so brief, so, sorrowful, 
aud so vain. There are two other great episodes in the Rama¬ 
yana wherein this ttuth is borne in upon us with all the magic of 
supreme poetry. Rama teaches us the essence of the nature of 
human life in 18 verses in Ayodhya, CV, verses 14 to 31.. These 
1,8 yerse$ajre described as the Gita (which consists of 18 chapters) 
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within the Ramayana. I shall quote here-only a few of these 
familiar and famous verses. 

mm\ i 

^TR: iMft 11 
ft^: q^RRRfll^n: I 
ftsftftRf ^ sftftftg II 

3TT3# *TCI ftWW ^ TO ^ || 

snftft ^ i 

TOft Jtrag«i^ sftfwig H 

*ror =* gsm =3f storst i 
gifcq ^ sqfaldf ?fg[S:^H*TFT*T: II 

Life is thus a speeding stream. But yet we have our birthright 

of bliss. The highest spiritual idea is contained in the last verse. 

to-. TOFwr sfastsftgffo: | 

3Tf?RT ft^faR: 5R: ^df: II (Aranya, CV, 31). 

Thus the essence of all the Upanishads is found there as it is 
found in the Bhagawad Gita. 

The next episode is where Sugreeva has a sudden and 
strong fit of remorse and grief after Vali’s death. There how¬ 
ever Sri Rama does not make his grief (vishada) an occasion for 
a sublime exposition of the ultimate truths of life, as Sri Krishna 
did on the occasion of Arjuna’s grief. He was smitten with 
sympathetic grief and was in tears and was silent for a while. 

tfaiciTO. irct gg§ fro i 

(Kishkindha, XXIV, 24). 

He then pacified Sugreeva by saying that we are all controlled 
by Fate. 

ftqft: wtfr ft*#: vti wmi | 
ftoftts&pgf ft*#fasrorci; ii 

(Kishkindha, XXV, 1, 4 to 8), 
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But are we the slaves of a pitiless and inexorable Destiny ? 
Sri Rama says : No. In the earlier episode stated above he says 
that Dharma is eternal and the soul is eternal and that Dasaratha 
who was a virtuous man had gone to heaven (Ayodhya), CV, 34, 
37). Nay, the poet brings Dasaratha down to the earth to meet 
Rama and bless him (Yuddha, CXXII, 10). In regard to Vali 
also Sri Rama says that he had attained heaven. (Kishkindha, 
XXV, 10) In regard to Jatiiyu, he sends it to the heavenly abode 
by the power of his grace. We find the same truth in the case 
of Sarabhanga and Sutheekshna and Sabari. The poem makes 
the assurance of the soul’s attainment of heaven and paradise 
one of the certitudes of existence. 

Thus the basic religious idea is that of the life of the Soul 
not being limited by the life of the body. This certitude of 
another world (Paraloka) and of its being won by a moral life 
runs throughout the poem. 

f^fSsRI: I (Ayodhya, LX, fi). 

qfadsq ll (Ayodhya, CV, 44). 

This idea is taken to a loftier height in the Ramayana as later on 
in the Gita. Sarabhanga asks Rama to accept the fruition of his 
penance in the shape of Swarga (heaven) and Brahmaloka 
(paradise). 

srrt irar star te gw | 

*NM«r stiTOSq* WTO, ll (Aranya, V, 31). 

This verse indicates that all our punya (religious merit) must be 
surrendered to God if we are to attain supreme infinite eternal 
bliss. Rama says in reply to the sage as also to Sutheekshna, 

I (Aranya, V, 83). 

If this is not the language of the self conscious supreme Lord 
I do not know what such language can be. The poem says that 
Sarabhanga rose to Brahmaloka. In regard to Sabari the poet 
says that the attained the supreme abode by Atuta Samadht. 
(Aranya, LXXV 83, 85). The same was the case with JatSyu 
B—20 
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who laid down his life as a sacrifice in the cause of righteousness 
and goodness (See Aranya, LXVIII, 29, 30). 

Only in one place in the poem do we get a hint in regard to 
the highest paradise (Paramapada) which is eternal and which is 
higher than heaven and from which there is no return into the 
cycle of births and deaths. When Sugreeva wanted to ac¬ 
company Rama in his ascension, Rama replies to him, 

gjfa ft ftiffftf: | 

VW qr q? ^ ll (Uttara, CVIII, 26). 

The Moola Ramayana refers to Rama as going finally to Brahma- 
loka. The Uttara Kanda refers to his entering his Vaishnava 
glory. (Vaishnava Saf.’as—CX, 9, 12) and Vishnu form (Svakam 
tanum, 80, 9). The poet does not announce any gradation of 
superiority as among Satyaloka and Vaikunta and Kailasa but 
treats them all as Brahmaloka. 

From all these verses we see clearly that there is a hierarchy 
of superior worlds which are attainable by various sadhanas. 
This was more clearly amplified and taught in the Gita. The 
Karma Marga of sacrifices and gifts and death in righteous war 
leads to Swarga (headen). The higher path of tapas and yoga 
and bhakti and prapaththi and jnana Lad to Paiama Pada. 
God Himself can command the attainment of any abode by the 
released soul as in the case of Jatayu. 

The basic idea in Indian philosophy and religion is that of 
Karma. The Indian religion affirms a series of births, past and 
present and future ( janmantara) as positively as it affirms a 
hierarchy of worlds (Lokantara). The Ramayana makes a 
reference to this basic idea in many places as clearly as was done 
later in the Bhagawad Gita. 

Wiqfrt sflfa: (| (Ayodhya, LX, 6). 

See also Ayodhya XLIV, 4; LXIII, 19, 26, LXIII, 6; Aranya 
XLIX, 26; LX, 16; Kishkindha, XXI, 2; Yuddha, LXIV, 7, 8, 9, 
CXIV, 26, 7; OXVI, 40,41. God distributes rewards and punish 
mentsin due time in accordance with our karma. Karma, being 
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insentient, cannot by itself relate effects to causes and bring 
about its own results. Ayodhya, XXII, 22; Aranya, XLIX, 24, 
Yuddha, CXIV, 26. But the Indian philosophy and religion 
always deprecate the idea of an inexorable late. In the Yoga 
Vstshishta the .truth of the superiority of effort (Purushakara) 
over fate which is called Daiva and which is only the fruit of our 
own former actions is stressed again and again. This truth is 
referred to Valmiki also in the Ramayana. He no doubt says 
thus in Yuddha, CXIII, 23 and 25, about the power of fate. 

at I 

But in Ayodhya, XXIII, 16,17, 20 it is said that we can overcome 
Fate by our effort. 

JWrfMwt 'fl#! II 

See also Bala, LVIII, 25; Kishkindha, XXX, 10, 17; Yuddha, 
LXXIII, 6. But the wisest course is to harmonise fate and free¬ 
will. 

•vfagGTOR I (Sundara, XXXVI, 19). 

When fate and effort combine, the results are rapid and easy and 
quickly attained. But if and when the conflict, human effort can 
conquer, or at least modify, the power of late. There is no 
concept of a blind cruel inevitable, inexorable destructive fate in 
Indian thought corresponding to the concept of Nemesis in Greek 
thought. It is, no doubt, true at the same time that there are 
occasions when even the best of men seem to be swept away 
into lust or hatred as if by the irresistible force of an 
invisible hand. 

WPUgfa ll (Ayodhya, XXI, 23). 

This only means that we must put up a greater resistance and 
call our wisdom to our aid and pray for God’s grace to resist 
such impulses with vigour and success and to attain our birth* 
right of eternal happiness (Ayodhya, CV, 31). 
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Valmiki gives the loftiest place to the Vedas as the supreme 
means of getting our knowledge of the highest truth. He says 

that he wrote his own work to amplify and illustrate and 

reinforce the Vedic knowledge Bala IV, 6). He 

describes the men of Ayodhyaya as arapRsItei: and (Bala, 

VI, 13, 16). Many Vedic sacrifices were performed byDasaratha 
and Rama. Rama and Lakshmatu were experts in the Vedic 
Mantras. Nay, the same state of things obtained in Lanka also, 
though such knowledge was misapplied and misused there for 
cruel and evil purposes. Valmiki gives us by a simile his sense 
of the supremacy of the Veda as an organon of Truth. 

m mm: I 

II (Aranya, L, 21). 

He states also that every other aspect of knowledge will flourish 
only if it is associated and harmonised with Vedic knowledge 
and will perish otherwise. 

%T sfafwrfot II (Kishkindha, XV, 38). 

The Vedas were kept memorised so that there might be no 
change or tampering. The Brahmins of Ayodhya tell Rama 
that their minds which were devoted to the Veda Mantras 
become devoted to exile as he went into exile and that the Vedas 
which were their supreme treasure would be carried by them 
enshrined in their hearts. 

m ft m i 

m& sr feu m 11 

^ m m || (Ayodhya, XLV, 24, 25). 

The poet praises the human intellect which follows the 
guidance of the Scripture and one of Bharata’s many vows 
before Kausalya is that such intellect should never dawn on 
him if he was an accomplice in the sin of Rama’s exile. 

m mmwu ffe i 

Wl II (Ayodhya, LXXV, 20). 
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Valmiki’s conception of the Gods is interesting and shows a 
synthesised outlook. He says that the gods are always youthful 
and are twenty-five years of age and that their eyes do not wink 
and that they have bright garments and ornaments and un¬ 
fading flowers and that their feet Ho not touch the ground when 
they come down to the earth See Aranya V, 

5 to 10,17, 18. The Sun-God is thus described in the poem. 

arrf^i ^ staffing n 

(Aranya, LXIII, 16). 

Godi Vayu is thus described : 

sRlfa: TRW*, I 

srftf ft farr wm qrfcf II 

313; ^i 3 wiM i 

313^ 5f ga SPK11| (Uttara, XXXV, 60, 61). 

Hanuman bows to all the gods before lie starts on his final 
quest of Sita (Sundara, XIII, 59, 61 to 67). In the Aranya 
Kanda it is said that the 33 gods are the twelve Adityas and the 
eight Vasus and the eleven Rudras and the two Asvins (XIV, 1). 
But this does not mean or imply polytheism. The Indians 
always knew and felt that all the gods are but aspects or 
modes of being of the one and only God. This is explicitly 
affirmed through the mouth of Brahma, one of the supreme 
Trinity, when he, in Canto 120 of ihe Yuddha Kanda, describes 
Rama as Upendra and Indra and Agni and Soma and himself 
as the heart of Vishnu 'and calls Vishnu as the first creator 
(wfiwii). 

Valmiki gives the highest place in the pantheon to Brahma 
and Vishnu and Sita. Though in Canto 75 verse 20 of the 
Bala Kanda it is said that the gods regarded Vishnu as being 
higher than Siva, yet in Canto 45 Vishnu is described as 
calling Siva as the chief of J the gods and gtrufffliR:). Brahma 

is described in Ayodhya, XIV, 49. Vishnu is described in 
Bala, XV, 10, 25 ; XIX, 11, 12 ; Uttara, VI, 80. Vishnu’s bow 
Saranga and his chakra (discus) and his vehicle Garuda are 
described in Uttara, VIL Siva is described in Bala, XXXV, 
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22 i XLIII, 2 ; XLV, 3 to 6 ; Ayoddhya, XXV, 45 ; Aranya, 
LXV, i ; Yuddha, LXXV, 35; Uttara, IV, 29 ; VI, 1 to 3, 8. 
Valmiki shows each aspect ot the Trinity as being equal to the 
others. Just as the gods ask Vishnu to kill Ravana, they ask Siva 
to kill Malyavan and Sumali and Mali (Uttara, VI, 1 to 8, 8). 
Valmiki is free from the sectarian bigotry and fanaticism of later 
ages in India. God is but one and is Sachchidanauda and is 
omniscient and omnipotent and omnipresent and is the creator 
and preserver and destroyer of the universe, though he is called 
Brahma and Vishnu and Siva with reference to such cosmic 
functions. See Bala, II, 28 ; Yuddha, CXX, 15, 20. Rama 
says that superhuman supreme prowess was in him and in Siva. 

VLtTOH'ft W ’WfWSSf m II (Yuddha, XCV, 38), 

Valmiki’s views about the sages are as interesting and 
important as his views about the gods. It is through the inner 
mystic vision of the sages that we have knowledge of the gods. 
Rama is descried as being like a Maharshi —Ayodhya 

XII, 31) and he himself says that he is equal to a Rishi (fafspir 
SBfofrrcjpspi.—Ayodhya, XIX, 20.) Ravana himself cries out that a 
RisHi’s words will never prove untrue (si fosqi SBffcnfaHU—Yuddha 
LX, 11). The adjectives fsrtaq, (Bala, I,) OTasRpl, 

(Ayodhya, LIV/ll) and (Ayodhya, L1V, 86) 

(Aranya XI,’ 16) andi fujoqj:—(Ayodhya, LIV, 11) show that a 
Rishi is devoted to austerity and vedic study and that a Rishi’s 
innei 1 vision is obtained by his tapas or austerity and that his inner 
glory shines out in his face and his body and that a sage is a 
person of stored religious merit. The adjectives used by Sita are 
equally significant. : 

• t 

... I 

apart ft Q ftgs^t JTfiarai^ li 

(Sundara, XXVI, 43, 50). 
The sages are high-sculed and sinless and self-controlled, and are 
free from all likfcs and dislikes. They are further described by the 
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poet as shining with a divine lustre and as being men of steadfast* 
yoga and perfect mental equipoise and concentrated meditation. 

SWWl^RT SWlftflT: II (Aranya, VI, 6). 

Their soul-force is created by austerity and they bless righteous¬ 
ness. 

5 WST m II (Yuddha, XXXV, 19). 

The tapas of a sage enables him to know our hearts. 

i fafRMTTTT i^f II (Aranya, XIII, 18). 

^ fafed ITS TW 1 

si S^df^d d*TST II (Yuddha, CXXVII, 9, 15). 

II (Uttara, LXXXIT, 8). 

Valmiki bases his godward sddhanas on the discipline of 
the daily life. I have already discussed his references to Rama’s 
and Lakshmana’s unfailing performance of the sandhyd worship 
and homa, vastus anti, furneral rites, etc. (Bala, XXIII, 3, 17 ; 
Ayodhya, XLVI, 13 ; LlII, 1 ; LVI, 29 to 36 ; CIX 3 to 6 ; 
Aranya, XV, 25). Rama says that what is the usual food of a 
person is first offered to gods. 

*K5T: 3^ *Tdfd STORM ^Tdf: II (Ayodhya, ClI, 30). 

He says about the bridge (Setu) constructed by him that it is a 
great purifier and destroyer of sins. 

fMt mi HinTdfidlW II (Yuddha, CXXVI, 16). 

In Aranya, XVI, 6 there is a reference to Agrayna Puja when new 
corn is reaped and brought home. It is on this basis of Achdra 
that Valmiki rests the supreme Godward sadhana of Bhakti. 
But such bhakti is inseparable from yoga and jnana. (Bala, II, 6); 
(Kishkindha, XXX, 17). The nature of bhakti is best described 
by the poet’s words : 

%I qffcpq ll (Ayodhya, XLI, 19). 

5t*TT*T IT* SRI&T ^ d (Sundara, XV, 54). 

m ^ mi 5RTIT TTfi II 

(Sundara, XXIX, 119). 
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He describes how Brahmans bathe in pure waters and bring 
fresh flowers plucked by themselves for worship. 

ssqrrcr fitSTTcW: I 

WWrfU: II (Aranya, XI. 54). 

The Ramayana refers often and in explicit terms to temples. 
The theory that temples and images crept into Hinduism in 
imitation of Buddhism and as a counter-move to it errs by over¬ 
statement though it may be that there was an intensification of 
image-worship in temples subsequent to Buddhism. The follow¬ 
ing verses in the Ramayana may be borne in mind in this 
connection. See Bala, LXXVII, 14 ; Ayodhya, IV, 30 ; VI, 1, 4, 
11; XVII, 16; XXV, 4 ; LII, 90 ; LXXI, 39, 40, 42 ; C, 44 ; 
Yuddha, CXXX, 2). Tilaka explains in Ayodha, LXXI, 

39 as meaning Pratimas (images). 

Finally, the poet emphasises again and again the supreme 
value of Saranagati (self-surrender to God) as the earliest and 
quickest and best and most unfailing and successful means of 
salvation. In every Kanda, this truth is well brought out. I 
shall indicate the same briefly here. We have first the Sarana¬ 
gati of the Devas. 

Wr I gfafass | 

dd^qf TO ddf: Il (Bala. XV, 24). 

Kasyapa’s Saranagathi is thus mentioned : 

TO TTrT: II (Bala,, XXIX, 12). 

The Saranagati of the sages is described thus in the poem. 

TO$ ^ STO I 

^ iw Il (Aranya, VI, 19). 

ctmirci dqfaqra; i 
swrpjqqi *rqra: qim qfo n 

dTiSWFfa $*d I 

dfi foq %q to || (Aranya, X, 13 to 15). 
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It is often said by orthodox Vaishnava expounders of the 
Ramayana that Rama’s Saranagati to Sugreeva in Kishkinda, 
IV, and to Varuna in Yuddha, XXI, failed as it was by a superior 
to an inferior. This may be correct in accordance with the 
technical description of Saranagati in Vaishnava devotional 
literature but the poet uses the word in the more general sense 
of seeking protection. Sugreeva’s Saranagati was a success, and 
so was Rama’s as well. The word is used in many other places 
in the Ramayana in such wider sense and not only in the sense 
of self-surrender by the individual soul to the universal soul. 
(See Bala, LVII, 16, LVIII, 25, LIX, 2, 5, LX. 2). It is said by 
some expounders of the Ramayana that Rama's anger towards 
Vali was due also to his breaking the law of refuge as Sugreeva 
sought refuge with him (Kishkindha, X, 9) and that verse 15 in 
Canto XVIII of the Kishkindha Kanda refers to this fact., 


Vibheeshana’s Saranagati is in the famous verse. 

II (Yuddha, XVII, 16). 

The highest exposition of the law of grace is in Rama’s famous 
words. 


^ ^ JISR51 JTOSfTdlWt | 

awd ^i%gd m ii 


3TRM Wlj| «rer i 

(Yuddha, XVIII, 3, 31, 83, 34). 


Sita says that Rama had told her that such protection is the 
highest law. 

UPg&i id II (Sundara, XXXVIIJ, 41). 

R—21 
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Her own vow of protection is as lofty and noble and supreme as 
that of Rama, (sifajrerar % gwRBtcrnrr—Sundara, XXVII, 44 ; 

LVIII, 89). 

|| (Sundara, LVIII, 90). 

IFTtfi 3*THT 31 33Tfki g^JR | 

^ fjfavRflfc-qfcl II (Yuddha, CXVI, 45). 

It is on this note of perfect and complete self-surrender to God 
that Valmiki closes his exposition of spiritual ideals. Valmiki 
shows that God’s grace is open to all from Sarabhanga to Sabari 
and that devotion to God makes all eligible for salvation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Valmiki's Portraiture of the Indian Civilisation. 

I have described above how Valmiki’s work is India’s 
representative poem, I have discussed also Valmiki’s description 
of the ideal man and the ideal woman and his exposi¬ 
tion of the ideals of life from various points of view. Thus the 
above-said chapters give us Valmiki's picture of the Indian civili¬ 
sation in its different phases. The present chapter aims at 
giving in a brief manner a Valmiki’s portraiture of the Indian 
civilisation as a whole, incidentally referring also to certain 
aspects of India’s culture and civilisation which could not be 
appropriately brought into the earlier chapters of this work. 
My aim is to give here a clear picture of Valmiki’s India before 
I proceed to discuss his general vision of life in the ensuing 
chapter. I shall deal with it in regard to urban life, ruial life, 
tapovana (hermitage) life, fine arts and industrial arts, ideals of 
womanhood and manhood, conception of freedom, and prevail¬ 
ing spirituality. T have referred already to some details connected 
with these aspects in the earlier chapters but I think that it will 
help us to have a clear and comprehensive picture of Valmiki's 
India if all the aspects and details are focussed in one place. 

URBAN LIFE 

Valmiki’s bright and multi-tinted picture of Ayodhya and 
Lanka, and the less bright and multi-tinted picture of Kish. 
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kindha show to what a high level of urban life Indians had 
risen in his time. Ayodhya was on the banks of the river 
Sarayu. Lanka was on the seashore. Kishkindha was in the 
fastness of the hills. Thus the cities had strong natural defences 
and were easy to defend and difficult to attack. I have already 
referred to the broad and well-watered streets of Ayodhya. It 
was situated on a plain and had sweet water in plenty. 

(SPFSfft (gVfastaTOt— (Bala, V, 17). 

It had the king’s palace in the centre and king’s highways 
around it with palaces on both sides of them. 

fasfT | {Bala, V, 16). 

It had many fine ornamental gates Bala V, 10). 

It had gem-decorated palaces with artificial hillocks and lovely 
pavilions. 

II (Bala, V, 15). 

Its bazaars were many and were charming and separate. 

Bala, V, 10). It had arsenals which were full 
of powerful weapons. Bala, V. 10, 11). 

It had numerous adjoining houses (^prrawfqf^R—Bala, V, 17) 
They were white like white clouds and were fragrant with incense. 

WPW? Wit II (Ayodhya, XVII, 2). 

Its mansions were high and had waving flags on the top. 

Bala, V, 11, 16). It had many parks 
and gardens. It had a high fort wall around it. t 

H rewN reiH— Bala, V, 12). It had a moat all round, (ffbhffaqforr 
—Bate- V, 13), Inside the city there were plenty 
of domesticated animals such as horses, mules, elephants, 
camels and cattle. 


It had plenty of foodstuffs (rofoafaS'ipTfa;—Bala, 10). It had also 
plenty of other articles of merchandise including precious stones, 
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and its streets and squares were full of moving men and animals 
and chariots. 

R’W u 

(Ayodhya, XVI, 47). 

Ttie shops contained sandalwood, agaru and other perfumes, 
linen, silk, new and unpierced pearls and other precious stones, 
crystals, diverse sweetmeats, curds, rice, fried rice, ghee, 
garlands, etc. 

gtjqHfadSWT =5[ | 

dddRT ^ II 

gdsrtatV. I 

STtawfldfd d irsprag^ II 

flfd qoq | 

%%% d irsm *wr ii 

°\ 

*IRnTr^kn^f«I II (Ayodhya, XVII 3 to 6). 

I ( Bala * v, 16 ). 

The city had in it men pursuing various arts and professions. 
There were in it experts in laudatory invocations and specialists 
in pedigrees and genealogies and traditions. 

(qjWr*WW^| (Bala, V, 11). 

It abounded in expert feminine dancers as well as dance teachers. 
It had excellent singers and musical instruments and abounded 
in sweet music. 

apjf S&: 3(Hl! ( Ba,a > V > 12 )- 
• #nft: fitsrar i 

jnftdi £*iWr dm^ra; 11 (Baia, v, is). 

It contained also merchants from all the quarters of the earth, 
and also tributary chiefs who came to pay tribute. 
dPRdlTCdl* stfWfadSdP* | 

(B&\a, V, 14). 
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More than the above-said excellences, the poet attaches 
special imp stance to the ability and character of the main body 
of citizens in the city. The women in it were the bestof woman¬ 
kind. Bala, V, 16). Its men were the best of 

men. 

fcrHfor ftraRT rrwTfrra 1 

3 ^midT^II (Bala, V, 19). 

How were these men the best of men ? Th^y were learned in 
the art of defence and clever in strategy and yet they would not 
hurt helpless men or men without children or without parents 
Nor would they remain in hiding when speeding arrows at others. 
Nor would they hurt men fleeing from fear. They would not only 
attack men with weapens but would also attack with mental 
courage and physical prowess dangerous wild beasts in the forest. 
Apart from such force of arms, they excelled in the arts of peace 
just as they excelled in the arts of war. The Brahmins worshipped 
the holy fire. They excelled in the knowledge of the Vedas and 
its six angas (limbs). They had noble qualities. They gave 
large gifts. They loved truth. They were high-souled. They 
were like ordinary sages and superior sages in their mental and 
moral and spiritual endowment. See Bala, V, 20 to 23. 

Lanka is described by Valmiki as being richer and lovelier 
and grander, though less noble and righteous and spiritual, than 
Ayodhya. He personifies the city in Canto III of the Sundara 
Kanda—which he did not do in the case of Ayodhya. Kalidasa 
took up the same idea in regard to Ayodhya in his Raghuvamsa. 
The Sundara Kanda contains gorgeous descriptions of the great¬ 
ness and beauty of Lanka. It is described as being situated on 
the top of a hill and by the seashore. 

5RR3 SRR I (Sundara, I, 200). 

3 at I (Sundara, II, 8). 

I (Sundara, II, 1). 

flrfafifr faar I (Sundara, II, 19). .. 

Rfafearcu (Sundara, IV, 2i). 
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| (Sundara, XIII, 3;. 

SWT SSmRRT g# HSPfa: I 

II 

<ra#s| utm *Ki°it w: 3^: 1 

*rftW^Tl<Tr3«T$tft: || (Yuddha, LXXV, 28, 52)- 

The poet goes further and describes the beauty and charm and 
affluence and magnificence of the city in glowing terms. He 
says that the city appeared to have been a beautiful dream- 
creation of the mind of a supreme artist in urban planning and 
building, that it seemed to jut into the skies, that it seemed to 
be a city flying towards the heavens, that it could supremely 
satisfy all the senses and tastes and temperaments, that it had 
a pearless affluence and magnificence, that no one could hope to 
invest or conquer it, and that it was 100 yojanas (800 miles) lung 
and 30 yojanas (240 miles) broad. 

i m || 

qrf&di i 

gwrcifoiHirct n 

m faffat frwfar | 

(Sundara, 18 to 20, 22, 2S). 

Seen also Sundara, I, 3, 12, 13, 14 ; IX, 29 ; Yuddha, XXIV, 9; 
XXXVIII, 14 ; XXXIX, 20, 

The poet seems to have been specially charmed by the 
abounding vegetation of Ceylon. He is never tired of praising 
the parks and gardens and forests of Lanka. H muman, when 
he went through fiem, had a shower of flowers on his head and 
looked as if he had been made of flowers. The 1 irests and 
gardens were dark and fragrant and full of small and big rocks. 
There were all varieties of trees, all of them full of blossoms and 
shining like women with jewels. The tanks and moats were 
foil Qf lotuses with charming and tuneful birds seated thereon. 
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See Sundara II; 2, 6, 7 to 14 ; Yuddha, XXXIX, 1, 2,' 6 to 8, 
18, 25. 

a ssr n 

Among all the gardens the Asokavana where Ravana placed 
Sita in captivity comes in for the most gorgeous and lavish 
description in the fourteenth chapter in the Sundara Kanda. 
I have already referred in detail to this wonderful description 
when dealing with Valmiki's nature poetry. The poet refers to 
the beautiful artificial forests and lakes situated there along 
with the natural hills and streams situated there. 

(ffsRT —Sundara, XIV, 33) and 

(Sundara, XIV, 35). 

Valmiki’s description of the houses and palaces in Lanka is 
on the same grandiose scale as his description of the gardens 
and parks of Lanka. The houses were numerous and were 
white like fleecy clouds because of the shining mortar used in 
their construction. Even the roads shone with a white lustre. 
The entrance arches were ornamented with artistic masonry 
work looking like creepers. Beautiful flags with tinkling bells 
floated from the tops of houses. There were also domes and 
pavilions and palaces of great beauty. There were many shrines 
and temples and gofiuras (spires'. The city shone like a maiden 
with its high golden wall as waist and the surrounding moat like 
a clinging.garment and serried tridents as tresses and mansion- 
tops as head—ornaments. 
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^r: I 

^ ii 

See Sundara, II, 16 to 19, 21, 51, 56; Yuddha III, ‘3, 6, 7, 9, 18; 
XXXVIII, If; XXXIX, 21 to 24, 29. 

The poet's highest artistic resources are however spent on 
his description of Ravana’s central palace on the top of the hill 
and of the grand dome in the centre of the palace which Ravana 
used as his pleasure-house and retiring-room. Cantos 7 to 11 of 
Sundara Kanda are solely devoted to its description and touches 
the loftiest heights of gorgeous delineation. At the end of the 
description, however, the poet lifts the curtain and let us have a 
look at the utterly sensual life lived in such a gorgeous setting 
and Hanuman’s contemptuous description of it as bestial 

R*T^T m 3% Tfalf%I—XI, 43), 

expresses the poet’s own view. But such a moral evaluation 
does not lessen the grandeur of the artistic wonders and 
enjoyments in the palace of Ravana. The artistic embellish¬ 
ments in Ravana’s palace are described in great detail and 
must be borne in mind when we evaluate the artistic 
achievements of India in the realms of the fine arts and 
industrial arts in the spacious times of Rama and Valmiki. The 
description of the Pushpaka Vimana in the heart of the palace 
is a marvel of the literary art. The aereal car contained paintings 
of hills and mountains with trees lit with honey-laden flowers ( 
and of tanks and lakes shining with lotus flowers. It contained 
wonderful birds made of silver and gold and decorated with gems 
and having wings beautifully curved and made of pearl and coral 
and gold. It contained also artificial horses and elephants and 
serpents in various colours. Every such work of art bore marks of 
wonderful aesthetic perception and artistic skill and was made of 
very costly metals and precious stones. Such sights could not be 
had even in heaven. The grandeur of the palace and the dome 
was so unique that it seemed that they were the heavenly rewards 
attained in heaven by great spiritual merit on the earth rather 
than any ordinary terrestrial achievements which are the result 
of human labour with ordinary terrestrial materials. The most 
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wonderful of all in it was the figure of Lakshrai on whom 
the figures of elephants showered multi-coloured flowers with 
up-lifted trunks! See Sundara, VII, 6, 9, 10, 12, IS, 14; 
VIII, 5. 

The poet’s supreme art is felt when he describes such an 
abode of sensuality and splendour receiving a double fiery 
purgation at the hands of Hanuman and later on of the Vanara 
army. (Sundara Kanda 54 and Yuddha Kanda, 76). That 
double destruction enables the poet to give a vivid description of 
the valuables and wonders destroyed by fire. The stately 
houses and palaces exploded and crashed. Ornamental gates, 
sandal, agaru, pearls, corals, gems, linens, silk, woollen fabrics, 
blankets, deerskins, tigerskins, silver and gold vessels, horse- 
trappings, elephant-trappings, bridles, chariots, armours, swords, 
bows, lances, darts, goads, musk, etc. were destroyed by the 
conflagration. See Sundara, LIX, 23; Yuddha, LXXV, 6 to 13. 

I must stop here this most fascinating description of 
sensual and pompous magnificence. As can be expected, the 
description of Kishkindha is a tame affair after the spiritual 
glory of Ayodhya and the sensual splendour of Lanka. But 
even there we find beauty and magnificence, though of a 
comparatively crude and pedestrian character. In it also there 
were fine gardens and forests. There were fine white horses. 
Sugreeva’s palace had seven Kakshyas (sections). There were 
charming seats and sofas. There were beautiful and fragrant 
garlands. There were luscious fruits and tasteful wines and 
plenty of grains. Sweet music was heard everywhere. 
The city had a golden rampart. See Kishkindha, XXXII, 
12, 14, 16. 

The poet gives a brief but expressive description of the 
Pandya king’s capital city KavStSpura. The city had a 
beautiful appearance and was full of pearls and gems and gold. 

5^5 *T6T WT:I1 (Kishkindha, XLJ, 19). 

R—22 
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RURAL LIFE 

Though we do not find in Valmiki’s poem as detailed a 
description of rural life as of urban life, India was then as nbw a 
land of villages. Even then as now there were also great capital 
cities and temple cities and industrial and commercial centres 
which were homes and centres and radiators of industry and 
learning and culture and spirituality. When Rama went into 
exile he traversed the whole of Kosala. *n 

c*r —Ayodhya, L, I). Guha was a petty chief¬ 

tain living in a village on the banks of the Ganges. The 
poet refers tojSnapada as well as paura, i.e. rural population and 
urban population as being prosperous and happy. 

^ JTfig. I 

II (Bala, V, 5). 

Kosala was irrigated by rivers and channels and did not depend 
on the rains alone and had no trouble from wild beasts and 
had plenty of mines and minarecs. 

qfoFBt ill || (Ayodhya, C, 46). 

The villages had village officers called janapadeswaras (Uttara 
XXXVII, 16) and village headmen called ghoshamahattaras 
(Ayodhya, LXXXIII, 15). 

HERMITAGE OR TAPOVANA LIFE 

Indian civilisation derived its greatness and uniqueness even 
more from its ashramas and tapovanas than from its villages 
and cities. It was from them as from the heart that the life-stream 
of spirituality coursed through the body politic. The hermitages 
were abodes of peace and piety. Anasuya gives in Ayoddhya, 
CXIX, 8 to 9, a graphic description of evening in the Asramas. 

slgpRR; I (Aranya, I, 3). 

^ Jtraqr fm 5JST: Sffifrn: II (Arknya, VI, 6). 

The hermitages at Chitrakuta and Panchavati. which were huts 
built with mud walls and bamboo roofing and grass covering 
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And were built for Rama by Lakshtnana are beautifully 
described in Canto 56 of the Ayodhya Kanda and Canto 15 of 
the Aranya Kanda. 

ARTS 

A second important aspect of civilisation is the condition 
of the fine arts and the industrial arts. I have already referred 
to the existence of temples and images. Throughout the 
Ramayana we find sweet strains of music floating from all sides, 
besides the singing of the entire poem itself. Ayodhya resound¬ 
ed with the music of bberi and dundubhi (kettledrum), mridanga 
(drum), vina, panava (small drum) etc. (See Balakanda Canto V). 
In the Sundara Kanda we find mention of various musical 
instruments (Canto X) and of sweet music both vocal and 
instrumental and of charming dances. 

3*1* ^ fllcf I 

#JTT f\fk ^IWlffa II (Sundara, IV, 10). 

SffdT: II (Sundara, V, 9). 

II (Sundara, X, 32). 

We hear also about singers and dancers in Ayodhya (radfar:— 
Bala, XIII, 7) and dancing women, (a^rr^ Ayodhya, 

LXXXUI, 15). 

|| (Ayodhya, VI, 14). 

The kings were woke from sleep to musical invocations 
etc, by Vandis, Sutas, Magadhas, PanivAdakas and other singers 
See Ayodhya LXV, 12, 4. Kings were entertained also with dances, 
humorous recitations, etc. 

stPFiftT m srrfci ^ i 

^ ll (Ayodhya, LXlX, 4). 

^siTflT SfSWm OT>rcr: ll (Uttara, XLIII, 1). 

In Ayodhya, LXVII, 16, there is a reference to Harikathas. 

... ^siR^r: II 
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Architecture of a very advanced and refined description 
existed in the times of Valmiki. He refers to architectural 
experts ((wr$ ftflarcO, hodmen (wtfterauO, carpenters (*$#(), 
masons and and diggers (jsRsr). (See Bala XIII, 6, 

7). Houses were built of stones and bricks and timber. (Bala, 
XIII, 9). Dasaratha’s palace had eight sections or apartments 
(See Ayodhya, LVIf, 24). Rama's palace gets a gorgeous descrip¬ 
tion in the Ayodha Kanda, Canto XV, verses 31 to 40. Kaikeyi’s 
palace is grandly described in Ayodhya, X, 11 to 15. Even 
Sugreeva’s palace had seven apartments (See Kishkindha, 
XXXIII, 18) As for Ravana’s palace, the poet’s imagination 
soars to ethereal heights in describing Lanka and Ravana’s man¬ 
sion as shown already. 

Sculpture and painting were housed in such mansions and 
palaces. Rama’s palace had golden statues and images and 
other artistically carved figures —Ayodhya XV, 82) 

RfafirccWT— Ayodhya, XV, 35). In Ravana’s palace there 
were artificial arbours made of creepers, (SEtp&ifo), picture- 
galleries (fasrcrresnisiflt), pavilions of sport (to’&ifa), artificial hills 
made of timber (srrcv&rcsrfor), houses specially designed for amorous 
delights (unptsi ??4), playrooms for daytime sport 
(Sundara, VI, 36, 87) besides the paintings and the artificial 
birds etc. made of silver and gold already referred to above. 

Besides the fine arts, there flourished also diverse industrial 
arts. Vali’s Sibika (palanquin) is very grandly described as. 
containing paintings and artificial birds and trees, etc. 

foritftft: gftfqsi II 
ferret ii 

WIMR^ II 

(Kishkindha, XXXV, 23 to 25). 
When Bharata started to bring Rama back, he was accompanied 
by many technicians and artists. There is a reference in Canto 
80 o# the Ayodhya Kanda to diggers of tanks, mechanics, paid 
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technicians, masons, roadmakers, carpenters, woodcutters, wall- 
diggers, plasterers, basket-makers, tent-makers, etc. 

w- *Rq>T m II 
STOcW: 3^1 I 

(Ayodhya, LXXX, 1 to 3, 16). 

Canto 83 refers to other technicians and industrial artists such 
as gem-makers (jrforero:), potters (prate:), spinners and weavers 
(*£ra%m), weapon-makers (wMIf^r:), makers of peacock-feather 
fans (m^rat:), sawyers (qrafoRn), embellishers (^Nfb?:), drillers 
(^raj;), ivory workers farraw:), plasterers (s^raie:), perfumers 
(nwrMtffr:), goldsmiths (§«r5raitf:), blanket-makers (p*Rwnran\ 
preparers of oil baths and hot water-baths ( enra r-.), shampooers 
(g'nanq^:), physicians (Ivt:), incense-makers (vjrar:), wine-makers 
(qrfasqa:), washermen (rsi^:), tailors (§nw?v), actors (fhgjrn), and 
boatmen (lq#qr.). Canto. 89 refers to ordinary boats as well as 
royal barges (safisra). The Ramayana describes various kinds of 
jewels worn by men and women such as earrings (f^s), armlets 
and rfaq), golden chains (f?tra), pearl necklaces (rjunqsft or 
jjwSTCi, girdle or wi), etc. In the wonderful canto des¬ 
cribing Bharadwaja’s dainty and delicious feast to Bharata, we 
have a reference to delicous and dainty viands of all varieties 
as well as certain luxury preparations such as creams (spra), 
cosmetics or fragrant powders and lotions (^Sj, ^w), white tooth¬ 
pastes jpflVKFnreqw;), white sanJalpaste in cases 

(Ssrct qglwT^:), polished mirrors *$on»o, 

diverse pairs of sandals and shoes jwnfa * qfwr-.), 

collyrium (wsnft;), combs combs for beards (pfa;), lovely 

beds, carpets, etc. Scented sandal paste (sfanpr) is referred to in 
Ayodhya, CXV1II, 18. 

IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD 
I have already referred in an earlier chapter to Valmiki's 
ideals of family life. I wish to emphasise here only that he has 
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generally depicted only noble-minded women and that he has & 
high reverence for womanhood. Even Kaikayi is represented by 
him as noble in nature but impulsive and carried away by her fears 
on account of her son. Even Manthara is represented as 
inspired by the sole motive of doing good to Kaikeyi whose 
nurse she was at one time. Surpanaka and Ayomukhi alone are 
represented as being extremely lascivious and Tataka is 
represented as a cruel and murderous woman. The women of 
Valmiki’s poem are learned and pure and full of high morality 
and spirituality. Sati or the self-immolatfon of widows on the 
ftineral pyre of their husbands was unknown in the age of the 
Ramayana. 

Even to this day there is no higher or loftier or sublimer 
declaration of the complete heart-unity of husband and wife than 
that contained in Sita's reply to Rama in Cantos 27 and 29 of the 
Ayodhya Kanda.. She says : “ One's father, mother, brother, son 
and daughter-in-law enjoy one's own fortunes. But the wife 
shares in all the joys and sorrows of her husband. The husband 
is the only refuge for the wife here and hereafter. Her father or 
her son or her mother or her companions or even herself cannot 
save her soul but he alone can do so. If you have resolved to.go 
to the forest, [ shall go before you removing sharp grass and 
thorns from your path. The sweet shade of your feet is better 
than palaces and pavilions or than a glorious flight in the emply- 
rean. My father and my mother have declared this to be the 
law of life for me. I shall dwell happily in the forest with you 
as I will in my father’s house, without thinking of any of the 
three worlds but thinking only about serving you. I shall serve 
you with a controlled mind. Let me roam about the fragrant 
forests with you. i shall this very day go with you to the forest. 
You cannot turn me back. Even if I can be in heaven without 
you, Ido not desire heaven without you. . . , . . O pure 
souled onel I love you and am pure and shall be- peerless in 
soul if I follow you. You, my Lord, are my God. Even in the 
world after death union with thee is for me the highest 
auspiciousness. The great ones say that she who is given in 
niarriag& to a person with the gift of sacred water will be his 
bride-in the other world and in birth after birth." 
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. IDEALS OF MANHOOD 

Quite as remarkable as Valmiki’s ideals of manhood are 
his ideals of manhood. The real heart-points of civilisation, the 
real wealth of a country, are its men arid women. In the 
Ramayana the loyalty of Rama to Sita is as remarkable 
as the loyalty of Sita to Rama. What does it matter, what 
other nations or persons do or do not do in this supreme sphere of 
life? Our ideal is the life of Sita Rama. Rama banished Sita in 
obedience to a higher law. But in obedience to the highest law 
of his being, he was loyal to her even after her disappearance. 
A golden image of her always stood before his eyes and was the 
only solace of his lacerated heart. Not even Homer or Virgil 
ar Donte or Shakespeare or Milton or Goethe, nay, not even 
Kalidasa or Tulasi Das or Kambar, has set up a loftier ideal 
before humanity. 

Rama is not only the ideal husband but also the ideal son, 
the ideal brother, the ideal father, the ideal master, the ideal 
sovereign. Valmiki has set before the world, like a lighted 
lamp on a hill-top, the many-sided greatness of Rama, so that 
all men may walk along the thorny paths of life in the light 
of that lofty ideal. 

Valmiki prepares our minds and hearts for the advent of 
such a man by describing in fitting words Kosala and its capital 
city Ayodhya as already pointed out above. Tne men of 
Ayodhya were happy, righteous, learned, contented and 
truthful. There were no paupers there. What was the wealth 
which they prized most? Cattle and horses and money and 
grains. Every one was a Kutumbi. A Kutumba 

(family) according to the Hindu notions is a wider concept than 
the modern concept of husband and wife and children. It 
includes also the parents, the daughters-in-law and the guests. 

mdi ftar ^i 3^ 35ft 1 . 

11 

Every family had all the four aims of life (Dharma and Artha 
and Kanja and Moksha) properly fulfilled ;). There were 
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no lascivious, or miserly or cruel or ignorant or faithless 
persons in Ayodhya. All the men and women there were 
full of righteousness and self-control and had excellent character 
and conduct. They were handsome, pure, learned, prosperous, 
long-lived and full oi happiness. 

The secret of Rama’s perfection is contained in the two 
words, Gunavan and Vet ry a van, contained in the opening verses 
of the immortal poem. They contain all the static and dynamic 
heroisms of life. The good man in a good State in a good world 
is Valmiki’s matchless ideal. 

What are the vital elements of such perfect manhood as 
Valmiki portrays it ? They are equanimity, initiative, protective 
tenderness and matchless power. It is this combination in man 
that will lead to the establishment of the Kingdom on the Earth. 
I have already described these traits in great detail in an earlier 
chapter of this work. 1 shall therefore merely content myself 
with quoting some peerless stanzas illustrative of these basic 
manly virtues. 

n 1F3VPTCV I 

55^ fogfefrqr 11 (Ayodhya, XIX, 33). 

^ ^ r (Sundara, XXXVI, 19). 

^ m sircrar n 

m n 

(Yuddha, XVIII, 3, 83). 

HW fsPRfil ^ || (Bala, I, 4). 

Righteousness and renown are the highest ideals and should be 
prized above royalty and riches in our fleeting life in an 
evanescent world. 

*Kltat 1 sea: I 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 62) 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS. 

Free fearless freedom from fear was the national and 
international ideal of Valmiki and Rama and has been and 
will ever be the ideal of India. Valmiki is never tired of 
emphasising the need for military defence of the freedom and 
unity and prosperity of the country. Kosala, Kishkindha, and 
Lanka were well-defended and its peoples were prepared to lay 
down their lives to preserve the freedom and unity and 
prosperity of the State. 

At the same time Rama set the unique example of a con- 
querer who never stooped to conquer and who never made others 
stoop to him. He desired only to spread the kingdom of God on 
the earth, to propagate higher standards of life everywhere, and 
to make the highest culture strike root in every soil. When he 
killed Vali because of his sin, he installed Sugreeva on the throne. 
He had no annexation policy such as disfigures the later pages 
of human history. When he killed Ravana for his sins, he in¬ 
stalled the righteous (Wwt) Vibhishana on the throne of 
Lanka. 

What strikes me as the most memorable of the national 
ideals of Rama is his declaration and achievement of the unity 
of India. He boldly claimed the whole country as belonging to 
his race. 

f«[31f<nrf¥l | 

fjwsrgjlfraf'r n (Kishkindha, XVIII, 6). 

He demonstrated the unity by walking on foot all over the 
country from the northern end to the southern end, from the 
western extremity to the eastern extremity. He did so along 
with Sita Devi and Lakshmana. What Rama has put together, 
no man should or could put asunder. A free united prosperous 
happy India in a free united prosperous happy world—what a 
glorious national and international ideal! 

SPIRITUALITY. 

Last but not least in Valmiki’s portaiture of Indian civilisa¬ 
tion is the note of dominant and pervasive spirituality. What 
R—23 
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are all the short-lived prosperity of individuals and nations, the 
short-lived triumphs of military prowess, worth if there is no 
sense of the higher values of life, no sense of the infinite series 
of lives of which the present life is but one and only one, no 
realisation of the dignity and destiny of the soul, no comprehen¬ 
sion of the nature of the universe, no communion with God. In 
short, of what use is it to gain the whole world if we lose 
our soul ? When Kausalya hears the gladsome news of the 
proposed coronation of Rama as heir-apparent she is lifted into 
a mood of humility and prayerfulncss to God. 

v\m | 

Wllfa 39T II (Ayodhya, IV, 33). 

Rama and Sita spend the night before the‘proposed coronation 
day in prayerful Vigil in God’s shrine. See Ayodhya, VI, 1 to 4. 
Rama showed for all time how delicacy of feeling and daring 
could and should be combined with devoutness and devotion. 

THE IDEAL MAN AND WOMAN IN AN IDEAL STATE 
IN AN IDEAL WORLD. 

Ever since Valmiki’s vision and voice were heard by India, 
India has built her culture and civilisation and community life 
on this supreme ideal—the ideal of the ideal man and woman in 
an ideal state in an ideal world. She may have beheld that 
vision sometimes with less clarity and sometimes with more 
clarity. She may have sometimes faltered in her footsteps in 
her pursuit of that ideal. But she has always sought that vision 
and always persevered to realise it. That is why the Indian 
civilisation has lived on and outlived her compeers. India sajs 
even to-day and asks the whole world to say to Valmiki as he 
said to Narada. 

^ wwffa fl#f¥l ^ II 
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" Valmiki’s Vision of Life. 

Thus Valmiki's great work confessedly begins with a vision 
of the perfect man and rises to a vision of the perfect society and 
ends with a vision of the perfect God. Its supreme merit is in 
showing the inter-connectedness of man and universe and God. 
Man cannot and does not live except in and for and through 
the world and cannot exist without the grace and support and 
mercy of God. The universe lias no value apart from man and 
no power of existence apart from God. Nor has God any self- 
realisation as beauty and love and power and wisdom except 
through the creation and preservation and dissolution of the 
universe and for the sake of the salvation of all living beings. 

We can fully realise the supreme merit of Valmiki only 
when we realise that he overtops all the other poets and saints 
and sages. Other poets here or elsewhere are all prone to over¬ 
emphasise one or another or more of the three vital and essential 
factors of human experience—man and universe and God. Some 
of them merely portray the varying magnificence and misery 
of man ignoring the fact that man has no significance except as 
a member of the family or the society or the State and that 
Nature surrounds him and embosoms him and consoles him and 
at times even combats and assails and punishes her “ darling 
foster-child, her inmate man". They either ignore or even deny 
the divine source and sustenance and summation of things. 
Other poets are so taken up with the beauty and vastness and 
Sublimity of Nature that they lovingly and scrutinisingly observe 
the changes of light and shade in her face and the variations of 
the appeal in her eyes and of the splendour of her frame and 
find the greatest delight in seeing and uttering her moods and 
magnificences with a thrilled and quivering voice. They feel 
that man is so puny and frail and petty that his life hardly 
Counts in the presence of the hues and harmonies of Nature, 
There are yet other poets who are unobservant of Nature and 
heedless of Man but are awestruck at the spectacle of human 
societies which are a higher and more colourful and complex 
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unity than a mere succession of hills and vales and streams 
and seas. There are yet others who hunger for 
“ That fair Beauty which no eye can see 
And that sweet music which no ear can measure 

They think and feel and say that the spectacle of human destiny 
and the life of complex societies and the stupendous sublimities 
of nature are bounded by the earth which is but a speck of dust 
in the scheme of the cosmic existence and that the cosmos itself 
is but an iota of the infinite glory of God. They even feel and 
say that man and universe are but shadows of a shade, a mere 
MayS, a dream, a vanishing pageant and nothing more. Very 
few poets see life steadily and see it whole. Very few poets know 
and feel and say how men and universe are in perfect harmony 
and that both arc in unison with God. 

If with this ideological background we compare the Rama* 
yana with Iliad and Odyssey and Acneui and Cid and Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, we can realise the soaring great¬ 
ness of Valmiki. In most of the epics outside India we see the 
poet engrossed with the fortunes of men. They end with 
attained success. In Milton we see how the Biblical vision 
dominates everything else. Nay, set the Ramayana side by side 
with the oceanic surfaces and depths of the Mahabharatha. 
His is the pure Gangetic flood which comes from the skies and 
fills the ocean and which has a purity and a sweetness which 
the ocean itself can never know. The Mahabharata belongs to 
a more sophisticated age and depicts a more complex and 
less coherent society. The Bhagawata touches spiritual heights 
which no other poem has reached but one feels somehow that 
the unseen beauties and the unheard melodies dominate it 
more than the seen beauties and the heard melodies of the 
earth. In all the Indian epics, life overflows into the super¬ 
life. In the Greek and Roman epics we see only the righting 
of wrongs. In India we see the same ideal and also the ideal 
of the supreme renunciation of life and the ascension of life 
into superlife. Even as regards Man, Valmiki does not describe 
a merely handsome man or a merely strong man or a merely 
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intellectual man or a merely unselfish man or a mere devotee. 
He gives us the vision of a man who is handsome and strong 
and intellectual and unselfish and godly. As regards Society, 
he gives us the vision of a Society in which the groups are har¬ 
monised and interdependent and in which life is based on duties 
rather than on rights and in which wealth is not sought to the 
exclusion of righteousness and enjoyment nor enjoyment to the 
exclusion of wealth and righteousness nor righteousness to the 
exclusion of wealth and enjoyment. Rama asks Bharata : 

m sftfcrcfai ^ n 

^ ^ ^>i*r ^ i 

^ &R* II (Ayodhya, C, 63, 64). 

This harmony of aims existed then in the case of individuals and 
of societies. Man is shown not only in and for himself but also in 
action in the family and in society and as existing and 
realising himself in and for and through Society. Man's life is 
shown also embosomed iu the loving maternal arms of Nature. 
Rama's hfe^begins on the banks of the Sarayu and goes to the banks 
of the Ganges and enters many hills and forests and societies and 
severeignities and comes back to the Sarayu again before it goes 
» to the imperial Palace whence he came ”. All the time we are 
made to feel that “ the soul that rises with us, our life's star ” 
“hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar” and 
that “ trailing clouds of glory do we come from God who is our 
home ”, 

Valmiki shows us also his vison of a free federal united India. 
Rama was the first democrat and federalist in India. He em¬ 
braces Guha and Sugreeva and Hanuman and Vibheeshana as 
his equals though he is their superior in beauty and strength and 
wisdom. The law of Saranagathi demands that the higher 
should descend to the level of the lower just as surely as it 
admonishes the lower to surrender itself to the higher. Sugreeva 
and Vibheeshana were back in their kingdoms after seeing 
Ramarajya established in Kosala and established Ramarajya there. 
Rama Rajya in a united India—what a wounderful vision I 
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At the same time in the Uttara Kanda the poet gives us the 
contrasted spectacle of a world—conquest by Ravana through 
pride and war and destruction. He shows the upsetting of the 
balance of life everywhere. Ravana has become Loka-Kan- 
taka (world-injurer) and harms all beings because of his insolence 
of prowess. arreify (Bala, XV, 22). Vishnu was not 

asked by the gods to rule the world but only to free the world 
from Ravana. But God gives two boons though only one was 
asked (or. He promises to restore the balance of life by remov¬ 
ing the disturber of the harmony of the universe and by ruling 
the world in a human form himself and re-establishing Dharma 
(righteousness) on the throne. 

qfaOTWWfa # # || (Bhagawad Gita, IV, 8). 

CHAPTER XV. 

Valmiki and his Successors. 

I have already indicated how the onrush of the Val* 
mikian Ganges at Haridwar has become the broader river of the 
Mahabharata, which contains within it a Ramopakyana. 
Valmiki’s language has passed into Vyasa’s soul. In Maha- 
bharatha and in the Bhagawata we have Vyasa’s condensation 
of the Ramayana into a few marvellors chapters. We find 
the Ramayana story also in the Padma Purana and the Adhyatma 
Ramayana. We find it also in other Puranas such as Vishnu 
Purana, Agni Purana, Skanda Purana, Vaya Purana and Kurina 
Purana, There is no later poetry of any importance in India 
which has not felt the influence of Valmiki. The prophecy that 
that he would be a poet's poet (<r< Bala, IV, 20) has 

been amply fulfilled. 

The Buddhist and Jain scriptures have included the story 
of Rama though in garbled forms. Kalidasa, the supreme voice 
of India in a later age when India was yet free and was self- 
conscious and supreme in many aspects and levels of life, owes 
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to Valmiki the very . blossoming of his genius. He himself 
modestly and gratefully says: 

I 

II (Raghuvamsa, I, 4). 

He calls Valmiki’s work as (Raghuvamsa, 1,4; XV, 38) 

and Valmiki as Adi Kavi, (Raghuvamsa XV, 41). His own poetry 
is, according to him, only a thread which is able to effect an en- 
terance into a gem only after the gem had been pierced and a way 
had been made by a diamond pin. The very words Raghu¬ 
vamsa and Kuntarasantbhava themselves have been taken by 
him from Valmiki (Bala, II, 9 ; XXXVII, 32). He has taken 
words and phrases and scenes from his master and used them in 
his own works. Valmiki refers to the lightning as the banner of 
the clouds —Kishkindha, XXVIII, 20). Kalidasa refers 

to in his Ritusamhara. The word sjgqwr (Ayodhya, 

LXVII, 22) is used in Raghuvamsa, XVI, 41. The line ?un 
*RT ew (Aranya, LXIV, 29) is used in Act IV of 
Vickramorvasiya. The image in 

aftWT: •*§pT II (Ayodhya, XLV, 5). 

is taken into and refined further in Raguvamsa, II, 19. 

In my work on Kalidasa, volume I, I have shown the innumerable 
correspondences of idea and expression between Valmiki and 
Kalidasa. I may make a special reference to the way in which 
Valmiki’s line has been worked out 

into a beautiful verse in Raghuvamsa, XII, 61# 

m fafosrar nsrcft tar I 

The verse 

STCRORtf* eft II 

(Raghuvamsa, XII, 83) 

is an obvious echo from Valmiki’s 

3TOT1U* R R TO I (Yuddha, Cl, 49). 
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Nay, the Ramayana itself is condensed in Raghuvamsa. In the 
Vikramorvasiya, the Ramayana scene of Rama’s infatuation after 
Sita’s abduction is pressed into service. In the Abjjnana Sakun- 
tala the idea of the ring was taken from the ring episode in the 
SundarakSLnda of the Ramayana. The description of Sita as a 
pregnant woman and as a mother and the moving story of Sita 
being received by her mother Bhoodevi inspired the similar 
descriptions of Sakunlala in Kalidasa’s famous drama. The 
idea of sending the cloud as a messenger in Megha Sandesa, 
Vi hich was itself a model to many later Sandesa Kaviyas, was 
taken from the Sundarakanda which describes Hanuman’s going 
as a messenger from Rama to Sita. Nay, in it the poet compares 
the cloud to Hanuman. In the Kumarasambhava, Canto III, the 
description of Spring is closely modelled on the description of 
Spring in Canto I of the Kishkindha Kanda. In the Kumara¬ 
sambhava, Canto II, viz. 

ftsaf | 

the idea is taken from the Aranyakanda, XVI, 8. 

# to ftoto ii 

He evidently took from the Ramayana scenes about Sita and 
Valkala (Chapter 37 of the Ayodya Kanda) the underlying idea 
of the beautiful verse in the Kumarasambhava. 

foftosnwrft q*# fd ?qqr qito~tf*iq^? II (V, 44). 

In Sakuntala the flight of Matali’s chariot is evidently inspired by 
the description of Sampathi's flight in the Kishkindha Kanda, 
Canto 61. In the Vikramorvasiya, Act IV is modelled on the 
description of Rama’s invocation to things animate and inanimate 
in the Aranyakanda in his grief after his separation from Sita. 
Valmiki’s personification of Lanka in the Sundara Kanda has 
been the model of Kalidasa’s personification of Ayodhya in 
Canto XVI of the Raghuvamsa. 

It must be mentioned further that Asvaghosha, whom I 
have shown to be later than Kalidasa in my two volumes on 
Kalidasa, was influenced by Valmiki as well as Kalidasa, 
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Even earlier than Kalidasa Bhasa sat at the master’s feet 
and was inspired to write some of his most wonderful plays such 
as AbhishekaNatakaandPratimaNataka. In the Buddhist Dasa- 
ratha Jataha tale of Rama, Sita is described as Rama’s sister and 
Rama is said to have been an earlier Buddha. Of the Jain Rama- 
yanas, there are two schools: (1) that of Vimalasuri which is an 
adaptation of Valmiki’s work ; (2) that of Gunabhadra which is 
a mixture ot many legends. The Jain Ramayana has peculiarities 
of its own. In the post-Kalidasa period the number of poets and 
playwrights who owe their inspiration to Valmiki is very large. 
Their name is legion. The dramas of Rajasekhara and 
Jayadeva and Murari and many other dramatists of mediaeval 
times, and the dramas of Shaktibhadra and Rajachudamani 
Dixita and Lakshmana Suri and others in recent times are only 
a few among many such dramas. The dramatists frequently 
change Valmiki’s story of Rama. Bhavabhuti took his story 
about the reunion of Rama and Sita from the version of the 
Ramayana in the KathE-Sarit-slgara, Bhattl Kavya is a long 
poem in which the author narrates the Ramayana story in verses 
which fulfil also another purpose, viz. illustrating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar. Kumaradasa’s Janakiharana is a charming 
poem. Kshemendra’s Ramayana Manjari is another remarkable 
poem on the story of Rama. Vedanta Desika’s Hamsa Sandesa 
is modelled on Kalidasa’s poem and describes Rama's message 
to Sita. 

Not only the poets and playwrights but the greatwriters 
on aesthetics have gone again and again to the fountain 
source of the Ramayana for illustrations. Of them all, the greatest 
is certainly Ananda Vardhana, the author of Dhvanyaioka. His 
reverence and admiration for Valmiki seem to be limitless. Mr. 
C. V. Vaidya says well: “ Indeed, it (the RSmayana) has always 
been looked upon as the first and foremost Mahakavya in Sanskrit 
literature. Perhaps the very definition of a Mahakavya has 
been in India evolved from this first and most superb type of 
it, as in the western poetics the definationof an epic poem has 
R—2* 
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been evolved from the Iliad Sahitya Darpana describes the 
contents of a Mahakavya thus : 
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It is also to be noted that Faizi translated the Ramayana 
into the Persian language. But it is when we come to the vast 
and varied efflorescence in the modern regional languages in 
India that we see how Valmiki’s Ramayana is the greatest seed¬ 
bed of poetry in India. The Ramayana has been adapted into 
all the vernaculars in India. Of these the classical work 
Ramayana in Tamil by Kambar and the equally classical work 
Rama Charita Manes in Hindi by Tulsidas stand supreme. 
These works are original in that the story of Rama has been 
handed by supremely great poets who were inspired by Valmiki 
and followed the march of his thought without sacrificing their 
own originality of thought and felicity of expression. 

In North India the teaching of Ramananda and the poems 
of Kabir are full of devotion to Rama and have been inspired by 
the Ramayana. There are versions of the Ramayana byChinta- 
mani Tripati and Iswaraprasad Tripathi in Hindi in the 17th 
century. In the Assamese language there is a Ramayana by 
Ananta Kandali. In recent times Madhusoodan Dutt wrote 
a great poem in Bengali on Meghanadvadh. Rabindranath 
Tagore was profoundly influenced by the Ramayana and wrote 
a drama called Valmikir Pratibha. In Western India there are 
Marathi versions of the Ramayana. Premananda’s Ramayana 
in the Guzerati language belongs to the 17th century. In the 
South Indian -languages we must note that the entire Tamil 
Prabandham owes its inspiration as much to the Ramayana as 
to the Bhagawata. There are a beautiful Telugu Ramayana by 
Vavillakolanu Subba Row, a Canarese poem Ramachandra- 
charita Prana by Abhinawa Pampa, and a Malayalam poena 
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called Ramacharita-. There have been also English versions of 
the Ramayana by R. T. Griffiths and R. C. Dutt. 1 must in 
conclusion refer to Mahatma Gandhi’s reverence for Ram Nam 
and his glorification of Rama Rajya. 

Such has been the impress left by Valmiki on the life and 
literature of India, The story of the Ramayana migrated 
to Eastern Asia and Indonesia and was studied in Siam and 
Cambodia and Java and Bali etc. and inspired painting and 
sculpture and dance in those far—off lands. In the history of the 
world there have been instances of the moulding of life by 
literature. Great literary works have made history and have 
profoundly influenced the lives of millions of human beings and 
the destiny of countries. Shakespeare has said about his poetry 
that his ‘powerful rhyme’ will outlive many kings. His pro¬ 
phecy has been amply fulfilled by the perennial popularity of his 
plays. Valmiki is the leader of the immortal group which 
includes but few names such as Vyasa and Kalidasa, Tulsidas 
and Kambar, Shakespeare and Milton, and Dante and Goethe, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Conclusion 

This work of mine has been a source of great delight to me 
for many years. I have read and reread Valmiki’s work many 
times and everytime with renewed delight. My late lamented 
noble father, Professor K. Sundararaman, used to discuss the 
Ramayana with me very often and say : “ There is something 
in it that eludes our grasp. I feel mystified and bewildered 
every time I read it. The poetry charms me and inspires me 
and bears me along. But my intellect stands by on the bank of 
the stream and asks whence ? why ? whither ? I have not been 
able to answer these questions”. That has been my feeling too. 
I have reflected and pondered long and often over the signifi¬ 
cance of the poem though I have always felt its charm and 
admired its value. I have made bold to put down in black and 
white my view of the appeal of Valmiki to the modern Indian, 
mind an4 leave it there, 
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Valmiki is no doubt the Adi Kavi, He is the oldest 
and greatest of poets. Not even Homer can come anywhere 
near him. Compared with Valmiki, he is but a baby of 
yesterday. But though Valmiki is “ an ancient of the world ” 
he is also “ in the morning of the times”. There is some¬ 
thing in him that defies age just as it defies analysis. He 
has a wisdom that is very much needed alike in India and 
beyond India. The forces of world—domination have been 
let loose once more on the world and we are in their grip. 
Sanity and sweetness seem to be on the wane. India is 
torn by dissensions and is yet in economic bondage though 
politically free. The world at large is yet full of bleeding 
wounds inflicted by man on man and by nation on nation. In 
every society egoism is rampant and altruism is a lessening force 
in hfe. Inside the family the graces and refinements and sancti¬ 
ties of an earlier age seem to have gone never to return. Women 
also have joined in the general scramble. Life is being lived 
on the principle “ that they shall take who have the power and 
they shall keep who can. ” 

Valmiki belongs to an age when there was a coordination of 
individual discipline and social harmony and political freedom 
and spiritual happiness. Until that harmony is recaptured there 
is no hope for the world. That is the real value of ancient 
India to modern India and that is the real value of India to the 
world. May the pure and purifying Ganges of poesy coming 
from the serene and sovereign hill-top of Valmiki and flowing 
into the ocean of Rama’s grace dower the world with puiity and 
prosperity and power and perfection ! 
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BOOK I 

General Riddles. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF THE COMMENTARIES. 

In dealing with the many moot points in the Ramayana, we 
must give the most careful consideration to the interpretations 
and opinions of the great commentators on the poem such as 
Govindaraja and Maheswara Tirtha and Rama Pandita, but we 
must remember at the same time their obvious limitations. They 
exhibit often a tendency to be merely recondite and to show off 
their cleverness and sometimes break up compound and 
complex sentences into curious fractions (e.g. Ayodhya, XI, 22 ; 
Sundara, XVI, 27). Govindaraja belonged to the 16tn century 
A.D. and lived at Conjeevaram or Sholingur. One of his 
defects is that he never fails to have a fling at God Siva, ( e . g. 
Bala, XLIII, 27; Ayodhya, CVI, 31; Yuddha, CXXVX, 18). 
Other comn entators were Kathaka, Utari, Iswara Dixita, 
Umamaheswara, Nagesa, Ramanada Theertha, Lokanatha, 
Viswanatha and Hari Pandita. A curious ms. is that of Rama¬ 
yana Tatparya Deepika, which is said to have been an exposition 
of the meaning of the Ramayana by Vyasa at the request 
of Yudhishtira. Trayambaka Makhis Dharmakootha is an 
exposition of the poem and seeks to show that the poem is an 
exposition of Dharma. He was a minister of the Tanjore 
Mahratta King Shahaji. Valmiki Hridayam is a commentary 
on the poem by Ahobala in the 16th century. His pupil wrote 
Virodhabhanjani which is a commentary on stray verses in the 
poem. Sri Madhwacharya wrote Ramayana Tatparyanirnaya 
Appayya Dixita wrote Ramayana Tatparyanirnaya and Rama¬ 
yana Sara Sangraha. Ramayan&nvayi is a commentary by 
Rangacharya. Ramayana Bhooshanam is a commentary by 
Prabalamukunda Suri. Subodhini is a commentary by 
Aohinava Ramabhadrasrama. Dr. M. Krishnamacharya refers 
in his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature to certain anony¬ 
mous commentaries such as Chaturarthi, Amrita Kataka, Rama- 
yana-saradeepika, Gurubala chittaranjani and Vidwan Manoran- 
1 
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jani. He mentions also Ramayana Sarasangraha by Varadaraja 
and Ramayana SSrachandrika by Srinivasaraghavacharya, 
He refers also to Ramayana Vishamapadartha Vyakhyana by 
Bhatta Devarama, Kalpavallika by Nrisimhasastri interpreting 
Rama as an incarnation of Tripurasundari, Ramayaoartha 
prakasika by Venkata, Ramayana MahimSdarsa by Hayagriva 
Sastri, Ramayana Katha Vunarsa by Venkataraya, Ramayana 
Sara Sangraha by Venkatacharya, Ramayana Sara of Agnivesa, 
Ramayana Kalanirnayabodhini by Venkata Sundaracharya, 
Ramavatara K31anirnaya, and Ramayana tathva darpana by 
Narayatia Yati. A specially interesting work is Peria Vachan 
Pillai’s Ramayana Tanisloki commenting on some important 
verses in the poem. Rasanishyandini is a similar work by 
Parittiyur Krishna Sastri. Among recent interesting works 
may be mentioned Ramayana Sa.r3.vali and Ramayana Mukta- 
vali by Mr. T. Srinivasaraghavacharya of Chittoor, R^ayana 
Ratna Malika by Mr. C. Doraswamy Iyengar of Chittoor, a work 
on the Ramayana Bala Kanda by Sahiti Vallabha T. Sundara- 
chariar and many volumes of Tamil exposition of Valmiki’s work 
by Pandit Thethiyur Subramania Sastri. 

2. THE RIDDLE OF THE ORIENTALISTS AND 
INDOLOGISTS. 

The Ramayana has been subjected to different kinds of ill- 
treatment by tne orientalists and indologists as well. I am dis¬ 
cussing the views of some of them below as bearing on the 
historicity of the Ramayana and on the question of the relative 
priority of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and I have 
already discussed their views as bearing on the question of the 
date of the Ramayana, I shall therefore refer here to some of 
their odd theories and their mutual contradictoriness. 

I may, by way of exemplification, refer to the absurd theory 
of Professor Weber, on the strength of the Buddhistic version of 
the Dasaratha Jat3ka that the story of the abduction of Sita and 
of the war with Ravana was taken by Valmiki from Homer, as 
that story is not found in the Buddhistic story of Rama 1 This 
view is as absurd as the view that the B 'agawad Gita doctrines Qf 
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incarnation and redemption from sin were taken from the Bibhical 
life of Christ! Professor Weber’s basic error was his view that 
the Dasaralha Jataka was anterior to the Ramayana. It was the 
JStaka tale that copied the Ramayana and absorbed the earlier 
divinity into its own pantheon as a prior Buddha. Professor 
Weber was equally wrong in thinking that the Hintus must have 
copied the Ramayana incidents from Homer alter Alexander’s 
invasion of India! The efforts of the western savants are 
directed towards proclaiming and attempting to prove that all 
that is valuable in Hindu culture was in some mysterious manner 
derived from Greece. Professor Weber was equally in error in 
believing that the Dasaratha Jataka was “ the original story from 
which all subsequent versions have been derived ”. 1 have shown 

in my earlier volume how the Ramayana must have been 
long anterior to the Jataka tale. Professor Weber would even 
leave it undecided whether the jataka tale was not historical at 
all but had as its basis “ the adventures of a demigod, the guardian 
deity of agriculture hindered by exile (probably winter;”. But he 
himself says elsewhere that it is unlikely that an Indian poet 
would have selected for his theme “ an idea so abstract as the 
picture of the spread of Aryan civilisation 

In his scholarly and valuable work entitled History of the 
Tamils , Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar has adumbrated a most 
extraordinary theory about Valmiki’s Ramayana. He thinks that 
Valmiki’s work must have been in the Vedic (Chcliandas) 
dialect or in the then current Prakrit, as Rama lived at the end 
of the second or third part of the Vedic age, i.e. about 200C B.C. 
and that the classical (bhasha) dialect of Sanskrit did not exist 
before the 10th century B.C. ; that the idet ot Rama as an in¬ 
carnation of the supreme God Vishnu could not have cxiste 1 
then, as Vishnu was not the supreme being in the Vedic cult 
and as the doctrine ol Incarnation is foreign to Vedic theology 
and was introduced about the 10th century B.C. by Agamic 
theology; that it is difficult to believe that Valmiki endowed 
RSma with a divine status in the latter’s lifetime ; and that the 
Ramayana as we have it must have been re-written by a second 
Valmiki who was a contemporary of Panini iu the classical 
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dialect after the 10th century B.C. He himself says: “ Of 
course all this is mere theory, but it it the only theory that will 
fit in with the facts ” (Page 48). I must say that the possibility 
of a number nf sages or kings bearing the same name is a theory 
capable of indefinite extension and unverifiable assumption and 
application. The two Valmiki theory is a totally unproved 
and gratuitous assumption. The Vedas themselves refer to a 
gradation of deities with Vishnu as Parama (supreme) and Indra 
as Avama (the least ot them). The fact that the deities can 
assume many forms is an old Vedic idea (|?^t s ^grotere t). 
The doctrine of incarnation is but an extension of that idea. 
Further, the Agamas are but an amplification and a supplement of 
the Vedas. Again, if a poet who is a contemporary of a hero 
will never endow the latter with a divine status, that rule must 
apply to Vyasa and Krishna also and we must postulate a two- 
Vyasa theory and a two-Mahabharata theory as well. 

3. THE RIDDLE OF THE ITIHASAS AND PURANAS. 

An ltihasa has been defined thus. 

WIT ^ ifdfW ^ II 
A Purana is thus defined : 

The Ramayana is called not only the Adikavya but also an 
ltihasa (See Yuddha CXXXI, 111—It is called in 
Yuddha, CXXXI, 118 as The word ltihasa is derived 

trom ?f?l + f (It was so and so). Thus an ltihasa has a his* 

torical basis and must not be regarded as a fable like Panchatantra. 
Of course Itihasas and Pui anas have as their object the 
amplification ano exemplification of vedic truths. It is often 
glibty said that Valmiki refers only to Rik, Yajus and Sama 
Vedas (Kishkindha, 111; 27; Yuddha, CXVIII, 13). But 
Atharvasiras is referred to in Bala, XV, 2. A well-known idea 
i^ that the Vedas, the Puranas and the Kayas are Prabhu 
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Sammita, Suhrit Sammita and Kanta Sammita, i.e. command 
like a king, persuade like a friend, and charm us into goodness 
like a young and lovely and beloved wife respectively. In 
Yuddha, CXXXI, 2, the work is called a Samhita. Maheswara 
Teertha says: 

Thus the words Itihasa and Puravritha Akhyana show that 
the Ramayana must be regarded as an epic poem based on 
actual history. 

Weber, in his well-known work, The History of Indian 
Literature , says : “ In respect of language, this work is closely 

related to the war-portion of the Mahabharata, although in 
individual cases, where the poet displays his full elegance, it 
bears plainly on its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of 
a later date in regard to contents; on the contrary, the difference 
between it and this portion of the Mahabharata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponderates 
and a number of well-defined personages are introduced, to 
whom the possibility of historical existence cannot be denied, 
and who were only at a later stage associated with the myths 
about the gods. But in the Ramayana we find ourselves from 
the outset in .the region of allegory; and we only move upon 
historical ground in so far as the allegory is applied to an 
historical fact, namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards 
the South, more expecially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain occur¬ 
rences and situations." 

I have quoted the above long passage because it is an 
example of a certain crude type of guess which passes even now 
for learned research and criticism. Human interest preponderates 
even more in the Ramayana than in the Mahabharata and the 
characters in the Ramaya?ia are no less historical than those in 
the Mahabharata. Professor Weber was carried away by the 
descriptions of monkeys and demons. I have shown earlier 
in this volume what is the real significance of the episodes of 
the Vanaras and the R^kshasas in the Ramayana. We findin the 
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Mahabharata also gods and demons, such as Indra and Agni and 
others and Hidimba and Ghatotkacha and Bala and others, 
Professor Weber labours too much a theory which has some 
elements of truth and value, though it has been overworked by 
a certain type of scholars. He thinks that the Ramayana is an 
allegory applied to a historical fact, i.e. the spread of Aryan civili¬ 
sation to South India and Ceylon. I have shown in the previous 
portion cf this book how the Aryan civilisation had spread up to 
Ceylon even before the period of the Ramayana. The allegory 
theory is neither here nor there. Tn his Idylls of the King 
Tennyson suggests that the whole Arthurian legend is an 
allegory “ shadowing sense at war with soul Any poem 
dealing with ancient events and characters can be given an 
allegorical significance and interpretation. I see no valid 
reason to regard the Ramayana as being in any way less founded 
on historical truth than the Mahabharata. 

Professor Weber then proceeds to say that Sita represents 
the field-furrow. He says : “ She accordingly represents Aryan 
husbandry, which has to be protected by Rama—whom I regard 
as originally identical with Rama “ hulabrit *’ “ the plough- 
bearer ”, though the two were afterwards separated—against the 
attacks of the predatory aborigines If the theory of the non- 
Aryan aborigine.) falls to the ground as regards the Vanaras and 
the Rikshasas, the whole of the above guess will vanish into 
thin air. It is not correct to press too much the meaning of the 
word Sita as Langalapaddhati (the field furrow). It is a 
thoroughly gratuitous assumption to equate Rama and Balar 
rama. It is no doubt true that in the Rigveda Sita appears as 
the furrow personified and invoked as a goddess. Nothing follows 
from it. It may be that Janaka gave that name to the child 
found by him when he was ploughing a field for sacrificial 
purposes. Ikshvaku, Dasaratha and Rama appear in the Rigveda 
as kings. These ancient names might have been given to later 
kings as well. 

I shall refer here to other indologists as well. Jacobi 
thinks that Sita is only the furrow personified in the Rigveda as 
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a goddess and that the Rama-Ravana fight is only another edi¬ 
tion of the Indra-Vritra myth. He even connects Maruti with 
Maruts and Vibhishana’s wife Sarama with a dog of that name 
in the Rig veda ! This is pure guess work and does not deserve 
any serious consideration. 

Talboys Wheeler would say that the war between Rama and 
Ravana is a poetic version of the conflict between Bramimsmand 
Buddhism in the south. The absurdity of his view is clear from 
his going so far as to suggest that the war with the Rakshasaj 
may refer to the conquest of South India in the 13th century 
A. D. by the King of Vijayanagar ! 

H. H Wilson thinks that the story of the Ramayana is 
founded on historical fact. 

On the whole the proper and correct view is that the 
Ramayana is an Itihasa, i.e an epic poem founded on historical 
incidents treated in a poetic and im iginative manner. 

4. THE RIDDLE OF THE PRIORITY OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 

I have shown how in regard to the age of the poet and 
the poem we find an impenetrable mystery because of the Hindu 
theory of the yugas. The contusion has become worse con¬ 
founded because of the coi.tioversy started by certain western 
scholars about the relative priority and posteriority of the 

Ramayana and the Mahabharata, though Hindu opinion has 

never had any doubt on that point. Some years ago Sri 
Aurbindo Ghose published a remarkable essay on Valmiki and 
Vyasa and Kalidasa, giving a very suggestive and excellent 
exposition of the eras of the three great poets. He accepts the 
traditional view that Valmiki preceded Vyasa. He contrasts the 
age of Valmiki with that ot Vyasi and both with the age of 
Kalidasa. There is much of originality and force in his presenta¬ 
tion but it errs by over-siatement and over-emphasis as I have 
shown in my two volumes on Kalidasa . 

I may refer to a few decisive factors on this point. The 

Ramayana does not refer at all to any of the Mahabharata 
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heroes. The Ramopakyana in the. Vanaparva (verses 16872 to 
16601) of the Mahabharata is but a skeleton of the great epic 
Ramayana though it does not refer to Valmiki. The story there¬ 
in differs in some minor respects from that in Valmiki’s epic. Sri 
Krishna refers in Chapter X ot the Gita to Rama as the greatest 
of warriors (*m: **:)• Thus Rama was a great past figure in 

the eyes of Sri Krishna. The Mahabharata refers to Valmiki in 
some places. The Mahabharata contains also other epitomes of 
Rama’s life, e-g. Vanaparva (11177 to 11219), Drona Parva 
(2224 to 2246), Santi Parva (944 to 955), and Harivamsa (2324 
to 2359, 867z to 8674, J6232). It contains praises of Rama 
Rajya which it represents as being an ideal age. Sringiberapura 
is stated in it to be a place of pilgrimage because of Rama’s 
stay there for a time. 

So far as the Ramopakhyana is concerned, even Professor 
Weber ; who is the protagonist of the theory of the posteriority 
of the Ramayana to the Mahabharata, has to admit: “ The 

substantial agreement in the course of the narrative, frequently 
even in expression, is so very marked that we are involuntarily 
led to regard it as a kind of epitome of the work of Valmiki.” 
He refers also to other indications of the occurrence of such 
expressions as TlWt and 

SIFT ^9 3U Jftd: gft II 

Professer Weber says : “ Now this allegorical form of the 

Ramayana certainly indicates, a priori , that this poem is later 
than the war-part of the Mahabaratha; and we might fairly 
assume, therefore, that the historical events upon which the 
two works are respectively based stand to each other in a 
similar relation. For the colonisation of Southern India could 
hardly begin until the settlement ot Hindustan by the Aryans 
had been completed and the feuds that arose there had been 
fought out.” I have already discussed in the earlier portion of this 
work Professor Weber’s view about the allegorical aspect of the 
Ramayana and its unhistoricity and about the need for regarding 
it as symbolical of the extension of Aryan husbandry. There is 
therefore no foundation for the theory which says because the 
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Ramayana is allegorical it must be later than the Mahabharata 
The argument that the colonisation of South India could not 
begin until the settlement of the Hindustan by the Aryans had 
been completed and other tribal feuds there had been ended 
has no real value. Some tribes many have fought inter se 
while others may have trekked southward or a civil war could 
succeed as well as precede colonising activity. Further, I have 
shown below that there could be no doubt about the Aryan, 
character of the populations and the polities in Kishkindha 
and Ayodhya. 

Professor Weber suggests that it is wrong to assert that 
“ the scanty knowledge of South India displayed in the Rama¬ 
yana ” is proof of its antiquity, because it may be that the poet 
did not possess the best geographical knowledge or did not show 
it in the poem because he had set out to depict a later age. I 
have shown in the earlier portion of this work that Valmiki 
knew South India well enough. Further, the Ramayana claims 
to be contemporary with Rama himself and there is no Justifiable 
reason for rejecting such a description as incorrect. This ques¬ 
tion of the contemporaneity of Valmiki and Rama is of course 
independent of the actual date of the poem. Professor Weber 
was evidently carried away by the description of the Ramayana 
as a Kavya and thought that Kavyas were later than epics 
(Itihasas). But as already shown by me, the Ramayana 
describes itself as an Itihasa as well as a Kavya. It is an 
itihasa which has risen to the rank of the Adi Kavya because of 
its singular poetic excellence. 

The theory of the posteriority of the Ramayana to the 
Mahabharatha has been supported also by Mr. R. C. Dutt who 
says : "We must premise even as a picture of life the Rama^apa 
is long posterior to the Mahabharata. We miss in the Ramayana 
the fiery valour and proud self-assertion of the Kshatriyas of the 
Mahabharatha and the subordination of the people to the priestly 
class is more complete.’’ Here again we are up against a stone 
wall of mere prejudices and conjectures and unproved assertions, 
which cannot be allowed any currency simply because they are 
% 
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propounded by a great man. We do not find any abatement of 
valour in the Kshatriyas of the Ramayana as compared with those 
of the Mahabharata. Nor is there any domination by the priestly 
caste. What we find is perfect social harmony. If Mr. Dutt 
had in mind the verse (B5la, VI, 19), we can 

only say that he grossly misunderstood the verse. 

I may point out that Jacobi clearly and explicitly says ; 
“ The Ramayana must already have been familiar as an ancient 
work belore the Mahabharata had reached its final form.” 
Prof essorWinternitz says ; “It is more likely that the Mahabharata 
borrowed motives from the Ramayana than the reverse : for 
while the Ramayana shows no kind of acquaintance with the 
PSndava legend or the heroes of the Mahabharatha, the Maha- 
bharatha knows not only the Rama legend but the Ramayana 
itself.” (.History of Indian Literature Volume I, page 502). 

Sir Monier Williams thinks that the original story of the 
Mahabharata is possibly more ancient than that of the Ramayana 
but that the posteriority of the brahminized Mahabharata is 
shown by the more frequent allusions it contains to the progress 
of the Buddhistic opinions and to the intercourse with the 
Yavanas or the Greeks, who had no considerable dealings with 
the Hindus till 2 or 3 centuries after Alexander’s invasion. 

There are certain decisive features which show the posterio¬ 
rity of the Mahabharata to the Ramayana. First, there is no 
reference to the Mahabharata characters in the Ramayana where¬ 
as the story of Rama is often referred to in the Mahabharata. 
If the Mahabharata war was prior to Valmiki, he would have 
referred to it in his work. Secondly, a verse in the Yuddha 
Kanda of the Ramayana is quoted in full in the seventh Parva of 
the Mahabharata. Thirdly, the Mahabharata refers to Mlecha 
*Kings while the Ramayana makes no reference to them at all. 
Fourthly , in the Mahabharata South India is full of civilised 
States whereas the Ramayana describes it as full of big forests 
though it refers to the coastal States of Chola and Pandya and 
Chera and the half civilized state of Kishkindha, Fifthly , in the 
Ramayana there are described only two Vyuhas or martial arrays 
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of the rival armies whereas in the Mahabharata many Vyuhas 
are described. Sixthly , the Hindu society as described in the 
Mahabharata is more complex than the society as depicted in 
the Ramayana. Seventhly, the Mahabharata was committed to 
writing as soon as it was composed whereas the Ramayana was 
recited and sung. Eighthly , the Ramayana is simple in style and 
in grammatical and metrical forms while the Mahabharata is 
more complex in style and metrical and grammatical forms. 
Ninethly, the fact stressed by Sri Aurobindo Ghose is important. 
He says in his Age of Kalidasa'. “ There is far more of thought 
in action than in the Ramayana, far less of thought in repose; 
the one pictures a time of gigantic ferment and disturbance, the 
other as tar as humanity is concerned, an age of equipoise, order 
and tranquillity ” 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya approaches the question of the priority of 
Valmiki and Vyasa and of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
from another point of view. He thinks that before Valmiki’s 
time the writings were in prose and not in verse; that the 
Ramayana was at first divided into Adhyayas and that it was 
only later on divided into sargas (cantos); that the last shlokas 
in long metres in each sarga must have been introduced later on; 
and that Valmiki was the first writer of classical Anushtup verse 
and was therefore a predecessor of Vyasa. I have no doubt 
that Valmiki preceded Vyasa but the above arguments are 
fallacious and untenable. In support of the view that before 
Valmiki’s time the sages used only prose, he quotes from 
Mallinatha’s commentary on Raghuvamsa, XIV, 70; 

i 

This passage is not found in many editions of Mallinatha’s com¬ 
mentary. Further, the fact also is wrong, as the Anushtup 
metre continued to exist from the earliest times. The alleged 
difference between Adhyaya and Sarga is a distinction without a 
difference. Further, why should the creation of metres by Valmiki 
have stopped at the Sloka metre alone ? Poetic metres, like the 
musical Ragas, are due to the daring creativeness and innate 
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originality of individual geniuses. We find the longer metres 
only when the thought soars above a certain level and the poet 
needs more room in each verse to pack his full meaning into it. 
Some of the most wonderful thoughts and emotions of Valmiki are 
found in these longer metres and Mr. Vaidya’s basic argument 
about their being the work of other minds is entirely baseless. 
He thinks also that some later author introduced new stories into 
the Ramayana after seeing the bulging of the Mahabharata by 
the introduction of such upakhyanas. He thinks further that 
“ the theory of Rama btdng an Avatara of Vishnu was borrowed 
from the Mahabharata.” 1 have discussed these aspects in the 
earlier portion of this volume and shown how these guesses have 
no real basis at all. 

5. THE RIDDLE OF THE SATAKOTI RAMA YANA. 

There is a tradition current that the Ramayana was 
originally composed by Brahma in 100 crores of verses (SRffitfa 
ana taught to Valmiki by Narada. This is stated in 
Anandaramayana and Adhbuta Ramayana. It is stated by 
Govindaraja in l.is commentary on the Ramayana that Valmiki 
epitomised in 100 verses in Samkshepa Ramayana the entire 
Ramayana story. There is a story that the gods and the demons 
and the human beings took each one-third of the whole work, 
and that out ot the one-third brought to the earth, the seven is¬ 
lands of the earth got an equal share, and that out of each share, 
the nine Khandas of Jambu Dwipa got an equal share and that 
out of the share of the Ramayana got by Bharata varsha, 
Veda Vyasa composed all his Puranas and Upapuranas and 
Mahabharata and Bhagawata and that thus all the Upakhyanas 
(stories) have their source in the original Ramayana. 

The actual number of verses in the Ramayana is 24,536 
verses, though the poem gives the number as 24,000 verses in 
500 chapters in seven Kandas. 
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*n$W S'lfercr II (Bala, IV, 2). 

snfcPlfa I ^ | 

15 f3I% %Iff°T mm] || (Uttara, XCV, 26, 27). 

In the Anand.i Ramayana, it i.-> said that when the portion of 
Satakoti Ramayana which was allotted to Bharata varsha was 
disappearing, Vyasa preserved it to the extent of 24,000 verses. 
Some are of opinion that the Samkshcpa Ramayana and the 
four sargas following it are the work of Valmiki’s disciples. 

The above story is paralleled in its vastness by the Yuga theory 
which I have discussed below. The endeavour was perhaps to 
suggest that all knowledge was traceable to its source in the 
Ramayana. There are no traces of any bigger work of which 
Valmiki's work can be said to be a part. The earliest Ramayana 
extant is only that of Valmiki. I do not think that we need’ 
trouble ourselves about the stories relating to imaginary and 
non-extant works about which unverified tradition alone has 
been eloquent but about which the voice of history has been 
critical and its verdict has been adverse. 

In regard to the Mahabharata, there is a current story that 
Vyasa composed the Mahabharata in sixty lacs of verses, of 
which 30 lacs were published in the world of the gods and 
16 lacs were published in the realm of the Pitris and 14 lacs 
were given to the Gandharvas and one lac was given to the 
world of men ! Further, this one lac of verses, which is the 
length of the extant Mahabharata, includes all the minor stories 
( upakhyanas ). There is a tradition that the Mahabharata proper 
exclusive of the upakhyanas contained 24,000 verses. Vyasa 
wrote an introductory chapter of 150 verses giving a table of 
contents in respect of the contents of the 18 Parvas of his work, 

6 . THE RIDDLE OF THE YUGAS. 

The Ramayana is ascribed to the Treta Yuga. In Uttara 
Kanda XVII, 38, it is said that Vedavati lived in Krita Yuga and 
was bom as Sita in Treta Yuga. In Yuddha, XXXV, 15 to 16, 
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it is said that in Krita Yuga Dharma subdued Adharma and 
that when Adharma subdues Dharma Tishya Yuga (Kali Yuga) 
begins. 

t cfcf: I 

awif II 

Apart from the question of the tremendous periods of time 
allotted to each Yuga, the heart of the Yuga-concept is a 
cultural concept. This view is supported by Manu, IX, 302. 

RRfcf 5JTOI gptf 3^ I 

The Aitareya Brahmana says: (VII, 15), 

Rife: RRfa I 

RRfa ^ ii 

Kuliuka says in his gloss on Manu, IX, 302, that the verse merely 
intends to affirm that the King should practise Dharma and that 
the verse does not negate the actual yugas. (q § 5T <d < tt>d3'‘nq i resft). 

I cannot go into this Yuga riddle in detail in this volume 
and shall do so elsewhere. There is a well-known theory that the 
four words Krita and Treta and Dwapara and Kali relate also to 
certain throws of dice. Dr. R. Shama Sastri refers in The Vedic 
Era to the woid ‘ Yuga’ being used in the sense of a year or of 
a setol four years. In his work on Drapsa : The Vedic Cycle op 
Eclipses he gives us a yet another recondite theory. In some 
authorities the figures of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 years are 
assigned to the Krita and Treta and Dwapara and Kali Yugas 
(Manu, I, 69 to 71 ; Mahabharata, Vana Parva, Chapter 188). 
But in the Vishnu Purana and other Puranas a year as stated 
above is taken to be a divine year and to be equivalent to 360 
human years because a human year is equivalent to a day for 
the Gods. Kuliuka in his gloss on Manu, I, 69 to 71, adopts this 
view. 

1 am concerned here mainly with certain indications in the 
poem itself. In the Uttara Kanda a Brahman who has lost his 
only young son goes to Rama for redress and says that the sad 
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and untimely loss was due to a Sudra’s performing penance. 
See Uttara, LXXIV, 9 to 16, 23 to 27. The gist of the verses is 
that in the Krita Yuga Brahmans alone performed tapas, that in 
the Treta Yuga they and Kshatriyas did so, that in the Dwapara 
Yuga tapas entered the Vaisyas, and that in the Kali age it will 
enter the Sudras. In Uttara, LXXIV, 17 to 22, we get another 
idea, viz., that in the Krita Yuga there was no adharma , that in 
the Treta Yuga adharma introduced only foot or quarter and 
that man had to resort to agriculture (anrita) for food whereas in 
Krita Yuga men's desires materialised at once and they got food 
by Jnana and tapas without the need of agriculture, that in the 
Dwapara Yuga adharma and anrita increased and longevity 
lessened and so on. Even in the Treta Yuga the Ramayana 
describes such creative power of satisfaction of desires as posses¬ 
sed by Bharadwaja. In his commentary on Uttara, LXXIV, 22, 
GarudarajS. says that the era of the poem was the end of Treta 
Yuga. In the Mahabharata, Santiparva, it is stated that the birth 
of Rama was at the junction of the Treta Yuga and the Dwapara 
Yuga. 

A curious fact is that in Uttara, LXXIV, 23 it is said : 

dd: flfedfaddWd; I 

ddt II 

Dwapara is said to have been so called because two things 
(adharma or unrightousness and anrita or untruth) were both 
prominent then (gi vd q?r 3 gw*:). Govindaraja says in his com¬ 
mentary ; 

eiwnftsfoa 11 

Verse 25 says that tapas entered the Vaisyas in the Dwapara 
Yuga. 

Verse 26 says that Sudras were not entitled to do tapas in that 
age and Verse. 28 says that they would get that right in the 
future Kali age. This seeming anachronism by way of the 
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user of the past tense in regard to the Dwapara Yuga and in 
regard to the right of the Vaisyas to perform tapas in a poem 
which is said to belong to the Treta Yuga can be explained only 
if we hold the view that Rama’s epoch was psychologically and 
culturally the Treta Yuga though it was the Dwapara Yuga from 
the point of view of geological cycles. What we have neces¬ 
sarily to infer is that originally a portion of the people devoted 
itself to tapas and that later on other communities also did so 
while agriculture became the means of livelihood for all because 
the original power ot Yogic creativeness by tapas lessened and 
disappeared. The hierarchy of the Yugas depends on the 
greater or hsser power of yoga and tapas. 

Another curious feature is that Sabari to whom Rama 
showed exceeding grace belonged to the Sahara (hunter) caste 
which was one of the lower branches of the Sudia caste and was 
thus exhypothesi ineligible for tapas in Treta Yuga. Further, she 
was a woman. And yet she is called a tapasi and a sramani and 
a samsita vrata and a jnani fit f*T?PW^«S<nn)—Aranya, 

LXXIV, 7, 10, 187. Rama goes to her lovely hermitage 
(Aranya, LXXIV, 4). He calls her a tapodhana and asks her if 
her tapas is in the ascendant (Aranya, LXXIV, 7, 8). She is 
called a sidd/ia, (Aranya, LXXIV, 6, 7, 8, 10). She attained the 
highest abodes of Maharishis by Atma Samadhi (Aranya, 
LXXIV, 35). 

Further, in Ayodhya, LXIII, and LXIV, the boy killed by 
Dasaratha’s arrow is said to be the son of a Vaisya man and a 
Sudra woman. Yet these are said to be fapaswis, and their son 
calls himself a Rishi (Ayodhya, LXIII, 27, 28). Dasaratha calls 
the father as muni and as bhagawan. The poet calls the father 
as a Rishi and a Vanaprastha and a Brahma Vadin. (See Ayo¬ 
dhya, LXVIV, 11 17, 21, 24, 25). Stranger yet the father directs 
the son’s soul to go to the heavenly abode and his direction takes 
effect. He and his wife then die and go to heaven. The 
strangest result of all is that his curse on Dasaratha takes effect. 
Even stranger yet is Tilaka’s view that the sin of the death of 
the son and the parents is equal to the sin of killing a Brahman, 
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(see his commentary at the end of Chapter XIV, of the 
Balakanda). 

As a nett result of this long discussion, the following 
conclusions seem to me to be clear. The geological aspect of 
the yuga concept must be separated from the psychological 
aspect. An inferior or superior type of yuga can flourish in 
specific areas despite the prevalence of a superior or inferior 
type of yuga elsewhere. The superior epoch or yuga is that 
in which a creative power of satisfaction of physical needs is 
found in men and they have full jnana and bhakti and yoga and 
tapas. In the lesser epochs this power dwindles and vanishes 
as a general phenomenon though it is found in exceptional 
men, and people live by agriculture and industry and the 
groups forming the society attain equality inter se and all are 
eligible for a life of tapas. The Krita Yuga is the age which 
shows the predominance of creative power in a large number of 
persons. In Rama's epoch there was a balance of supreme 
creative power and recourse to agriculture and industry. So 
that epoch was the Treta Yuga. In the Dwapara epoch the 
creative power diminishes and it vanishes in the Kali Yuga. 
The instances of Sabari and the Vaisya saint with his Sudra wife 
and son show that even in Rama's epoch there was admired 
penance by perfected Sudras. The offence of Sambooka was 
that he tried to go alive to heaven by a supreme form of penance 
which was then not available to him. Nay, he replied to Rama 
in his topsy-turvy posture (arm fena:— LXXV), and did not show 
any respect or devotion to Rama as Sabari did. He said : 

im | ” (LXXVI, 21). 

Sabari told Rama: 

Hffa m <spl& II (Aranya, LXXIV, 12). 

Rama tells her: 

arftdtsi; *nr n 

(Aranya, LXXIV, 31)/.’ 


3 
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Sambooka’s penance did not open his inner eyes and he did not 
know who Rama was. His was a Tamasa tapas bereft of Bhakti 
as defined in Chapter XVII verse of the Bhagawad Gita. 

I shall refer in detail to the riddle of Sambooka later on. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF THE GAYATRI RAMAYANA. 

Another fruitful idea is that of the Gayatri Ramayana, It 
is said that in the first verse and in every thousandth verse 
thereafter we find the 24 letters of the Gayatri. It is difficult 
to say whether this idea arose from the fact that the poem has 
got 24,000 verses in five hundred sargas (Cantos). Very possibly 
because the Veda is slated in a famous verse to have taken form 
as the Ramayana when God incarnated as Rama and because 
the Gayatri Mantra is said to be the essence of the Veda and 
each of its three pSdas (feet) is said to have been derived from 
each of the three Vedas, the Gayatri Ramayana idea arose. In 
the last sarga of the Ramayana it is said : 

!Tiqsqr*f ll (Verse, 17). 

Anyhow the first letter of the Gayatri is the first letter of the 
poem also. The other letters are found after every 1,000 verses, 
though not always in the thousand and one verse or as the first 
letter of a verse. A very curious illustration of the riddle of 
the Gayatri Ramayana is that the letter in the Gayatri is 
said in some editions of the Ramayana to be contained in 
etc. (Aranya, XL1II, 17) while Govindaraja says in his com¬ 
mentary in Aranya, XLVII, 10 : 

iirasqr ii 

8 . THE RIDDLE OF NARADA. 

The story that Narada taught the basic story of Rama 
(Moola Ramayana) is the basis of the whole poem. Narada is 
not only the supreme musician but is also the supreme sage. 

5ms: says the Gita. mt 

I'Chandogya Upanishad). It is Narada that is the source of the 
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Ramayana as well as the Bhagawata. He is known also as 
person who is full of humour and who likes to create quarrels. 
It is said in the Uttara Kanda: 

fasft II (Uttara, XXXVII, 21). 

But his pranks and incitements are only to teach spiritual truths. 
It is stated in the Naradiya Purana ; 

sirs! yrpiffMr dff: || 

In the Bhagawata it is said : 

irppwfaf? ^ ii 

Valmiki begins his work with the praise of Guru and God. 
Narada is the inspirer of Valmiki’s poem and the Supreme Lord 
is its hero. 

In the opening of the verse in the Ramayana, Narada is 
described by three expressive and significant epithets, viz. 
UV.^parro and src^and He was thus a master 

of austerity and vedic knowledge and of speech and of silence. 
Nay, his austerity and knowledge and devotion and meditative 
silence touched his lips with divine fire. To him are due the 
Ramayana and the Bhagawata and the Bhakti Sutras and the 
Pancharatra. 


9. THE RIDDLE OF VALMIKI. 

I have described Valmiki's life in the earlier volume. I 
have shown how he was a Brahmin, having been expressly 
described so by himself in the Uttara Kanda. 

nil fa# I 

' TOT ll (Uttara, XLVII, 16). 

The above passage shows also that Valmiki was a dear comrade 
and companion of the family and was highly honoured and 
loved by Rama. Valmiki with consummate art obtrudes hi ms elf 
as little as possible into the poem and is more intent on painting 
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the world drama on a vast canvas with Rama as the central 
figure than on introducing himself on the stage or propounding 
his own philosophy of life. He sought from Narada not a lesson 
in ethics or in metaphysics but information as to whether the 
highest and divinest values in life—Beauty and Goodness and 
Truth—were perceivable in a living human personality. He 
wanted to know not about the Transcendent or Immanent God¬ 
head but about Incarnate Godhead. He wanted to be told about 
the meeting point of human life and the life divine ; the lifting of 
the ideals of Pravrithi and Nivrithi into an incandescent fusion ot 
both} the divination of Pravritti and the humanisation of 
Nivritti; and the establishment of the Kingdom of God (Rama 
Rajya) on the earth, so that the will of God may be done on the 
earth as in Heaven. Narada told him about the ideal man and 
the ideal woman and did not tell him that they were the Eternal 
God and the Eternal Goddess. But the ideal Nara is one 
witli Narayana. Narada’s description was on such a super¬ 
human plane that Valmiki was left to realise the suggestion of 
the teacher. Thus even in this matter—the source of the poem— 
suggestive ness ( Vyangya & Dhwant) is shown as the soul of the 
poetic art. 

10 . THE RIDDLE OF THE MOOLARAMAYANA. 

The Moolaramayana (Chapter I of the Bala Kanda) bears to 
the entire poem the same relation as the canvas to bears a won¬ 
derful painting painted on it. I have discussed in my first volume 
the origin of this syllabus or table of contents. One has only to 
compare the syllabus with the full book, the outline with the full 
8 tory> the basement with the superstructure, the skeleton with the 
living form palpitating with life and warmth and loveliness to 
find out the author’s vision of the work. In the Moolaramayana 
there is a detailed description of Rama’s qualities. In the end 
Narada winds up his description by saying that Rama was the 
abode of all good and auspicious qualities, (r j — 

verse 17). The art of the poet consists in his sticking to the 
ground-plan of the poem as sketched in the Moolaramayana 
■ and yet making slight and subtle additions and departures to 
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heighten the artistic effect, just as later on Kalidasa took the 
Mahabharatha story of Sakuntala and made wonderful artistic 
changes and additions. The Moolaramayana says that Dasaratha 
ordered Rama's exile. 

forcBlIWS p ll (Verse. 2B). 

But in the poem itself Dasaratha expends all his powers of plead¬ 
ing and persuasion and cajoling and command and advice and 
abuse and beseeching and bitter invective on Kaikeyi but is 
tongue-tied in the presence of Rama. 

5ROT» flfftHTfap || (Ayodhya, XVIII, 3). 

Again, the Moolaramayana says that Dasaratha went some 
distance along with Rama out of love for him. 

qfttipd faff ^ I 

P II (Bala, I, 28). 

But in the main poem the poet creates a harrowing scene full of 
emotional tension when Sumantra begins to drive the car contain¬ 
ing Rama and Sita and Lakshinana, and Dasaratha cries out in 
his poignancy of grief “stop, stop” and Rama cries out in a state 
of high emotional tension to end the unhappy but inevitable 
parting scene “go”, “go”. 

spSjPTT ffRRT II 

%ff 3Jff3^ | 

ffffffRffT II 

fa\ fffasffffST: | 

fam m w. aRfarass prftaffro: n 

(Ayodhya, XL, 46, 60, 61). 

Again, in the Mareecha scene the Moolaramayana merely says 
that Mareecha drew Rama and Lakshmana far away by his M'Sya. 

fa « i «w frii qffiwsfVl (Biia, i, 52). ' 
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In the main poem the description of the wonderful deer and 
the fascination of Sita by its beauty and her sending Rama to 
capture it and his killing it and its crying out “Sita”, “Lakshmana” 
in Rama’s voice and the cruel words of Sita driving away 
Lakshmana from her side so that he may run to Rama to save 
him are most artistically contrived episodes that enhance the 
literary charm and the aesthetic effectiveness of the poem. We 
find also a line in the Moolaramayana which I shall discuss later 
when dealing with the riddle of the killing of Vali. 

RRT: |—Verse, 69). 

In the Moolaramayana it is said that on hearing Rama’s harsh 
words, Sita could not bear them and entered fire. 

ST Srft |—Verse, 81). 

In the main poem what we see is not a mood of anger but a 
mood of infinite grief and sorrow and agony (Chapter 119 of the 
Yuddha KSnda). 

11 , THE RIDDLE OF THE SEARCH FOR THE 
PERFECT MAN. 

The Ramayana is unique in that it is a search for the perfect 
man. I have already pointed out that this is offset by the 
declarations of Rama’s divinity from the mouths of others. But 
Rama himself keeps a studied and deliberate silence and 
affirms that he is only a man. 

3TRFR ^ | (Yuddha, CXX, 12). 

The poet had met Rama even on the latter’s way to the Chitra* 
kuta hill (see Ayodhya, LVI, 16). Nay, Valmiki himself refers 
to Rama as Vishnu in express terms, though Narada did not 
expressly tell him so. (Ayodhya, I, 7 ; Yuddha, CXXXI, 114, 
115). Even supposing that he had that knowledge only after 
Brahma’s blessing, could he have been ignorant of Rama’s 
greatness as a man and of his great renunciation, especially 
when Rama met him just as he met the other sages and when 
these sages, knew about Rama’s doings ? Or is the episode of the 
question by Valmiki to Narada an interesting literary device to 



arrest the attention of the hearer and the reader ? In the 
Bhagawata, Xth skandha, the question is asked as to what were 
the actions of Vishnu when he incarnated in king Yadu’s line 
as Sri Krishna. A similar question could have been put by 
Valmiki to Narada. Or he may have sought a fuller description 
and elucidation from Narada about Rama. 

My view is that Valmiki’s question to Narada about the 
perfect man was to confirm his own estimate of Rama and 
enabled him to achieve what no other poet has achieved, viz., to 
keep his hero on the level of humanity and yet to raise him to 
the level of divinity. He has reached the heart of Religion in 
the highest sense of the word by such a step. Do not all religions 
affirm that man is an image of God or a ray of God or the body 
of God or even God himself. And is not God most truly God 
when, He being Love, attains the highest self-realisation and 
self-expression of love by coming down from Ilis perfection into 
the imperfection of earthly life and showing to all the world what 
are the qualities and S&dhanas which will lead to God- 
realisation ? Is not the law of Grace Abounding the supreme 
acid test of the perfection of humanity and the perfection of 
divinity ? Valmiki’s poem stands at the incandescent point of 
the union of Man who is God and God who is Man. 

12. THE RIDDLE OF VALMIKI’S RELIGION. 

I have already discussed above Valmiki’s spiritual ideals 
I wish to emphasise here what appear to be contradictory 
aspects but are only congruent and complementary aspects of 
Hinduism as propounded in Valmiki’s immortal poem. Valmiki 
stresses, first of all, both the immanance and transcendence of 
God while stressing the unity of God. 

31$ 33*lffo 3PI5*foft? sRt I (Bala, XXIX, IB). 

This verse contains the essence of the teachings sublimely elabo¬ 
rated much later in the Viswarupa Adhyaya (chapter XI) of the 
Bhagawad Gita. 

53 5RT°IT ff S3 fog: | (Yuddha, CXX, 14). ' 

3PT5g?l | (Yuddha, CXX, 27). 
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He stresses also the fact that God has three equal aspects 
(Trimurthis) though He is only one. He teaches also the 
existence of the cosmic deities, the river-goddesses, the tree- 
goddesses, etc. 

Valmiki’s poem shows also the harmony of the concepts of 
divine transcendence and divine incarnation. We find also 
the congruence of Karma and Bhakti and Jnana. The poem 
refers to various sacrifices such as Rajasuya, Aswarnedha 
Vajapeya, Paundarika. (Yuddha, CXXXI, 91), Agnishtoma, 
Atiralra, Bahusuvarnaka, Gosava, Gomedha, Vaishnava, 
Maheswara, etc. (Uttara, XXV, 8, 9). It emphasises Saranagati 
again and again. The poem refers to Swarga as well Parama- 
pada. There is return from Swarga but not from Paramapada. 
(Uttara, CVIII, 26). 

I (Ayodhya, XIII, 1). 

Thus the many-sided unity of Hinduism as described in the 
Ramayana is identical with its maipr-sided unity to-day. It 
obtained not only in the North Indian Kingdoms but also in 
Kishkindha and Lanka. 

13. THE RIDDLE OF THE KANDAS. 

A matter frequently discussed is what is the origin of the 
name of Sundara Kanda. Many explanations have been offered. 
Some say that Sundara means a monkey and refers to Hanuman, 
and that the Kanda is called Sundara as the Vanaias and Rama 
and Sita got liberated from grief and become happy. Others say 
that it means Mangalam as it refers to Sita who is the Mangala 
Devata. Yet others say that it is to called because Rama’s 
beauty (Soundarya) is described in it. Yet others quote the 
verse 

ft 8RR: | 

and say that the Kanda was called so because Sita who had 
been lost was regained in it. Yet others say that the Kanda is 
unique as the whole Ramayana is epitomised in it. Kandas 1 to 
4 are summarised in Hanuman’s soliloquy. The Yuddha 
Kanda is hinted in Trijata’s dream. Others say that it is unique 
as the highest type of saranagati, i.e., that of Trijata for herself 
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and for the other Rakshasas is found in it. Mr. T. Srinivasa- 
raghavachariar who is a close student of the poem and one of its 
best expounders says that it is unique because the Rama TSraka 
MantrSrtha sloka 

occurs in it. But it seems to me that the most natural and accept¬ 
able explanation is that it is so-called because it is the most 
beautiful Kanda and contains the most lovely 'poetry in the 
entire poem. Mr. C. N. Mehta’s fantastic view that it was 
called Sundara Kanda as the events took place in the Sunda 
islands (Sumatra, Java, etc.) has no basis whatsoever. 

I do not think that there is any substance in the doubt cast 
on the genuineness of the Bala Kanda or of the Uttara Kanda, 
The Bala Kanda describes Rama’s birth and juvenile exploits 
and wedding and without it the Ramayana would not be an 
artistic whole at all. There is a definite reference to the Uttara 
Kavya in the Bala Kanda, III, 38, and to the Uttara Kanda, in 
the Bala Kanda, IV, 2. There is no doubt an 

element of the marvellous in that the poet is said to have written 
therein the future life of Rama. 

dwM II (Bala, III, 38). 

That may have been a literary device as was the case with the 
prophecies in the puranas or the puiaaa describing the future 
(Bhavishyat purana). 

Thus the theory glibly uttered and plausibly pressed that the 
Uttara Kanda is not genuine and cannot be accepted as the 
work of Valmiki has no substance at all. Some scholars say that 
there is a difference of style between the previous Kandas and 
the Uttara Kanda. They have not offered any tests to substan¬ 
tiate their ipse dixit and ex cathedra pronouncements. Though 
a few sargas or a few verses here and there may have been inter¬ 
polated during periods of excessive sectarian zeal, the work as a 
whole is genuine. We must remember, as shown by me in the 
earlier portion of this work, that the Uttara Kanda was a sequel 
4 
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to the earlier part and was composed long after the latter was 
composed. The style in if is maturer and terser and less iridis- 
cent with emotion and imagination and more full of thought and 
experience of life. We cannot expect the style in it and in the 
earlier work to be absolutely alike any more than the style in 
Part I of Goethe’s P'aust to be absolutely alike the style in 
Part II of Goethe's Faust which was composed by that great 
poet after the lapse of many years from the date of the composi¬ 
tion of the earlier part. Even in Kalidasa’s time the entire poem 
of Valmiki consisting of all the seven Kandas was regarded as a 
unitary work. Ananda Vardhana also says in his Dhoanyaloka 
that Valmiki' composed his work so as to include Rama’s 
bereavement by the disappearance of Sita. 

ft ^oit #fd: “ #f>: ” 

l&ddfftdr I trq 

JldT | (4th Udyota). 

In the verse in Bala, IV, 2, 

«te?Rrgd>dr#: i 

m dd5TdR=d «I*Si3lfd d>4ldR ||, 

the figure of 24,000 verses for the entire work is expressly 
mentioned. That figure can be arrived at only if the 121 Surgas 
of the Uttara Kanda (the Kumbakonam edition mentioning only 
111 sargas and calling a few additional sargas as interpretations) 
are regarded as an integral part of the poem. The figure of 500 
cantos (Sargas)—or rather 537 Sargas to state the correct figure— 
applies only to the earlier six Kandas. One theory is that it is 
likely that the work had 24,000 verses and 500 cantos and that 
as some cantos were long they were later cut up into a larger 
number of cantos. We must also attach some importance to the 
tradition that Kusa and Lava sang the poem at the rate of 
20 cantos beginning with the first sarga per diem during 32 days 
and that they sang the coronation canto in the Yuddha Kanda 
on the twenty-seventh day. 

dfjWlfed: iWr I , / 

dd: sp|fd differ drqf^dradig ID (Uttara, XCV, 16). . .. , 
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There is also the tradition already referred to that the poet 
placed each of the 24 letters of the Gayatri Mantra at the begin¬ 
ning of every set of thousand verses in the poem. The last letter 
of the Gayatri occurs as the last letter in the last sarga of the 
Uttara Kanda 

(smrc ft kit I) 

Further, there is no description ot the life and exploits of Ravana 
in the first six Kandas of the poem. The poet would not have 
composed his poem without such a description. Such a description 
is artistically introduced by him through the mouth of the sage 
Agastya at the beginning of the Uttara Kanda. It must also be 
borne in mind that Sita’s disappearance and the ascension of 
Rama and his brothers to Paradise which form the proper finale 
of the poem occur only at the end of the Uttara Kanda, and that 
without that story the poem would be without a proper and 
natural completeness. 

14. THE RIDDLE OF INTERPOLATIONS. t 

There is no wonder that the text of the Ramayana has been 
adulterated here and there by interpolations. The wonder is 
rather that the text has been kept so pure as it is even to-day. 
The reverence for the poem has been so great that only minor 
liberties have been taken with the text. The time has now come 
for doing two tasks, viz., first to publish a critical final edition, of- 
the text according to the Southern readings and secondly, to 
publish a critical final edition of the text according to the 
Northern readings. Only after this double task is performed' 
can an endeavour be made to arrive at the perfectly correct text 
of the Ramayana. 

Take for instance, the sarga between the 56th and 57th 
Sargas in the Aranya Kanda. Some editions call it interpolated 
and others drop it altogether. In it Indra is described as 
having given divine Payasam to Sita su that she may not fiavei 
any hunger or thirst. But in the Sundara KaudaSita is described 
in XV, 18, as visual i.e. thin owing to fasting. It is thus more 
than doubtful that the above-said sarga can be an integral 
portion of the Ramayana. We have, however, to note that there 
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is a reference in Kishkindha, LXII, 8, to Indra’s giving to 
Sita. But at the beginning of the 74th Surga in the Kishkindha 
Kanda Govindaraja says that sargas 69 to 73 are interpolated 
cantos I Even more doubtful are the Sarga found after the 95th 
Sarga in the Ayodhya Kanda and the five Sargas found after the 
23rd Sarga and the five Sargas found after the 37th Sarga and 
the three Sargas found after the 59th Sarga in the Uttara Kanda. 
They have neither the Valmikian ring of structure and style nor 
even such exaltation of idea and sentiment which we rightly 
associate with the great epic. The commentators have not written 
commentaries on these interpolated chapters. 

Apart from interpolations of cantos, there is also the ever¬ 
present doubt of sectarian meddling with cantos and stanzas 
and words. In the case of a very ancient poem, which is regard¬ 
ed with the highest respect, the inclination to meddle may not 
be very great, especially because there would be many copies of 
it owing to the prevalent belief of it that to copy out the poem 
and make a gift to a deserving man is a highly meritorious act. 
But sectarian bigotry will often stop at nothing. For instance, 
in Yuddha LIX, 9, we find the words Yet in 

Govindaraja’s hands 8W<qr: becomes bi gfcr:. What is worse, he 
says in his commentary : 

mmgtea farwfarcrgqftqft 

I have given elsewhere my reasons for rejecting as 
interpolated and spurious the verse about Buddha in the 
Jabali episode in Ayodhya, CIX, 34, and the verse about the 
Vyakarana works in Uttara, XXXV, 47. I have also shown 
there the unlenability of Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s view that 
Chapter I of the Bala Kanda may be an interpolation. Nor is 
he right in inferring from Bala, LXXVI, 10, that a later com¬ 
piler’s hand was at work and that that compiler forgot the enmity 
between Rama and the Rakshasas (page 96 of The Riddle of 
the Raikayana). The verse says : 

ft i 

W«fRWTT*r m ii 
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Mr. Vaidya forgets that the Rakshasas were not all the subjects 
of Ravana and that all the Rakshasas were not inimical to Rama. 
Further, sight-seeing may be indulged in by inimical persons 
also! Nor has he given any acceptable reasons for his view that 
the Rishyasringa episode was an interpolation and that the 
episode of Sita's being found as a child by Janaka when plough¬ 
ing the sacrificial ground was an interpolation. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that chapter, XL to XLIII of the 
Kishkinda Kanda are an interpolation. But the reasons given 
by him for such a view are flimsy and untenable. He quotes 
the verse : 

iff m gfar TTOff: I 

srffa ?rr n 

m w wfe n 

(Kishkindha, VII, 2, 3). 

He says that it is opposed to Sugreva’s following statement. 

m wfrm tftai flifeqr n 
s ft i 

4kr: II (Kishkindha, XLI, 24, 25). 

He thinks that “ the incansisteucy is irreconcilable”. Govinda- 
raja is evidently puzzled by the verse (Kishkinda, VII, 2) and 
resorts to all sorts of subtle and ingenious and untenable expla¬ 
nations in regard to it. Theertha and Tilaka have other explana¬ 
tions of their own. But the natural explanation can be easily 
seen and said. In Canto VI Sugreeva said that he saw Ravana 
carrying Sila. Rama asked him: 

ffl ^ W (Kishkindha, VI, 23). 

The question was to which place Sita had been carried by 
Ravana. The answer is : “I do not know that (abode). 
I do not know details about his cleverness or prowess or line¬ 
age. But I shall take such steps as will enable you toget Sita." 
In Chap. XLI he tells the search party to search with care 
JRavana’s capital. I do not see anything that is tortuous or 
mysterious in Sugreeva’s words. Ravana (night have immured 
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Sita in Lanka or elsewhere in his vast dominions. That was 
why search parties were sent in all directions. The theory of 
interpolation adumbrated above by Mr. Vaidya has no legs to 
stand upon. 

: Mr. C. V. Vaidya pursues incurious and extraordinary ways 
his ingenious but baseless theory of wholesale interpolations 
resulting in an expanded Ramayana. I have already discussed 
his theory that the verses in long metres must be interpolations. 
He seems to think, that Sargas 22 and 23 of the Ayodhya Kanda 
contain the ideas which are found in Verses 51 to 64 in a long 
metre in Canto 21 and that hence the latter must be an inter¬ 
polation. He says further: {l The same is the case with shlokas 
55 to 61 of Sarga 34 of the Ayodhya Kanda in long metres; so 
also the whole Sarga 41 of the same Kanda is nothing more than a 
further lamentation but it destroys the context between 40 and 42. 
So again Sarga 63 of the Aranya Kanda is a fresh lamentation in 
long-metfed shlokas containing the same ideas as have gone 
before ’. If Valmiki gives a short treatment, Mr. Vaidya is 
angry with him. If he gives a long treatment, he is equally 
impatient. He has evidently some indefinable causeless hatred of 
long metres. The so-called interpolations are beautiful, in them¬ 
selves and express the heart of the situation in new ways and 
intensify the total artistic effect. The poet uses long metres for 
great nature poetry, great war poetry, for tense situations and for 
rounding off a canto. It is with the Ramayana in view that 
later rehetoricions lay down that a Mahakavya should have 
diverse metres (fiffiffl). 

Mr. Vaidya’s unkindest cut of all is in regard to Sarga 31 of 
the Aranya Kanda. When Akampana praises Rama’s valour 
and Sita’s beauty, Ravana consults Mareecha and returns home 
unwilling to take risks. But when he saw his sister's disfiguration 
and her praise of Sita's wonderful and peerless beauty, Ravana’s 
passion and cupidity are roused. I am surprised at Mr. Vaidya’s 
view that the Akampana episode is “a useless anticipation" of the 
Surpanakha episode and “is evidently an interpolation’’. Even 
mor^ absurd is his view condemning' some of the best Cahtos’of 
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the Sundara Kanda. He says: “ Sargas 5 and 7 of the Sundara 
Kanda contain shlokas with rhyming lines and are mere addi¬ 
tional descriptions of the rainy season containing no new beauty. 
Sarga 28 also contains shlokas with long metres and is a fresh 
lamentation by Sita which looks quite out of place.’’ I do not 
know why he omitted Sarga 8 which also is in a long metre. In 
Sarga 28 what we have in a beautiful form the poet’s elabora¬ 
tion of Sita’s soliloquy and the subsequent auspicious omens. 
Why should not there be two or more soliloquies by a person in 
intense grief ? In any event cannot a poet assume the licence to 
express intense grief from different angles of vision and in 
different ways ? The whole trouble is due to a prosaic mind 
trying to gauge and fathom a poet’s heart. 

Even more extraordinary is Mr. Vaidya’s investigation of 
Cantos 112 and 114 of the Yuddha Kanda. He comes to the 
conclusion that the latter is an interpolation. Fortunately he 
has dropped his long metre weapon, probably because both the 
cantos contain shlokas in a short metre. Is there anything 
unnatural in Vibhishana’s first natural tenderness and grief in 
regard to Ravana and in his hardening his heart a little later ? 
The two cantos are among the best gems in Valmiki’s work. 

Mr. Vaidya thinks that Ayodhya, LII, 101, must be an inter¬ 
polation as it refers to VatsaDesa and its fields whereas Ayodhya, 
LII, 98, refers to a forest. But why could it not be that the 
forest had to be entered after crossing Vatsa Desa and its fields, 
Mr. Vaidya says that “ the prosperous country of the Vatsas had 
no existence in the days of Rama.” One is surprised at this 
downright but unproved affirmation. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya is angry with the upakhyanas or side 
stories in the poem and says that they were interpolated after 
the model of the amplification of the Mahabharatha by similar 
interpolated legends. Thus he is able to hit two birds with one 
,stoqe. No doubt it is these upSlkhyanas that are lixely to be 
shoved in to support this or that later religious systen. Put on 
that account we will not be justified in rejecting them all at one 
sweep. Of course in the Uttara Kanda the commentators them- 
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selves have rejected many Sargas as spurious, and that Kanda 
seems to have been a dumping ground for interpolations ! But 
Mr. Vaidya is in error in thinking that the story of Brahma’s 
curse on Havana (Yuddha, XIII) is diametrically exposed to 
Nalakoobara’s curse in Uttara, XXVI. In reality there is no 
contradiction at all as the incidents relate to two different 
women. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya is particularly angry with Canto XLI of 
the Kishkindha Kanda. He asks : “Why the search parties were 
sent to search places east and south and west and north of the 
Vindhyas and did not give directions to search places east and 
south and west and north of Kishkindha.” Sita having been 
carried away from Panchavati, the former distribution of the 
regions to be searched was quite natural. Mr. Vaidya objects 
to the reference to the Pandya Kings and their capital Kavata 
and says: “Now had the Pandyas been in existence at that 
time and other Aryan nations of the South mentioned in other 
places, it is strange that Rama was in so great a difficulty about 
obtaining human aid in finding out Sita and fighting with 
Ravana.” I am discussing and explaining this matter below 
in this work. 

Mr. Vaidya attacks also the story of the golden deer as an 
interpolation as Sita did not mention about it to Ravana ! Why 
should she tell him all the gossip ? She answered his questions 
truthfully and asked him to wait till Rama returned. Mr. Vaidya 
then says that the story of Bharadwaja’s feast is “ an unnecessary 
repetition of the feast given by Vasishta to Vishvamitra’s army." 
How can feasts help repeating themselves ? After all if we read 
both we do not see any mere repetition at all. Mr. Vaidya 
thinks that the story of the dead Dasaratha appearing before 
Rama in Canto 119 of the Yuddha Kanda is copied from the 
Mahabharata and “ is not wanted by the context and has no 
dramatic or moral effect On the other hand it is a natural 
portion of the story and enables Rama to get a cancellation of 
Dasaratha's curse on Kaikeyi and Bharata and has a high 
dramatic and moral effect. 
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Mr. C. V. Vaidya asks how Vasishta would have been the 
purohit of all the kings of the solar race especially when he him¬ 
self says: 

(Ayodhya, CX, 17, 27). 

He himself has given the explanation: “It is possible to 
explain that the Vashista family and not the same Vashista acted 
as the Purohitas of the Ikhsvaku family 

The theory of some doubters that the whole Uttara Kanda 
might be an interpolation is an attempt to solve a problem by a 
guess. I have already dealt with the Uttara Kanda above to some 
extent. Kalidasa has followed the Uttara Kanda story as it is 
to-day. Mr. C. V. Vaidya who is an arch doubter has relented 
somehow somewhat in regard to the Uttara Kanda. He says; 
“ But the following would lead us to think that the nucleus of 
the Uttara Kanda, subsequent as it is, must have been written 
by the original author himself. First , the history and greatness 
of Ravana required to be detailed somewhere, for without them 
the poem would have been incomplete and the greatness of 
Rama without a strong relief. Secondly , the painful sequel of 
recital of the poem, viz. that the disappearance of Sita has so 
beautifully been conceived that even if the incidents were 
supposed to be imaginary none but the great poet himself could 
have conceived them. In fact, they strike us as part and parcel 
of the grand tragedy of the epic ” (pp. 47-8). He says further : 
“ No doubt, the Bhavishya portion Is a natural complement of 
the epic. The reader is curious to know what becomes of Rama 
and his twin sons, of Lakshmana and Bharata, of Maruti and 
Sugriva and the other actors in the epic. As the Odyssey is a 
natural complement of the Iliad which does not say what 
became of Troy and its siege, of Paris and Helen, of Ulysses 
and Agammemnon, so the Bhavishya portion and even the 
Uttara Kanda as a whole is a natural complement of the story of 
the Ramayana.” He says rightly further the “the Uttara 
Kanda has unquestionably been the subject of the greatest 
5 
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number of additions and interpolations This was because it 
was not often read and hence afforded opportunities for inter¬ 
polations. The commentators themselves have rejected various 
sargas as spurious. But this only makes it incumbent on 
modern scholars to reconstruct aright the Uttara Kanda and 
it is not right to reject the whole Kanda as a later addition or 
interpolation. 

I am clearly of opinion that the Ramayana as we have it is 
substantially the work of Valmiki, though here and there a few 
verses and more rarely a few cantos were successfully or unsuc¬ 
cessfully inserted and interpolated in the great poem. As 
pointed out above by me, the poem existed in too many manus¬ 
cripts and in too many places in India to permit even men of 
extraordinary temerity and subilety to tamper with it, especially 
as it was widely and intimately studied and revered all over 
India and hence it was not easy to tamper with the text of such 
a holy and revered and popular poem. We must however take 
it that the references to far later persons and events (Krishna, 
Buddha, Sakas, Yavanas ad hoc genus omne) must necessarily be 
interpolations and must be rejected. But from such facts we 
have no right to invent an imaginary ancient Ramayana which 
was the work of Valmiki and to cut out episodes and upakhyanas 
as we please and evolve the theory of an expanding Ramayana, 
the extent of the expansions and the dates of such expansions 
being left to our sweet will and pleasure. 

15. THE RIDDLE OF THE HISTORICAL 
RAMAYANA. 

From the above discussion, I think that it is doing a 
disservice to the poet as well as to the cause of India and of 
universal culture to pursue the chimera of a supposed basic 
Ramayana, depleted of the incarnation idea and divested of all 
marvels and presenting to us the biography of a supposed Aryan 
leader—an imaginary person similar to such real persons as 
Washington and Garibaldi. If such a method were applied to the 
Bible, we would have in Jesus Christ a religious preacher like 
Luther or Calvin or Savonarola. Just imagine Jesus as not being 
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a son of God, as being incapable of doing any miraculous things 
any more than Mr. Vaidya and myself, and as simply going 
about preaching to persons who will hear but not follow and to 
persons who will follow but not hear. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya, in The Riddle of the Ram ay ana, pro¬ 
pounds an extraordinary theory that Vishnu rose to the supreme 
place in the pantheon because he alone had bow and arrows 
whereas the other “ Gods ” (i.e., Aryan leaders according to Mr. 
Vaidya) had only more primitive weapons (Vajra, Sakti, Pasha 
Sisla, etc.). But lie forgets that Siva has got his bow (Pinaka) 
just as Vishnu has his bow Sdrnga. 

Thus the concept of Vishnu’s incarnation is inextricably 
mixed up with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and it will 
be breaking the backbone ot those poems if we take away what 
we regard as mere theology or miracle or legend. We must 
take the great poems as they are, relieving them only of the 
accretions of interpolations, because these corrupt the text and 
confuse our minds. I am prepared, for my part, to take my 
stand on the seven Kandas and 24,000, verses so far as the 
Ramayana is concerned, even if Mr. G. V. Vaidya will reject 
me as a credulous fundamentalist. 

16. THE RIDDLE OF THE SLOKA AND THE 
ADIKAVYA. 

Another riddle is why Valmiki tells us that he was surprised 
when out of the surge of the ocean of pity in his heart at the 
sight of the bird killed by a sinful and cruel hunter leaving its 
mate stricken with grief the Lakshmi of poesy was born. When 
describing the hunter he uses two brief but telling words: 
qnf^r: (of sinful determination) and efafjRBj: (the abode of 
cruelty). The two major evils which afflict humanity are 
being rooted in sin and in cruelty. It is out of such an 
attitude that all the suffering in this vale of tears in born. Till 
the law of universal ahtmsa prevails, men will be, and behave 
like, animals. The slaughter of animals and birds for food or 
sport or worship. is due to man’s animality. The law of tjie 
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jungle is yet operative in him. We must “move upwards 
working out the beast and lei the ape and tiger die 

But till that golden age of universal ahimsa comes, what is 
the plain and supreme, nay, whole, duty of man ? If is the 
law of karunya (pity and tenderness and compassion and help 
and service and reparation and restoration). 

n (Bala, n, 3). 

Out of the surge of pity, Poesy was born. Art should not be 
mere imitation of Nature or mere imitation of Man. It should be 
the expression of the real nature of the universal soul which is the 
soul cf our soul. Atman is Ananda. But so long as it functions 
in and through the five sheaths (.Pancha Kosas) and the three 
bodies (Sareera tray a), it must purify these into a state of 
Sattwa, i.e. poise and beauty and tranquillity and altruism and 
self-sacrifice and inner wisdom and vision. 'Ilie aesthetic rasas 
or dominant and pervasive human moods may be turbid and 
agitated and sinful or clear and calm and pure. It is only when 
they are the latter and give us dispassionate and disinterested 
pleasure (aloukika ananda to use the language of Indian aesthetics) 
that they become Rasas and can enter the realm of the fine 
arts. The joy that these Rasas give is akin to the bliss divine 
(i brahmananda sahodara ). Each art has got its own medium. 
The media vary in point of fineness and subtleness and ductility 
and malleability. Of them all poetry and drama and music 
and dance use the human life and the life of nature in fulness 
and can give us even higher happiness than even architecture 
and sculpture and painting and are hence the finest of the fine 
arts. 

The Anushtup metre existed long before Valmiki’s time. 
It was chchandas (metre) but not sloka (poetry). It was the 
Anushtup chandas of the Veda that became ripened into the 
Anushtup sloka of the Ramayana just as the Vedic chandas 
Trushtup became the Indravajra and Upendravajra metres of 
a laker date. Verse is \ust the bony structure ot poetry. It is 
only when it puts on flesh and skin and the soul enters the 
oigamsm tba lamp ot beauty in the body, that it 



becomes a shrine of loveliness. The Anushtup chchandas shows 
lapses in the march of long and short syllables but the sloka 
metre is loyal to the settled structure, Further, its inner content 
of loveliness and suggestiveness is far greater. The sloka is there¬ 
fore verse which has become a shrine of loveliness. The sloka 
which struck Valmiki with astonishment is described by him 
thus: 

srtorfoi strwt ii 

Verse has become lifted into music. Both are lit with the soul 
of poesy. The vital line is the second line which says that the 
verse was the self-expression of the spirit of pity and tender 
ness. The soul of suggestion ( dhvani) is inherent in all such 
true poetry. That is why the poet was astonished at his own 
creation. 

m d ftfffeRTr 1 

STtaiter JFTT II (Bala, If, 16). 

The commentators say that this means that he became melanch¬ 
oly at seeing the bird. 

The real meaning is: “ To him who said thus and visualised it 
in his heart, a thought came to this effect. What have I said 
in my tenderness for the grieving bird ?” The truly poetic 
nature is one of deep contemplation of a sudden imaginative 
creation. 

Orthodox expounders of the Ramayana call the verse qrftfffT 
etc., as the Mangala Sloka of the Ramayana. Manishada is said 
to mean m: frw. i.e. the abode of Lakshmi and to suggest the 
Baiakanda which ends with the marriage of Rama and Sita. 
jrfrignm: ffr radtW Tr : (i.e. you attained fame for eternity) is said to 
refer to the Ayodhya Kanda on which rests Rama’s title to fame 
as an abode of auspicious qualities. fafsrra; etc. is said to 

refer to the Aranya Kanda wherein Rama and Sita are separated, 
the Kishkindha Kanda wherein out of a pair (Vali and Tapr*) 
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Vali is killed, the Sundara Kanda wherein Rama and Sita 
continue to be separated, the Yuddha Kanda wherein out of a 
pair (Ravana and Mandodari) Ravana is slain, and the Uttara 
Kanda in which Sita departs from Rama ! 

It is also clear that the entire second chapter of the Balakanda 
contains various Rasas (poetic emotions) in nutshell. It starts 
with the Santa Rasa by describing the calm river Tamasa 

(wrffa RfTvrrf asr-pwjft m i). 

Sringara Rasa is described by delineating the amorous sport ol 
the Krauncha birds. Raudra and bhayanaka rasas are in evidence 
when the male is shot by the hunter. BJiibatsa rasa is described 
by the delineation of the bird crying in agony and dying in a 
pool of blood. Karuna rasa is exhibited in describing the grief 
of its mate. Adbhuta rasa is shown in the poet being struck 
with wonder at the wonderful verse which shone on his lips as 
the rainbow on a cloud and at the coming of the Creator Himself 
to the poet to ask him to give the world a peerless poetic 
creation. 

When such an explosive manifestation of poesy takes place, 
the natural desire is to share the joy with other responsive like- 
mided persons (sahridaya or rasika)• Without such enjoy¬ 
ment and appreciation and response poesy will be only the uprush 
of an artesian spring in the desert sands, such uprush lasting but 
for a while and eventually losing itself in the sands. It will be 
the sudden gush of sweet water in a salt ocean, sach gush lasting 
but for a while and eventually losing itself in the sea. The 
poet’s disciple Bharadwaja was the first recipient of the poetic 

gospel. 

fa* i 

nffam gstsfRp; n 

The story that Brahma, the Creator of the world, came to see 
Valraiki, the creator of poesy (the home of a parallel but purer 
and lovelier and gladder world) has in it a wonderful charm and 
appbsiteness. -.Brahma is the father of the Vedic pbetry just asf 
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Valmiki is the father of classical Sanskrit poetry. Both are called 
Kavis. Usanas or Sukra also is called a Kavi. God is primeval 
poet ( a rf fow fr—Bhagawatha, I, 1,1) Valmiki is called by the name 
Kavi in Raghuvamsa, XV, 32 41, (^: 3 fes «TfK?f:). The 

Gita says: ^fhrtg^Rt (X, 47). Vishnu himself is called g^oi 
(Vltl, 9, Gita). Sankaracharya interprets ^ to mean i.e. 

the seer God is Seer and Creator. Every great poet also 
partakes in the divine power of vision and creative expression. 
Poetry is akin to piety on the one hand and to perfection on the 
other hand. If ever God visits man, if must be only in such 
times and an such occasions when man is likest God in the bliss 
of creation and the creation of bliss. With perfect truth which 
is also perfect art, the poet says that even in the presence of the 
Creator the poet went on brooding over his own creation. In 
movements of creation and invention the creator and inventor 
forget everything except their achievement. It was in that 
mood tl^at Archimedes ran naked in the streets of Syracuse 
shouting Eureka. Valmiki’s Eureka was expressed thus : 

gg; gg: i 

gj^T gfaww: 11 (Bala, II, 29). 

This upagana of the poet (rapt meditation on the created 
beauty and repeating it slowly and silently like a refrain in the 
soul) can be understood only by poets. “ There is a pleasure in 
poetic pains which only poets know ” says the great and genuine 
poet Wordsworth. A famous sonnett by him expresses the 
above mood in a perfect manner. 

“ Most sweet it is with an uplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 

While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon ; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal scesne, 

The work of fancy or some happy tone 

Of meditation slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
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If thought and love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the muse : 

With thought and love companions of our way - 
What’er the senses take or may refuse,— 

The mind’s internal heaven shall shed herdues 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. ” 

Brahma then tells the poet: 

^ tERWft II (Bala, II, BO, 31). 

Thus the best art is that where the divine spirit of inspiration 
and insight and the human spirit of enjoyment and expression 
meet and mingle. God Brahma compresses into four wonderful 
adjectives (Dharmatma and Gunavan and Dheeman and Dheera) 
the many qualities which Valmiki demanded in the perfect man 
and the more numerous qualities which were described in regard 
to the perfect man. 

I* W cl II (Bala, II, 32). 

'O 

The best man is he who is righteous and noble and wise and 
brave. Brahma blesses Valmiki with the boon that the sweetest 
and hightest truth will flow from his lips and asks him to write 
pure sweet poesy about Rama and says to him that his poem will 
live in the world as long as the hills and rivers endure and that he 
will live in paradise and in all the created worlds as long as his 
work will live in the tongues and minds and hearts of men. 

sic! 3TOT ^ Jftofa I 
I* ipt ^ simzt ffton ti 
qi^^frr to; sto 1 
aTOtfwwr sRfcqft n 
towwwwi vxm sitotfct i 

cfl^trcans toqfff ll (Bala, II, 35 to 37). 

The three words (3«tf njNwrcstusiittf) contain the quintessence of the 
art of poesy. The poet's later verses pursue the enjoyment and 
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the expression and the exposition of the essence of poesy even 
further. After Bratima went back, the poet taught the verse to 
all his Sishyas (disciples) and sang it again and again 
in chorus with increasing joy and increasing wonder (sfcraian i.e. 

It is in such repetition and chorus singing (anu- 
vyaharana) that the spark of poesy is fanned into flame. The 
song grows in force and volume and fervour and sweetness and 
reacts on the creator’s mind and heart and soul and makes his 
intellection and emotion and imagination more incandescen 
than ever before. 

m fcpqrerasft sis: 3*: I 

jfcrcw: li 

n (Bsia, 11 , 39 , 40 ). 

Another reading is # 5 : | (Pity became Poesy). But this 

idea has been expressed already by the poet (II, 18) and I prefer 
the reading Hg tegro ra: i It means that poesy has become 
higher and wider and deeper poesy and that the seed of imaginative 
creation has grown into a tree full of green leaves and wonderful 
flowers and luscious fruits. Thus was the Ramayana born in its 
fulness. In the verses describing such birth each word is telling 
and tells us a volume of ideas on aesthetics. 

IPTROI ^f3qtf€%: II 

mqk: ^ n 

I 

gforofft sate** w n 

(Bala, II, 41 to 43), 

The words underlined above contain the essence of all poetry 
and aesthetics. The best poetry should have words full of a 
grand rhythm and a deep meaning, should be heart-entrancing, 
should be so natural that it appears that the words have come and 

6 
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built themselves into the poem, and the words and their emotional 
values should be fused into a single sweetness. The poet should 
be a man of wide vision and deep contemplation. He must be 
a man of righteousness and see things as they are by the power 
of Dharma, (Bala, II, 1, 4). 

^ qfafePU 

?sr S RfJjffc II (Bala, III, 1, 4, 6, 7). 

What should be a great poet’s ideal ? His work must be 
sweetened by the description of the love of man and woman but 
must not make it the be-all and end-all of his poetry. He must 
make righteousness the pivot of his creation and it must get the 
highest and largest place in his work. All the jewels of expression 
must shine in his work and when it is read or heard it must be 
sweet to all ears. It must not appeal merely to the pundit mind 
but must charm the popular mind as well. 

flrrrir afaforita* n (Bata, m, 8). 

Such a poet will be not only a saint and a singer but will 
also be a man of yogic vision and a prophet as well. That is 
why it is said that Rama's future life upto his ascension could be 
forecast and delineated by the poet even during his life time. 
Sri Sankaracharya always interprets Kavi (poet) as Kianta 
(tarsi (one who sees beyond others and realises life in wider and 
deeper and higher ways than others). 

awfaft RFftfc ll (Bala, II, 38). 

The two new words Bhagawan and Rishi give us the key. 
They indicate fulness of power and fulness of preception. 

This was how one sloka became 24,000 slokas in marvellous 
words. 
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TOR ^ | 

^5R5T^r»I 35ft: il (Bala, IV, 1 and 2). 

Thus it was the snow of purity on the Himalayan heights was 
melted by the sun of pity and became the mighty ever-fed and 
never-failing Ganges of the Ramayana. 

But it is not enough to compose a great poem. It is 
necessary to render it and express it in a charming and 
impressive way. It must have a wide appeal and patronage and 
popular appreciation. 

ddl fiRPPTFW dfactRdd: I 
3R^dT dd: 11^ gfafal fdVft || 

dTdft TOrfn*raiRn\ II 

sir fag i 

fafafaWl dlTOEPtg: II (Bala, IV, 4 to 6). 

Valmiki was lucky in getting as propagators of his poem two 
handsome, well-born youths who had led lives disciplined in a 
hermitage and who were righteous and famous, who were able 
and skilful, who had studied the Vedas and who had sweet 
voices. He taught to them his great poem for the purpose of 
intensifiying and ampliliyiug the spiritual appeal of the Vedas. 
Art not for art’s sake but for man’s sake, for society’s sake, for 
the soul’s sake has always been the Indian ideal. I have already 
referred to the lines in which the poet speaks of the poem as 
eweet when read or sung, as capable of being sung in slow 
or medium or swift measure, and as using the entire gamut 
of notes and as synchronising with musical instrumental exposi¬ 
tion and as full of all the rasas. 

fa d dg* srcfr | 

Sttfdfa: dflft &K dSfaqfldfod^ || 

II (BSla, IV, 9). 
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The boys knew the science and art of music and could sing in 
three octaves. 

eft 3 II (Bala, IV, 10). 

The boys were the sons of Rama. They first sang it before the 
sages and got their blessing and then sang it before the masses 
(***JTS tfwrWg—Bala LV, 22), and finally sang it before Rama 
himself sitting in durbar in a general assembly (Parishad). No 
other epic has had such an origin or such a hearing. Kambar’s 
epic is said to have been recited before an audience of literary 
critics and devotees. The boy-singers of Valmiki’s poem sang it 
in accordance with the Marga style of song and sang it in such a 
way that they thrilled all frames and ears and minds and hearts 
with a supreme bliss. Rama himself was so entranced with 
the poem and the song that he quietly stepped from the throne 
and sat with the fascinated crowd near the wonderful singers in 
that huge assembly. (Parishad gatah). 

fa src&ffe II 

3 sratfewraar i 

swr ^ n (Baia, iv, is, 20 ). 

o 

Such is the riddle of the sloka in the Ramayana. The 
sloka (poesy) was born in soka (pity) and ended in perfection. The 
beauty of poetry consists in its image-making power and in its 
rasas which appeal to the emotions and in its sweetness of 
style which pleases the ear and the mind and the heart alike. 
It is able to make the past the present, nay, the future also the 
present. It is wonderful and kindles our spirit of wonder. 
It inspires poets and creates poets and is the treasure-chest of all 
future bards. Such is the sloka of the Ramayana. 

31^ *TI$ it ^ | 

fai 11 

3fE*r$fo?wrR gffar 1 
Ti rprrer =? *rar ^ 11 

arfaifaffa tfa flWs 'dftd 1 

11 (Bala, IV,. 17, 20, 2t). 
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Riddles in the Balakanda. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF DASARATHA’S LONGEVITY. 

In Balakanda, XX, 1, Dasaratha tells Viswamitra that he 
was 60,000 years old. 

iftr | 

Later on, when he wants to appoint to make Rama as the 
Yuvarajah what we tind in the Ramayana is a general statement 
by Dasaratha that he had lived for many thousands of years. 

sir | 

stffar fasirfrwfafctf || (Ayodhya, II, 8). 
Govindaraja says in his commentary on this verse : 

snferrfor i 

Maheswara Theertha says: 

qf&iteirfa n 

Tilaka also says the same thing. We do not find the actual 
period of 60,000 years stated directly elsewhere in the poem in 
regard to Dasaratha. In the Aranya Kanda, however, Jatayu 
who is said to be a friend of Dasaratha, says about himself that 
he was 60,000 years old and had become old. 

Rfiafassifa mw wr i 
q*((«K3te II 
(Aranya, L, 19, 20). 

Rama says about the dying Jatayu that he was Dasaratha’s 
compeer and companion. 

'M SRrfwR: I 

& # m n 

^I3tRr I 

srargq ^ mi Wferc, u 

v' (Aranya, LXVJI, 28, 29). 
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A very strange event in the Uttara KSnda, chapter 73, is that an 
old Brahmin complains to Rama about the untimely death of his 
boy. I have already referred above to this episode. The old 
Brahmin’s age is not specified but he says that his young boy 
who died was only 5,000 years old ! But when Viswamitra seeks 
to take Rama, Dasaratha says : 

asjratoi'if *1 wit | 

5fR5t Cgafron TOTTOg ll (Bala, XX. 2, 7). 
Govindaraja says in his commentary on these verses : 

gFRRtf ffcT I 

tm. i 

ft gssttte# i 

Tilaka says; 

.Thus a person is, from this point of view, a Bala only till his 
sixteenth year. In fact, just before Visvamitra’s arrival, 
Dasaratha was considering about the marriage oi his sons. 

31*1 WIT S5R*rN ?l#«lf Rft I 

fcawmr EtqRwwrr^: n (Bala, xviii, 38). 

Yet the old father says about his son in chapter 73 of the 
Uttara Kanda : 

9PIIOTM *113 I (Uttara, LXXIII, 5). 

This means that the son was a boy who had attained youth and 
was only 5,000 years old then 1 Tilaka says : 

| Efswreri: wigqrcrft i 

faA %nk i ll 

Rama is said to have rsigned 11,000 years. The Moola Rama* 
yana says: 

iRmfawifa I 
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It is said in the Yuddha Kanda : 

STI^fa: *1%: *PWf>TO II 

(Yuddha, CXXXI, 102). 

These words 

(imtefFfrr ^ i) 

are interpreted in diverse ways. The most acceptable explana¬ 
tion as to why this period of 11,000 years was divided unto a 
period of 10,000 years and another period of 1,000 years is 
that the second period of 1,000 years is the period subsequent 
to the disappearance of Sita into the earth. 

Thus the age-question is one of a strange mixture of ordinary 
and normal standards with which we are familiar as well as of 
extraordinary and abnormal standards. Sane persons at least 
will regard such astronomical figures as not being of the essence 
of the story any more than the theory of earthquakes being 
caused by the shaking of the heads of the elephants who are 
supposed to support the earth—(as described in the Balakanda, 
Chapter XL, verses 12 and 14) is of its essence. The view of 
Tilaka in his commentary on Uttara, XLII, 25, and Uttara 
LXXIII, 5 (qgj seeks to cut the Gordian knot in an 

extraordinary way. It must also be remembered that there are 
verses in the epics and Puranas to the effect that in the Kali 
age a man usually lived for 100 years, though in the Krita age 
he lived for 400 years and in the Treta age he lived for 
300 years and in the Dwapara age he lived for 200 years. 

2. THE RIDDLE OF DASARATHA’S QUEENS. 

Quite recently I came across an explanation of the verse : 

g^rrn^ f^RW n (Bala, xv, 20). 

The explanation is that Kausalya represents Sri and that 
Kaikeyi must be said to represent Keerthi because Rama often 
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calls her Yasaswini and the poet also describes her by using 
that epithet! Govindaraja says: 

^ qrcrTaremr i 

He leaves the matter there and it is best that it is done so. Or 
even if the words are taken to mean human virtues, a beautiful 
sentiment would be presented to our minds. But the interpreta¬ 
tion that seeks to equate Kaikeyi to Keerthi because she is called 
Yasaswini in some places will be found to be a house of cards. 
A characteristic of Valmiki is his habit of rounding off a line 
by a resounding adjective. In fact, lie uses the adjective 
Yasaswini in regard to Kausalya in Ayodhya, LXXXIII, 8 : 

s%r * II 

ttJTffRTT || (Uttara, XCIX, 16). 

Dasaratha is said to have had many wives, the most 
prominent of them being Kausalya and Kaikeyi and Sumitra. 
Of these the Pattamahishi (crowned and consecrated eldest 
queen) was Kausalya. In the Ayodhya Kanda, there is a 
reference to 350 queens besides the above-said three queens. 

it nim I 

silffo^ll (Ayodhya, XXXIV, 10). 

Why did he order Sumantra to bring them ? Probably to put 
Kaikeyi in a difficult position so that she may not have the 
hardihood to claim the two boons in their presence Sumantra 
went and brought the 350 queens headed by Kausalya. 

tfsrr m ftp* n 

zmw i 

*3 tor TOff. II 



qfclRfa frPKIl: II (Ayodhya,XXXV, II to 13) 

5R: I 

(Ayodhya, XXXIX, 36) 
In the last-mentioned verse there is a reference to the 350 
mothers of Rama. 
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But though it is true that Dasaratha was specially infatuated. 
with Kaikeyi, and though probably Kausalya was slighted by 
Kaikeyi (see Ayodhya, XX, 38, 39, 40) yet there is no doubt 
that he was a man of noble nature and that he treated 
Kausalya with the - highest respect. In commenting on Ayodhya t 
XXXIV, 13, 

Tilaka says: 

qraprofcfe 5W1: || 

Indeed Lakshmana tells Rama that Bharata is sure to treat 
Kausalya and Sumitra with respect after Rama went away into 
exile and that Kausalya had thousands of villages and could 
protect many persons including Sumitra. 

at* foar i 

=* arassR: n 
spwft qfsw i 
w sptpjit n 

t* ** jrra^ft* =* i 

T^HT afgaHT * n 

(Ayodhya, XXXI, 19, 20, 21). 

Indeed, Dasaratha turned solely to Kausalya after the departure 
of Rama and was comforted and solaced by her and died in her 
arms. 

The queens of Dasaratha also were evidently long-lived 
persons. In the (Jttara Kanda, it is said that after Rama’s coro¬ 
nation he andSita enjoyed life for 10,000 years and that Sita used 
to bow before her mothers-in-law every day after doing her puja 
to the Gods. 

II (Uttara, XLII, 25, 27). 

I have already shown .elsewhere that the correct view is that 
Rama and,Sita lived together for 10,000 years after their corona* 
7 
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tion and before Sita’s disappearance. Long after Sita's dis¬ 
appearance, Kausalya dies and is followed by Sumitra and 
Kaikeyi. All the three queens went to heaven and lived there 
with Dasaratha. 

srfNsrt gftor =* ^ | 

faf^i n 

Sfgf^dT: Tf5TT ^ i 

fl*TPTflf JTfmiiTr iffl ^ ll (Uttara, XCIX, 16, 17). 

3. THE RIDDLE OF RISHYASRINGA. 

The Rishyasringa episode in the Ramayana is one of singu¬ 
lar charm, but one is tempted to ask why the sage Rishyasringa 
need have been brought in at all when Vadshta, the gtcru of the 

Solar line of kings, could well have officiated at the Putraka- 

meshti sacrifice. The verse a?g*TPT ^ (Bala, XI, 13) shows 
that Vasishta’s permission was taken for Rishyasringa’s officia- 
tion. In Chapter IX Sumantra had told Dasaratha the ancient 
prophecy by Sanathkumara that Rishyasringa will enable sons 
to be born to Dasaratha. In the Adhyatma Ramayana, it is said 
that Vasishta asked Dasaratha to bring Rishyasringa, so that 
they might all have the Putrakameshti sacrifice performed. 

*mf* r: gsrerJlfl sfiswrei atw 11 

(Adhyatma Ramayana, III, 4, 5). 
But in the Valmiki Ramayana, Chapter XIII shows that Dasara¬ 
tha suggested only the performance of the Aswamedha sacrifice 
and that Vasishta and others promptly agreed. It was Sumatra’s 
narration of Sanatkumara’s prophecy that put the Putraka- 
meshti idea into Dasaratha’s head. None has discussed why the 
Rishyasringa episode was brought in. I merely hazard a guess 
here, because VaimiVi’s wonderful genius consists in suggestive- 
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Hess (Vyangya or dhwani) which is the soul of pottry. He exalts 
two characteristics of Rishyasring, viz., his perfect purity and his 
perfect obedience to his father. 

fqfoft foq fqsqgqfof^ || (Bala, IX, 4). 

These two qualities are to be the key ideals of Rama’s character 
and of the Ram ay ana story. 

Another explanation also may be suggested. SanthS is 
stated by Govindaraja in his commentary as having been the 
daughter of Dasaratha and as having been brought up by King 
Romapada as his foster-daughter. In Chapter IX verse 18 of 
the Balakanda it is said by Sumantra to Dasaratha: 

If Rishyasringa was only the Jnmata (.^on-in-law) of Romapada, 
there is no appropriateness in calling him Jainnta when speaking 
about him to Dasaratha. Govindaraja says in his commentary 
on the above-said verse : 

fc strt ^ ikqr<?*i i 

In Chapter XI verses 1(5 and 17 there is a statement which lends 
colour to this view. 

ddl IPTT qq^R | 

n 

itaq&i ^iwi i 

Govindaraja says in his commentary on these verses : 

lift 

I arr^ 3IRRI ^fq^q^q flSRJj || 

We do not know at all who was Santa’s mother. 

Manu says in Chapter HI verse 11 : 

*1*11*3 ^ ftdl I 

%q^& 3T m : SfaWnfclWT II 

This means that if a man has a daughter but no sons such a girl 
should not be married because he might desire that her issue 
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might become his sort and offer pinda to him. Such a girl is 
called Putrika. Kulluka says in his commentary on the above 
verse : 

iffol I 

That Rishyasringa had sons is clear from Chapter XI verse 6 
(S^R 5 ^ STRiracfa). Thus as Rishyasringa was a great Rishi his 
marriage of Santa would ensure brothers being born to her so 
that there need be no Putrika Sanka at all. The poet puts the 
ideology briefly and in a telling way that the Putrakameshti 
would lead to the birth of sons which would lead to heaven. 

&& =5? d WIT fi^g^ril^Ti ffa: ll (Bala, XE. 9). 

Govindaraja and Tilaka say in their commentaries on 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, that the Aswamedha sacrifice proceeded 
the Putrakameshti sacrifice, because the former led to the 
purgation of all sins including the sin incurred by Dasaratha 
when, mistaking a boy who was filling a pitcher of water in a 
lake for an elephant which was drinking water there, he aimed 
an arrow in the direction of the sound and mortally wounded 
the boy who eventually died of the wound and whose father 
thereupon pronounced a curse on him to the effect that he also 
would be separated from his son and die of the consequent 
excessive unbearable grief. Govindaraja observes this: 

sWft flWPSFHRRfsw 33isnffa>R<ir *§ $m 

l 

Tilaka says: 

Wft SpHSlfcto 3*131%: frnfff, tWfaW %%m mm 

From these passages it is cleat that the two sacrifices had 
different purposes and results. 
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Chapter X of the poem in the Baiakanda places Rishya* 
sringa’s character at a superhuman height. He was the son of 
the sage Vibhandaka who was the son of Kasyapa. 

fqqqRt Qm * n 

He was so devoted to his filial duties and to penance that he had 
no sex-idea at all. 

% jtf ffam i 

3 Spirqqfcf rWfajfl I 

sfar 3»TRr *wpi«rt n 

He was thus always within the Asrama limits and knew nothing 
about the sights and scenes and sweet pleasures in villages and 
towns. To him came beautiful urban maids and song sweet airs 
and offered him sweet dishes. The poet suggests by the use the 
word in the masculine gender 

ftfygvu, Verse, 15). 

that Rishyasringa thought the maidens to be handsome boys of 
his own age. In the very next verse the poet uses the word 
in the feminine gender when describing their mental reaction. 

flOTTO 5§ ^3*3#* cN II (Verse, 16). 

They went to his hermitage at his invitation and he offered them 
water and roots and fruits as he had only the same to offer to 
them by way of hospitality. They embraced him and found a 
pure delight in that contact. I do not think that we should call 
it a corrupted and corrupting embrace. They gave him sweet¬ 
meats and he thought them to be fruits. 

aift || (Verse, 21). 

When they parted from him, he felt uneasy in his mind and 
restless in his movements 

I (Verse, 23). 

They then took him to their country and h is arrival there was 
heralded by copious showers of rain. Vibhandaka knew these 
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happenings by his power of tapas. He did not get angry with 
or curse the maidens or the king as he knew that there was no 
corrupt intent or corrupting conduct. 

Tilaka, in his commentary at the end of Chapter X of the 
Bala KZlnda, puts the question, why, if Rishyasringa touched 
the courtesans and ate the sweets brought by them and thus 
committed a sin, his approach to Angadesa brought the drought 
there to an end and resulted in abundant rain. He replies to 
his own query thus : 

*r i aw I ftfo 

ww aft i 

ftrj;, * i ftfewtffo mzm ? 

I *irc*iTORj. qfawfap* cifrc% siTiftq 
sqq5i| aret qqigewft I ....^1 ^ 

| clx^l tftstaraspft | 

The learned commentator proceeds even further in the same 
train. With all respect to him it seems to me that the whole 
discussion savours of pedantry and misses the essence of the 
poet’s vision. Rishyasringa’s soul was purity itself and his absence 
of knowledge of women and their charms and wiles should not 
be regarded as a blot on his omniscience. Rather should we 
think that he radiated purity to such an extent that he lifted the 
embrace of the courtesans from its usual level of passion or at 
least lasciviousness to the immaculate joy of a pure embrace. 
Such an attitude is described in the Bhagawata in terms which 
can well be recalled here : 

4. THE RIDDLE OF THE PAYASAM EPISODE. 

Another strange feature in the Ramayana . ;is the 
jpSyasatH episode. We do not find a similar episode in regard to 
thci;Kri,shUfi incarnation. The Putrakameshti itself was sure to 
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lead to the birth of sons- Why was there this incident of the 
Payasam ? From the spiritual point of view the explanation is 
that the Payasam was Vishnu Tejas in a materialised form, so 
that the consequent birth was to be not a human birth but a 
divine birth. From the poetic point of view, the poet’s art 
consists in his suggestive ness which, while openly affirming that 
Rama was a man, subtly suggests his superhuman nature. In 
the BhSlgawata the same result is attained in three ways : first, 
by saying that the Lord entered Vasudeva’s mind and passed 
over from there to Devaki’s mind and thus suggesting that the 
conception was an immaculate conception ; secondly , by giving 
the analogy of the full moon rising in the eastern sky (^igpwts 
jpret:) and suggesting that the parentage of Vasudeva and 
Devaki to Krishna was only like the parentage of the eastern 
sky to the full moon—a chosen place of self-materialisation and 
self-expression ; and thirdly, by making the Lord incarnate first 
in his divine form and then become an ordinary child sifta: 
fog:). The Ramayana of Valmiki does not adopt these devices, 
though the Adhyatma Ramayana adds the last-mentioned 
device while maintaining the Payasam episode. Valmiki 
attains his purpose by the Payasam ideology alone. 

The commentators differ as to who brought the Payasam. 
Govindaraja says . 

sfisrprei | 

Maheswara Tirtha says: 

iRNfcfar Rfaffafaqfq^ | 

Tilaka says : 

m | *rc|a ^ i 

rising R 3 rr<& 11 

Having regard to the unity of the 'Trinity, the above discussion 
will have no value except in bigoted sectarian eyes. The 
Payasam was an incident in the entire divine Leela (play). It 
is said to have been brought in a cup of gold encased in silver. 
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Some scholars explain this as suggestive of rajoguna enclosing 
and enclosed by sathwaguna. This is a merely fanciful 
explanation. 

But the fiercest battle of minds has raged round the fractions 
of the PJyasam given to Kausalya and Kaikeyi and Sumitra. 
Valmiki says that one half was given to Kausalya, $XJ i.e. £ to 
Sumitra, the remaining ardha to Kaikeyi, and the 

remaining ardha (8?siftrerti) to Sumitra again. 

TOT* I 

si mil ^ qfimk moftw. ii 
mil i 

s imii m ii 

313^1 3# || (Bala, XVI, 27, 28). 

There is no difficulty about Rama and Lakshmana. They are 
mentioned in many places as a half and one-fourth of Vishnu. 

^WirssRqsPT | 

EIWT II (Bala, XVIII, 10). 

SET qgfem: wf II (Uttara, CVI, 18). 

The following verses in Bala, XVIIT, 12 and 18, seem to have 
brought in a source of confusion of ideas. 

mm 5fi ww: l 

3TSf I 

^ ii 

The words avashistardha in verses 27 and 28 in Chapter XVI 
are clear enough. The word ardha there evidently means half. 
If therefore Kausalya and Sumitra and Kaikeyi got $ and 
J and £ of the Payasam, and then Sumitra was finally given the 
balance of £ of the Piyasam, how is that the above verses call 
Bharatha as £th share and Lakshmana and Satrughna as } ? 
My own view is that there is no importance in the working out 



of these fractions at all. The idea of equating the veerya of the 
incarnation to the stated fraction of the Payasa does not appeal 
to me. I know that in some systems of philosophical and 
religious thought in India a definite distinction is sought to be 
made between Poornavatara and Amsavatara and AvesSvatara. 
In fact endless debates have gone on as to whether Krishna 
was not superior to Rama as Bhagawata describes Krishna as the 
Lord himself. 

(<#lT 5P&3T: JET: HI, 28). 

There are others who take their stand on the Vishnu Purana 
where it is said that a black hair and a white hair from Vishnu's 
head became Krishna and Balarama and affirm that Rama 
is superior to Krishna. All these hair-splitting endeavours and 
wire-drawn distinctions do not appeal to me and have no real 
basis. All the incarnations are equal to one another and to the 
Lord in His divine state. 

Anyhow Govindaraja explains verses 12 and 13 in chap¬ 
ter XVIII of the Ramayana thus. Bharata is described as 
£ share, because he is J of Rama, i.e. Jx4 is Jth share, (forgett¬ 
ing that Valmiki says *n«jrfftwit not Tm* ^rh:). He says 

further that ardha (half) stated in regard to Lakshmana and 
Satrughna means a fraction. 

SfiiRIS? | (Commentary on verses 27 and 28 of 

chapter, XVI). 

Tilaka sets up an alternative view also. 

> 3 > ^ 

i 

Thus this means that Dasaratha gave J to Kausalya and asked 
her to give half of such half to Sumitra, and that he gave the 

8 
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remaining half to Kaikeyi and asked her to give half of such 
half to Sumitra. In this way by a feat of interpretation all of the 
four incarnations represent one-fourth share each ! 


The Adyatma Ramayana proceeds on this basis. It says: 

| 

sRrar f^i; qte 11 


But all the same the author introduces the story that when 
Rama was born to Kausalya, he was bom in his full Vishnu 
form. The description there is a most wonderful description. 


srrftalsmsrro: q^rwr *rrr: i 

II 


flSSP&Rftora: II 

5igWr?R?RRfTR5[^?rf3R: I 

ii 

sei It fasrcrf;$T i 

m ii 


In fact in the introductory verses in the Adhyatma Ramayana, 
Rama is described as the Supreme Parabrahma. 


mm- fad 

mm faw rt srr^t ^ ii 

afl'Rfll^W® fafsfa^qr 

*rs# II 
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Kalidasa has lent the weight of his support to this view. He 
says in his Raghuvamsa, X, 54 to 57: 

qcqJWfSfctfarai^ li 
^ faqr fcwfoaT i 
m. ai*qf atWhsafoas n 

'a 

si»wfaraig*i II 

*TT ft | 

In his commentary on these verses, Mallinatha quotes from the 
Narasimha Purana the following verse : 

h ffeqRft ^b | 

ffeFWPT?? 3 qq^3d: || 

The above feat has two advantages. It gets rid of the 
trouble of bigger and smaller fractions. If explains also why out 
of the two sons of Sutnitra one got attached to Rama and the 
other got attached to Bharata. I do not personally think that a 
Payasam-link must necessarily found for such attachments! 
But the Adhyatma Ramayana states such a cause. 

3i5rat ^ i 

qf iRtirvrrgw: 11 

Tilaka also says in his commentary on Valmiki Ramayana, Bstla 
Kanda, XVII, 28: 

aw *mm i 

He quotes from Padma Purana: 

rW qicRIg^l II 

Thus the most natural view is that Vishnu took the form of 
the four brothers for effectuating His own divine purposes on the 
earth in that incarnation. I may refer here to the tradition 
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which says that Rama represents Vishnu, Lakshmana represents 
Adisesha, and Bharata and Satrughna represents Vishnu’s Satikha 
and Chakra (conch and discus). The Padma Purana says: 

VO O 

3 #nwr i sn$ goer: 11 

At least in Yuddha, CXXXI, 115, it is said : 

^ V&ti || 

But no such indication is found in the poem in regard to 
Bharata and Sathrughna. In his commentary on Uttara, CX, 9, 
Govindaraja says that Bharata and Sathrughna were Garuda 
and Vishwaksena! 

fd*ojdd 3WPP>T: JTSSdd m%\ fd^ddg- 

I 


Govindaraja starts another doubt. Is not Lakshmana 
superior to Bharata as his share (£) of the payasam was greater 
than Bharata’s share (|) ? He refers to the verse 

ddt ^ i 

»f«ldRdd Rtdt m II (Yuddha, CXXX, 39). 

He then explains that superiority depends on who drank the 
Payasam first, and that Kaikcyi drank her share of it after 
Kausalya and before Sumitra who waited for her second and 
supplementary share of it and that the priority of births depended 
on the priority of the drinking of the payasam. He explains that 
in the above-said verse sttsto means aflf&nr and that Bharata’s 
namaskara (prostration) was only to Sita and not to Lakshmana 
as the latter was his younger brother. 

It appears that in the Varaha Purana it is said that 
Dasaratha performed penance in Anjinadri (Tirupathi) to get 
the grace of God so as to enable him to have sons, and that a$ 



he prayed to the Lord in four verses the Lord promised to 
incarnate as four sons. 

iftaT «T*T ^ I 

<T9TTf pt^T TORtsfalftwir: II 

*RW TOaPTTTO, II 

Thus a reason—though by no means significant and convincing— 
is given here for the fourfold incarnation. But it seems to me 
that it is not really necessary to hunt for some reason or other 
for such a move by the Lord. Each incarnation has certain pur¬ 
poses common to all the divine incarnations in general as well as 
certain other purposes special to that particular incarnation. In 
Krishnavatara, the entire Gokula episode has a purpose not 
entirely connected with the purposes of incarnation as. set out in 
Chapter IV verses 7 and 8 of the Bhagawad Gita. The 
Krishna incarnation is the only incarnation in which the Lord 
used the flute for sending forth entrancing and bewitching 
melodies which could bring about mental absorption in God as 
surely as, nay, more quickly and effectively than, the other 
Godward s^dhanas. 

On the whole it seems to me in all humility that the ordi¬ 
nary man in the street exhibits sounder wisdom than persons 
overweighted with learning. There is no use in trying to equate 
the shares of the Payasam with the spiritual magnitudes of the 
divine brothers. The popular view that Kama is Vishnu himself 
is the correct view. It pleased God to take four forms during the 
Ramavatara, just as it pleased him to take one form during the 
avataras from Matsya to Narasimha and to make his dwarfish form 
(Vamana) into the universal form (Trivikrama) and to take two 
forms during Krishna avatara and to take only one form as 
Parasurama and Buddha and just as it is going to please Him 
to take one form alone as Kalki. In the Ramavatara the prayer 
of the Gods was to make himself four in form. 

11 (Bsia, xxv, 20), 
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The Lord says in reply to them : 

m q?N3rerr$r: fsnwRi | 

ftai faqr*mr ^ 11 (Bgia, xv, 30). 

TilSka says in his commentary on the verse 20 above : 

sRiRRfagtfqr w’wwwft wrsfqar gfiar i 

Another strange fact is that even in Chapter XII verse 12 of the 
Balakanda, Vasishta and others told Dasaratha : 

It may be that because the Lord wanted to preach and practise 
all the Dharmas to the world, he was born as elder and younger 
brothers. I certainly prefer Kalidasa’s clever explanation sup¬ 
ported as it is by the Adhyatma Rimayana. Even if the 
fractions were J, J, and £ it makes no difference at all. 
Bharata was born before Lakshmana, and hence he was the 
elder even if Lakshmana had a bigger fraction of Vishnu Tejas, 
and therefore Lakshmana was bound to behave to Bharata as 
Bharata behaved to Rama, The special attachments of Laksh¬ 
mana to Rama and of Satrughna to Bharata need no special wire¬ 
drawn explanation and existed because the Lord wanted to 
bring out certain dharmas by such a special manifestation. 

5. THE RIDDLE OF INCARNATION. 

The gods prayed to Rama only to kill Ravana in battle 
Bala, XV, 21). But the Lord, besides promising 
to do so, announces that he will reign on the earth for 11000 
years. His main aims were to establish Dharma Rajya and to 
confer His grace on his devotees. Two verses in the poem show 
clearly these two vows of Rama. 

stfmr&cRjl (Ayodhya, XIX, 20). 

qqqrw aqrcftfrr =* ^ i 

3W* flNN* m ll (Yuddha, XVIII, 33). 

Rama’s entry into the world was by the ordinary way of human 
birth, a»'Ravana could be killed only by a man. But in the case 
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of Lakshmi there was no need for such a mode of action. 
(Vishnu Purana, Amsa I, Adhyaya 9). Sita is said to have been 
a sudden apparition on Vaisakha Sukla Nawami as a child from 
the ploughed earth (Sundara, XVI, 15, 16 ; Yuddha, CXIX, 15; 
Uttara, XVII, 37, 39, XCVIII, 7). Uttara, XVII, says that it was 
Vedavati who was born as Sita to bring about Havana’s destruc¬ 
tion. The suggestion is that Veda (Sruthi) became Vedavati. 
She was then born as Sita and as the adopted daughter of a 
supreme master of brahma vidya like Janaka. Sita’s birth as the 
daughter of the Earth enabled the poet to introduce the marvel¬ 
lous episode about the Earth-Goddess taking back Sita into the 
Earth. 

The poem describes Rama as being somewhat dark in 
complexion 

(91PT T-PTlfsicf:—Sundara, XXXV, 16). 

His tint is compared to the rain—cloud and the indeevara flower. 
(Ayodhya, XLII, 10 ; XLVIII, 29 ; LXXXIII, 8 ; XXXXVlf, 
19). But he was most handsome and charming (Ayodhya, III, 28; 
Aranya, I, 13). Lakshmana was of a golden complexion 
(Yuddha, XXVIII, 22). Bharata was dark-hued (Ayodhya, CXII 
15). Satrughana was golden in tint. Sita was of a bright and 
charming golden complexion. 

—Sundara, XV, 48). 

We need not feel shocked at the poet describing Rama 
and Sita and Lakshmana as having taken animal food. Kshatriyas 
used to take it. (Ayodhya, LIT, 102; XCVI, 1,2; Aranya, 
LXVIII, 13 to 16; Kishkindha, XVIII, 37; Uttara, XLIX, 18,19). 
After he entered the forest as a tapaswi, he generally took a vege¬ 
tarian diet (Ayodhya, LTV, 16, 18) and probably resorted to 
animal food when grains could not be had. Rama offered 
Ingudi cakes as Pinda to his father’s manes and says: 

qqfa ^Tf:| (Ayodhya, CII, 29,30). 

6. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S CASTEMARK. 

In the paintings and pictures of Rama we find a namam 
(symbol of South Indian Vaishnavism) on His forehead in 
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South India. Very possibly because most of the artists who 
were such painters belonged to the Thengalai subsect of the 
Vaishnava sect, the namam also is of the Thengalai variety, so 
much so that out of sheer association of ideas for generations we 
find it almost impossible to imagine that Rama could have put on 
any other religious symbol or artistic ornamental decoration on 
his forehead. Strangely enough the paintings of Krishna have 
only a tilaka on the forehead. We do not know whether this is 
because in the Krishna Karnamrita he is so described 

or because the first painter of Krishna used to wear 
a tilaka! In Bellary 1 went to a Lakshminarayana temple 
where I found that the image of Vishnu had the Madhwa 
religious symbolism and that both the Vadagalai and Thengalai 
n£mams were conspicuous by their absence ! I am not embark¬ 
ing on this discussion because I feel acutely the importance of 
this or that castemark though personally I would prefer some 
uniformity (especially by wearing Kunkum mark which is that 
of half of the population, viz. the Hindu women) and I would 
prefer also that the ancient Hindu custom of some beautiful 
decoration of the forehead is not given up out of mere slavish 
imitation of Europeans—,but because a Vaishnava Pundit told 
me that the word Sulalata in Bala, I, 10, meant that Rama had 
on his forehead a Vaishnava castemark. I told him that the 
obvious and natural meaning of the word was only “ having a 
beautiful forehead ” i.e. a high halfmoon-shaped forehead. 

|JT 3SR 3 Rg: || 

But he was unconvinced and became angry with me. I am 
content to leave this small matter there. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF THE YOGA VASISHTA. 

The Yoga Vasishta is attributed to Valmiki. If so, should 
we not get a tint of that sublime work in the Ramayana of 
Valmiki ? The story of Yoga Vasishta is that when Rama came 
in response to Dasaratha’s command after Visvamitra’s arrival, 
he came in a mood of pessimism and disgust and despair at 
the pain-ridden emptiness of life and that Vasishta explained to 
him the highest message of philosophy as embodied in the 
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Yoga Vasishta so that the mood of pessimism may be conquered 
by a mood of energy and equipoise and of the realisation of 
the divine governance of the universe and of the real nature of 
being. When Rama is urged by Viswamitra to kill Tataka he 
hesitates at first to do so as she was a woman and finally agrees 
to do so. Rama says : 

it 

ftar qnttq =q n 

q (Bala, XXVI, 2, 8, 4). 

In these verses there is a reference to the teaching of the utterer 
of Brahman (srrcfflri; stsnrfcr:). My late lamented learned father 
Professor K. Sundararama Iyer had a discussion with me about 
it and suggested that it might be a reference to the sublime 
message of the Yoga Vasishta . 

8. THE RIDDLE OF VISWAMITRA. 

The coming of Viswamitra to Dasaratha is a remarkable 
episode in the Ramayana. Viswamitra makes his exit out of 
the story after the mairiage of Rama and Sita and never makes a 
re-appearance in the poem—not even at the time of Rama's 
coronation nor ev„n in the Uttara Kanda (except once in the 
crowd of Rishis who meet Rama after his coronation—see 
Uttara I, 5) up to and inclusive of Rama’s ascension to paradise. 
It looks almost as if the fiery royal saint, who became a rishi 
and a rajarishi and a Brahmarishi and whose feuds and conflicts 
with Vasishta were many and diverse, came in with some great 
aims in view and even sought the friendly intercession of 
Vasishta to secure those aims. He was the first to announce the 
great incarnation though in an indirect way. 

ait Sffa ffir I 

qftretsfq *rsr for n rr difaferap 11 (Baia, xix, i4). 

9 
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t am not interested in the ingenious ways in which these words 
are twisted and broken up (e.g. 

ScTOW: | etc.), 

for establishing this or that theological ideology. But the verse 
shows that many great sages felt and announced the greatness of 
Rama even when he was a boy. 

It seems to me that the poet had some definite aims in 
bringing in Viswamitra into the story. Instead of speculating 
about them, let us mark his own words.. Viswamitra. says to 
Dasaratha: 

sraft ifa m pt clarcrr i 

irsRrr * ffaraft n 

SfST 5T mV I 

^ r[ W # I 

it* it ^ifaii (Bala, xix, 9, 10 ,15). 

His express aim was to destroy Rakshasas, to bring sreyas (aus¬ 
piciousness) of many kinds and universal fame to Rama and 
Dharma and renown to Dasaratha. 

Nay, when Dasaratha refuses to send Rama with Viswa¬ 
mitra, Vasishta advises him to do so in these words : 

56 ^55^6156 m II 

^ ii 

dW 55Tff6l«lk II 

(Bala, XXI, 9, 11,18, 21). 

Thus Vasishta knew and said that none but Viswamitra knew 
the asthras' (celestial weapons) and that' he could create new 



asthras and that he would impart all that knowledge to Hama, 
and that Viswamitra could himself destroy the Rakshasas and 
that Viswamitra made a request to send Rama only for the sake 
of Rama’s glory. 

It is with this ideological background that we must seek tb 
understand the Viswamitra episode. He knew the purpose of 
the incarnation and was designed by Providence as the opener 
of the highway for Rama’s tread. He found Rama a leading 
figure in a small State and made him a world-figure. He thrust 
the young Rama into the wide, wide world. Though Rama had 
undergone an arduous intellectual discipline under Vasishta and 
has received his political and military training under Sudhanva, 
yet lie had to be fitted for a universal part by the knowledge of 
supreme asthras and supreme mantras. Though Rama was God, 
yet as he was born as a man his equipment for his part in life 
was indispensable. 

Probably from Viswamitra's point of view, he wanted to 
have Rama to himself and enjoy the divine vision for some time 
without distraction and surrender whatever merit he had to 
God (uqrfonrej). But from the point of view of the world’s wel¬ 
fare, Rama underwent a supplementary GurukulavSsa with 
Viswamitra. Probably also Rama was given his first taste of 
forest life—which was to be his for IT years later on—and was 
fitted for that life by his early experience of it. Nay, the first 
teaching given by Viswamitra to him was in respect of the 
mantras Bala and Atibala, which would negate all hunger and 
thirst. In the 27th sarga of the Bala Kanda, there is a detailed 
description of the asthras taught by Viswamitra to Rama who 
then taught the same to Lakshmana. One of them was the 
Vishnu chakra (Bala, XXVII, 5). Rama then asked him how he 
was to withdraw the asthras from operation and learnt that art 
also (see Chapter XXVIII). Very possibly Viswamitra wanted 
Rama to know by sight the. woe? ot the sages at the hands of the 
demons. 

It is also noteworthy that Viswamitra made his appearance 
when Dasaratha was considering about the. ,niarnage of Rama 
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and his brothers. What Dasaratha and his relations and coun¬ 
sellors were debating was accomplished by Viswamitra. He 
brought about the marriage of Rama and Sita. That was the 
supreme sreyas which he had in view as when he spoke to 
Dasaratha as narrated in the Bala Kanda, Chapter IX, verse 10. 

arsfto ft m sr i 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 18). 
aTJRf W\ m II 

(Sundara, XXI, 15) 

Well does the poet Bhavabhuti says: 

WRT ?3°Tt ^ I 

^ ^TdT JJffdr =* SR fffiPFFCT: II 

Viswamitra's task was thus fully accomplished and he dis¬ 
appeared thenceforth from the stage of the Ramayana, though 
his name also is mentioned in Uttara, I, 5, among the sages who 
came to felicitate Rama on his coronation. We may, however, 
remember that the Adhyatma Ramayana is said to be his com 
position. 

9. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S SANDHYA WORSHIP. 

The famous verse 

II (Bala, XXIII, 2). 

is simple and conveys an obvious message. But it has been 
subjected to intricate and complicated expositions and explana¬ 
tions. Govindaraja says that the adjective «iihren§sj3n: was 
used to exclude Parasurama. Another explanation given by 
Govindaraja is that Viswamitra did not call Rama Dasaratha’s 
son because Dasaratha flatly refused to send Rama whereas 
Kausalya readily sent Rama, because chapter XXII verse 2 says 

*rm ftaf ^ i 

But the fact that Kausalya blessed Rama and sent him on his 
mission will not show that she did not raise any objection. The 
Words which occur also in Ayodhya, XXVI, 1, occur 
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alter a prolonged objection by Kausalya to Rama’s departure. 
Even the word Rama is subjected to many expositions. Some say 
that the word was used to indicate Rama’s beauty when asleep. 
Others say that “ Rama ” means Brahman and that Viswamitra 
used to meditate on God in the early hours of the morning. The 
words qitf gwaif qq&t are supposed to suggest that the period of the 
night when demons are strong is over and that the sunrise 
suggests the rise of jnana. The words are even stated 

by Govindaraja to apply to Viswamitra and to mean that 
Viswamitra wanted to offer his arghya and japa personally to 
God in the form of Rama ! 

The simple meaning of the verse can be easily understood 
when we realise that the Ramayana tells in a charming and 
poetic way about all our duties in life. Sandhya worship is a 
primary duty and is referred to in many places iq the 
Ramayana as having been performed by Rama. The fapt that 
Rama himself performed it would spur all persons to act 
likewise. There is no special burden of meaning in regard to 
the word Viswamitra calls Rama in different places 

by various names such as Rama, Raghava, Rajaputra, Nara- 
sreshta, Narasardoola, etc. When informing Janaka about 
Rama and Lakshmana he called them sons of Dasaratha (a* 
vrwsraf— Bala, L, 22). 

I may point out also that women also were performing 
Sandhya in the age of Rama. 

5R: 5r?«iT sgqrcra | 

(Ayodhya, LXXXVII, 18). 

WPT1 | 

'O 

stff % m g*5!55i II 

(Sundara, XIV, 49). 

10. THE RIDDLE OF THE BALA AND 
ATIBALA MANTRAS. 

Viswamitra teaches these supreme Vidyas to Rama and 
Lakshmana and commends them highly to them. 
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t Viswamitra is well known as the discoverer and proittulgator 
of the Gayiltri mantra. The Savitri Upanishad explains the Bala 
and Atibala mantras clearly. Into them is interwoven the 
Gayatri mantra. 

sftsri^rr: I fafoto: | pftmift r- 

I ojpih I 

i 

STORiff 

TOT-J^SS ^ srsrforeFdt II 

. Cf ^ il t?f ^ 

gsflVffffafa sr3qkpr%qrfa% sT°rcftrcfl>rfa% 

i to sTir n 

Another view is as follows : 

i ■ 

«rer—*TFd^ ^f| d33 3: I 3*?: I sfHf I $$- 

^wr i ^rrw ffci$ 1 

®rfcR3T—art ^ *TffSff Iff: SRf^r Sffff 

# i $ ff «fi i ^ wc l m | n 

A . ^ removes all griefs (?f%:i3f^Roft)- 
aifrRreif fulfils all our desires 

11. THE RIDDLE OF TATAKA AND MAREECHA. 

In India Sthrihathi (the killing of a woman) is considered a 
heinous siu. Rama hesitated much before making up his mind 
to obey Viswamitra’s command to kill her. Viswaniitra told 
him that as a king he had to protect his subjects from all 
injuries even if he had to commit a sin and that under similar 
circumstances Jndra and even Vishnu killed women and that he 
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must in any event follow his command putting aside all' notions 
of pity and compassion towards a woman. 

qttor ^fTTtef I . ' 

%*§ fos ^3 ?gq*?q II 

# q sfaqfft ion qqqf qfcra i 

qisWtqrck q&q gsqgpr 11 

#rcnr#rq qr wsromTO; 1 

<nq% qT qr q&sq wr *rqr ti 

^qi^gqjR^qq^qrqq: 11 (Bala, xv, 16 to 19 ). 

TStaka had by her innumerable murders of holy persons 
forfeited all claims to pity. Deadly sins result in immediate 
And condign and extreme punishments as Manu says in his 
work. 

3°qqfift|q wi# ll 

Rama, after much hesitation killed her because his father had 
directed him to obey Viswamitra and because Viswamitra 
directed him to kill Tataka. 

ft#qqfq&iiq ft# wtarq; 1 

qqq ^ftrq>$fq q>&qqfq$ra5qr 11 (Bala, xxvi, 2). 

Rama's killing Tataka was, like Parasurama’s killing his mother, 
in obedience to his father’s direction and was hence not a 
sinful act at all. 

The poet says that Tataka was the daughter of the Yaksha 
Suketu and was a woman of extraordinary beauty and was 
married to Sunda and had Mareecha as her son. When she 
and her son tried to kill Agastya, the latter cursed them to 
become Rakshasas. Rama killed her and Subahu but used the 
Manavasthra to carry away Mareecha by force and cast him into 
the sea. Mareecha contributed later vitally towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of Rama’s mission. 

Rama's attitude to Mareecha and the way in which Mareecha's 
story is handled by the poet are full of lessons for all. Why did 
xibt Rama kill Mareecha outright even as he had killed Tataka 
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and Subahu ? The stock explanation is that Mareecha was 
needed for the later evolution of events. Another is that he was 
a wiser and better man than the others and so was given a longer 
rope. Mr. R Narayana Iyer seems to be inclined to take this 
view. Mareecha himself says: 

?f^fr cTTcWt £J ffad: I 

WTST II (Aranya, XXXVIII, 20). 

Why did not Rama kill him? Was Mareecha really wiser or 
better than the others ? Is it correct to say that Mareecha was 
let off as he had to perform Tataka’s funerals ? Is there any¬ 
thing to indicate that Mareecha was wise or wanted to perform 
his mother’s funeral ceremonies? There are no such clear 
indications. All that canto 30 in the Bala Kanda says is follows: 

*niN«r §srrg*r i 

m i 

^ ii 

fas * ii 

I 

»rkf^r wm ^ ^ sri&rs%se 11 

(Bala, XXX, 12, 15, 18). 

Rama then killed Subahu with the Agneya asthra and the other 

demons with the Vaya asthra. He had already killed Tataka. 

Why then was Mareecha saved ? Not only he but many other 
% 

demons were thrown into the ocean by Manava Asthra but 
not killed outright. Why did this happen ? 

Further light is thrown on this problem by Canto 37 of the 
Aranya Kauda. In spite of this luck or Rama’s grace which 
saved his life on the first occasion, Mareecha, along with two 
other demons, rushed in the form of deer to gore and kill Rama. 
Rama let loose three arrows at them. Mareecha turned tail 
and ran as he knew Rama’s might and was not filled by the 
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arrow sent at him but the other two demons were killed. Why 
was he let off a second time ? 

It seems to me that the key to all this is to be found inside 
the Ramayana itself in the character of Mareecha. He was no 
doubt a demon, but he was a yaksha whom a curse made a demon.. 
There was in him evidently a spark of the Daivi sampath in a 
mass of Asuri sampath (to use the Gita terminology). Valmiki 
calls him Mahaprajna (of very wise man) referring to the later 
stage of his life after his two adventures with Rama (Aranya, 
Canto XXXVII, 1). At that time he seems to have been aware of 
the divinity of Rama and Sita and to have been apprehensive 
about the final fate of himself and Ravana and Lanka. 

ii 

sift % sftfofRira sRfRRsrr I 
q ii 

wfc fc ff%^i m 11 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 3, 5, 13, 18). 

Even earlier he had been struck by the beauty of Rama and 
later by his prowess. 

fast q>qf.qr^qr n 
yfcm. #3 hm i 

(Aranya, XXXVIII, 14, 15). 

There was also an element of righteousness and fearlessness in 
him as he boldly advised Ravana against his project of a base 
and cowardly abduction of Sita. ' 

qisrcrforcrfa I 

swsftt cWPRt n 

(Aranya, XXXVIII, 30). 


10 
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3**1 W r^r%: | 

srfspTCT § Wm ^rfST %T ^ 5&T: II 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 2). 

Ravana on the other hand says that adultery is a Swadharma of 
the Rakshasas: 

* *WR: I 

3r qflfW fljpTWTcrr ll (Sundara, XX, 5). 

Thus we have in Mareecha a demon with an element of righte¬ 
ousness and reverence in him. Evidently Rama let him off on 
that account. Nor did Viswamitia insist on the destruction of 
Mareecha as he insisted on the destruction of Tataka. 

Why then did Mareecha rush at Rama along with two other 
demons in the form of deer to gore and kill Rama ? Canto 39 
of the Aranya Kanda shows that they were doing so in a 
cannibalistic mood to cat the flesh of the helpless saints. 
Mareecha himself says that he thought that Rama had become a 
saint and was a helpless and powerless person, and could hence 
be attacked with impunity as an older and now impotent foe. 

fltst ii 

f| n 

(Aranya, XXXIX, 9). 

As soon as he saw Rama bend his bow he ran and was thus saved 
from death while the other two demons were slain. Very possibly 
his salvation was due to his flight. The words sRor g^t 
(Aranya, XXXIX, 13) show that the force of the arrow would 
be withdrawn in the case of weak and erring and timid persons. 
The description of the arrows as g<T<#R5fjr:sMT: possibly shows 
that it would not kill weak and timid persons. Possibly also the 
grace shown was due to the presence of Sita the goddess of 
Mercy. We must also remember that at the beginning of the 
Aranya Kanda, Sita pleads with Kama not to kill all the demons 
outright as they had shown no hatred for him directly. Rama’s 
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reply shows that he must protect the innocent and the good and 
the helpless by destroying their enemies and that he would give 
up his life or even Lakshmana or Sita rather than give up his 
plighted word to protect them. (Cantos 9 and 10). But in the 
case of Mareecha’s second attack, the attack was on Rama 
himself and was immediately followed by flight. Sita had told 
Rama. 

forr ^3 qft R | (Aranya, IX, 25). 

She was by Rama’s side and knew that Mareecha had been let 
^off once before and had on the second occasion sought refuge in 
flight. Probably her presence and grace as well as the general 
character of Mareecha and his timid flight lessened the rigor of 
Rama’s arrow. 

What was the subsequent mentality of Mareecha ? 

5rfi smftd: II 

ifa ^ i 

ii 

w RRwrfd *1 ii 

(Aranya, XXXIX, 15, 14, 15). 

Every one of the words pravriijita and yukta and lapasa and 
samahita is important. Thus he was in a better frame of mind 
than Kamsa who is thus described in almost similar terms in the 
Bhagawata : 

ife* rcK I 

(Bhagawata, Xth Skandha, II, 24). 
Thus Mareecha, when he went to Rama a third occasion, had not 
only an augmented fear hut an augmented spirit of renunciation 
and meditation and devotion. He went preferring death at the 
hands of Rama rather than at the hands of Ravana. On an ear¬ 
lier occasion his advice to Ravana not to provoke Rama’s anger 
was accepted by Ravana. (See Canto 31 of Aranya Kanda). But 
Surpanakha’s description of Sita had inflamed Ravana's lust and 
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Mareecha was on the second occasion threatened with death by 
Ravana. He died at Rama’s hands doing-his best for his master 
Ravana but full of fear and reverence for Rama. I think that he 
cried out “ Sita ! Lakshmana ! ” not because he felt that their 
absence led to his death or because he was not willing to call out 
“ Rama ” but because he wanted to help Ravana’s scheme. Is 
it not a case of the eternal truth proclaimed by Sri Krishna ? 

sifft sffqiarcfaat ft ff: \\ 

fat | 

tfrfo Sffw'tfl m-. 51UR2# II 

(Bhagawad Gita, IX, 30, 81). 

Thus it seems to me that Mareecha was a demon with a 
basic good nature which developed as he was not killed 
outright at first and that on the first occasion Rama separated 
the bad demons with an element of goodness in them from the 
outright bad demons and used the Manavastra for the former and 
the Agni and Vayu Asthras for the latter. Evidently the Mana¬ 
vastra had more humanity and was less destructive than these. 
On the second occasion Mareecha got into bad company again 
but sought refuge in flight and was evidently given a second 
locuspenitentiae. On the third occasion he acted under compul¬ 
sion and was killed for his evil act, and saved spiritually because 
of the element of goodness and righteousness in him. 

12. THE RIDDLE OF AHALYA 

In the Ahalya episode Indra is described as seeking to 
corrupt her and she is said to have known that he was the king 
of the gods. (Bala, XLVIII, 18,Uttara, XXX, 31 ; Bala, XLVIII, 
19). In other Puranas it is said that Indra did the evil act to 
save the world from the effects of Gautama’s tapas. This is 
hinted by Valmiki thus : 

ft m fWfft tWf ff&m: I 

efawm ft m w ii 

WWft* rRtsWTfa m || (Bala, XLIX, 2, 3). 
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The Ahalya story is given to us in Uttara, XXX, from 
another angle of vision. It says that Brahma created a woman 
with all feminine perfections, that hala means ugliness, and 
that Ahalya means perfect beauty (Uttara, XXX, 23 to 25). 
Indra mentally desired to win her hand but did not seek 
Brahma’s grace. Brahma gave her as wife to Gautama. 
Ahalya’s exceeding beauty led tolndra’s lapse as he had already 
wished her to be his wife. (Uttara, XXX, 27). Gautama there¬ 
upon said that there should not be any other creation with per¬ 
fect loveliness and that some aspect of beauty should shine in 
every woman (Uttara, XXX, 38, 39). Indra lost his sovereignty 
of heaven and later recovered it after performing a sacrifice to 
God Vishnu. 

Valmiki's grand ethical lessons are that no one can escape 
the consequences of sin, and that contrition and penance followed 
by God’s grace can purify all sins. Ahalya’s hymn in praise of 
Rama in the Adhyatma Ramayana is one of the marvels of 
literature. Her name is placed first in a verse which describes 
the pure women whose remembrance will destroy all sins. 

tftai mi i 

q^H: spfoq ^fqRWIRR^ II 

13. THE RIDDLE OF MARRIAGE SLOHA 
The famous verse 

& flfal m rFT | 

^ ^ qrfSi j jjN qifopn | 
qffadi JTsrcmr si^rar ^ n 

has been subjected to many interpretations. I say subjected 
because one of the most wonderful verses in all literature has 
been used to exhibit mere prosaic and tortuous ingenuity and 
its real poetic flavour and essence have been missed. By the 
words and jmgai Sita’s superhuman birth and the high lineage 
of her foster-father are indicated. But the main emphasis should 
be laid on sfspfcrft, qf^n, ??STOPTr, and ®|5l«ngn?n sqr and especially 
on the last word. The word ^#*{1 indicates that the purpose 
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of a sacramental wedding is not mere enjoyment (bhoga) but a 
pure and righteous and holy life (Dharma). It suggests also 
that the supreme Dharma of protection of the persons who seek 
refuge would be as fully followed by her as by 

Rama. The words qfWr and tTfromi indicate her purity and 
nobility. The words are suggestive of Sita’s insis¬ 

tence on going into exile with Rama, because the shadow cannot 
and will not be separated from the substance. It shows also 
how inseparable is the eternal union of God and His Shakti. 
Rama repeats the same words to Sita when he takes her along 
with him in his exile. 

313^^ qf SfsnNtf Wf || (Ayodhya, XX, 40). 

14. THE RIDDLE OF PARASURAMA 

The Bhagawata describes Parasurama as an avatara (in¬ 
carnation) of Vishnu (Skhandha 1, Adhyaya II, verse 20). When 
the purpose ol that incarnation was fulfilled by the destruction 
of the unrighteous kings, his glory was absorbed into Rama’s 
glory. Some modern scholars see here a clash of Kshatriyas and 
Brahmins, but there is no foundation for that plausible view. 
The words Nirveerya and Vimukheekritah in Bala, LXXVI, 
11,19, show that the ‘glory of ’ Parasurama entered into the 
glory of the later and greater incarnation of Rama. The days of 
Parasurama's law of Vengeance was over, and it was superseded 
by the higher and diviner law of Mercy and Righteousness, 

BOOK III 

Riddles in the Ayodhya Kanda 

1. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S CORONATION AS 

YUVARAJA 

According to the ancient Hindu Law relating to dynastic 
succession, the eldest son is ordinarily entitled to succeed as 
Ynvaraja and eventually as the succeeding sovereign. The 
popular voice seems to have had a veto right .even in such a 
case, especially because in India it was recognised that a king 
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should reign and govern only on the basis of the people’s consent 
and of conformity to Smriti Law and prevalent custom. 

That Dasaratha had pledged the succession to Kaikeyi’s son 
as a kind of nuptial settlement (Riijya Sulka) when he married 
Kaikeyi is not hinted at all in the poem till Rama informs 
Bharata about it (Ayodhya, CVI, 3, 4, 5). Of course there were 
also the two boons granted by Dasaratha to Kaikeyi. But 
Kaikeyi herself does not take her stand on the earlier promise. 
Nor did Manthara rely on it. Rama being worthy of the throne 
and having been proposed by Dasaratha and approved by the 
public and being deservedly the idol of the people, Bharata 
would not have been able to keep the throne for a second if 
Kaikeyi took her stand on the promise made at the time of her 
marriage. That was why Manthara asked Kaikeyi to take her 
firm stand on the two boons and a^k for Bharata’s Yuvarajaship 
and also for the banishment of Rama for 14 years so that Rama 
may fade out of popular favour and affection during that 
long period and Bharata may win their goodwill and affection by 
his long and wise and abb administration (see Ayodhya, IX, 
20 , 21 ). 

I may point out also that the view that Dasaratha did not 
send for Kaikeyi’s father and Janaka (Ayodhya, I, 46) because 
they knew about the promise at the time of Kaikeyi’s marriage 
does injustice to Dasaratha and is also fantastic. It is even said 
that Dasaratha sent away Bharata to his mother’s father’s 
kingdom with the nefarious intention of slyly cheating him of 
the throne ! It was Kaikeyi that sent Bharata. 

5fF$ ft qite^qr I (Ayodhya, VIII, 28). 

Dasaratha was taking a natural and legal step which was approv¬ 
ed by his people and had no need to resort to any crafty subter¬ 
fuges. Such cunning was entirely foreign to his noble nature as 
described throughout the poem. He was in a hurry to ciown 
Rama as Yuvaraja because he was very old and because he 
was told by the astrologers that his star was shadowed by power¬ 
ful adverse planets (Sun and Mars and Rahu) and that he might 
die, or have a great calamity and that he wanted to have the 
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coronation on the very next day as the human mind is unsteady 
(srst f? sri&Rf *T^r:—Ayodhya, IV, 23). Something sinister is 
sought to be spelt out of even these words. Dasaratha says: 

^ m # *RTT $ ftra: I 
«wfen wg^it f^f%; n 
ffcg fMr rf *ffa: \ 

m g «n¥fsfarct f*raitf*r * to ii 

(Ayodhya, IV, 25 to 27). 

I have shown above how Ayodhya VIII, 28, shows that it was 
Kaikeyi who had sent Bharata to her father’s house in the usual 
course of things. It seems to me that when Dasaratha said that 
man’s mind is changeful he was not referring to Bharata’s 
possible clamour for the throne—a theory unworthy of Bharata’s 
nature and Dasaratha’s knowledge of it. Maheswara Theertha 
gives a nobler and likelier explanation: =T prfci 

(before my mind is paralysed by any sudden cause). Indeed 
Dasaratha says in verse 24 (Ayodhya, IV): 

fasnftft | 

The above-said passage and especially the word have, 

in my opinion, been grossly misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. I think Dasaratha said so lest Rama should suggest that 
the coronation might wait till Bharata came back and that he 
would be happier if Bharata also was with him. Dasaratha meets 
that thought and says: “ Bharata is a good man and will always 
be obedient to elders and tender-hearted and self-controlled. 
Ordinarily men's minds are fickle. But righteous men (like 
Bharata' are sure to praise and applaud good things which have 
been done”. The word Kritasobhi has been interpreted as 
meaning “ approving of factum valet ” and has been made to 
lend colour to the theory of the old king’s stratagem to get the 
function finished before Bharata could come and object to the 
coronation. Dasaratha did not send for Bharata or his grand- 
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father and uncle or Janaka as they were far away and could not 
come by the time fixed for the coronation. To my mind the 
word ftRitft means only 

ffcr | 

i 

(i.e„ which shines, viz., rejoices when it sees a good act). I see 
no proper grounds to impute craftiness to Dasaratha or a possible 
low motive of gain to Bharata. In fact, till Dasaratha met 
Kaikeyi he thought that Rama’s coronation would please her 
exceedingly. 

f^IR:g* sRft II (Ayodhya, X, 10). 

Finally, let us not forget that the poet attributes only one weak¬ 
ness to Dasaratha, i.e., that he loved Kaikeyi passionately. 

| (Ayodhya, X, 23). 
sjfoflfolR. | (Ayodhya, X, 27). 

The poet describes him as a noble-minded and pure and honour¬ 
able man and utters a compliment to Rama when he says that 
he was like his father (goj&rc^'W—Ayodhya, 1, 9). 

I am thus of opinion that Ihings took a natural course as 
pointed out above. Kaikeyi could not have claimed the perform¬ 
ance of the Rajya Sulka promise unless her son happened to be 
the eldest son. Rama being the eldest son could get the throne 
by hereditary right, subject of course to defeasance if he was un¬ 
worthy and was therefore passed over by the reigning king and 
rejected by the Cabinet and the Sabha as representing the 
united will of the pe>pb. Dasaratha even asked Rama to 
dethrone him and assume the throne (Ayodhya, XXXIV, 28). 
Dasaratha, therefore, could not legally give away what was not 
his to give. The crown was not a personal jewel like a ring 
on the finger to give it away to any one as he liked ! 

We have then to find out when Rama became aware of the 
Rajya Sulka. If he knew about it at the beginning, he would 
not have agreed to the coronation at all. Very possibly, as 
stated by TilSka, he came to know it from Sumantra after he 
11 
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renounced the Crown and went in to exile. After knowing it, 
he wanted to make his father a man of truth in regard to that 
promise also. 

Of course the legal infructuousness of cancelling the selec¬ 
tion of Rama as Yuvaraja by the King and by the Saoha in con¬ 
firmation of his birthright would apply also to the grant of the 
two boons sought by Kalkeyi. But Rama simplified the problem 
by nobly renouncing his right to the Crown. (See Ayodhya, 
XXXV, 41, 55, 56; LXXXII, 7 ; Sundara, XXXIII, 20, 23 to 28). 

This renunciation was matched by the equally wonderful 
renunciation by Bharata (Ayodhya, LXXXV, 12 ; CV, 4). But 
Rama would not accept it and takes an even loftier stand, and all 
those present before him, including Vasishta and Jabali and 
Bharata, have to bow to his decision. He said that Dasaratha 
had passed his word and that the duty of all his sons was to 
carry out his plighted word and make him a truthful person. 
(Ayodhya, CV, 41 to 43). The people of Ayodhya who were 
present at the scene approved of his decision (Ayodhya CXI, 
19 to 22). Truly is this episode a marvellous episode marvel¬ 
lously developed and delineated by the poet. (Ayodhya, CXII, 
1 , 2 ). 


2. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S SATYA PARIPALANA 
(OBSERVANCE OF TRUTH) 

What exactly was the nature of Rama’s observance of the 
vow of truth? It appears from the poem that it has two aspects, 
viz., the carrying out of the command of the father and the 
carrying out of the promise of the father to Kaikeyi apart from a 
direction to himself. As pointed out above, Dasaratha felt 
tongue-tied and impotent in the face of two sacred obligations. 
After having selected Rama as Yuvarajah and thus implemented 
Rama’s birthright and after his nomination was endorsed by his 
Cabinet and finally approved by the people, he could not cancel 
the pattctbhisheka (coronation) of Rama. Nor could he go back 
on the two boons promised by him to Kaikeyi though he was as¬ 
tounded by her selection and formulation of the boons. 
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tffcgtfqr qqff qrq<rq%^pj[: | 

*rara» jtfsrj 11 

(Ayodhya, XVIII, 3). 

But Rama learnt from Kaikeyi what were tire two boons and 
treated them as Dasaralha’s commands (Ayodhya, XX, 30). 
Nay, Dasaratha, after knowing Rama’s resolve to carry out the 
boons, could not but applaud his action. 

ffe II 

(Ayodhya, XXXIV, 32). 

Tire keenest desire of Rama was to make Dasaratha a perfectly 
truthful man, whatever was the promise made by his father. 
That was why he referred when speaking to Bharata about the 
Rajya Sulka (marital promise) by Dasaratha when he married 
Kaikeyi. (Ayodhya, CVII, 3). Thus even if the two boons had 
not been granted by Dasaratha to Kaikeyi and even if she had 
not formulated the boons as she di 1, Rama would have 
renounced the throne as soon as he learnt about the Rajya 
Sulka, because he would not accept sovereignty at the risk of 
making his father an untruthful man That was why he told 
Dasaratha : 

fori jt m ^ i 

^ mfor aftfap* n 
^pri ^ftssrfa i 

iffo ^ ^ || 

ffor fi fod m focfmft i 

rwnfo^Rfo ffofo: n 

(Ayodhya, XXXIV, 47, 48, 52). 

He appeals to Bharata also to make Dasaratha a truthful man ; 

vm m i 
ffo* =foq vf? mi a 

(Ayodhya, CVII, 9, JO). 
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^apitoiFW ftcF 3 irilqf^ ii 

(Ayodhya, CXI, 32). 

Nay, Dasaratha himself understood and appreciated this lofty 
motive of Rama. 

q sst w \ 

*o 

(Ayodhya, XXXIV, 38). 

Another aspect of the observance of truth was that he had 
himself renounced the throne and made a vow to go to the 
forest and live there for fourteen years. 

mi nil q^if^RR | 
q;faq srffRR =q ir* fiq^wrq^ n 

(Ayodhya, XVIII, 80). 
«fR H| trfrftR 3$ I 

mm Rifrqift ffRf 3*tfo II 
fm JRf RfdflcJI Rfaff 3??f^ || 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 24, 25). 

3. THK RIDDLE OF MANTI1ARA AND KAIKEYI. 

The very first verse introducing Manthara is a marvel 
of art. 

srfantft qqkrar teqrcg sftfair I 

RRR ^dRiRI^TRdf q^Rf II (Ayodhya, VI, 1). 

The poet suggests that she was a royal slave of unknown parentage 
and brought up Kaikeyi from her childhood and thus prepares us 
for her low scheming ways and her fiercely protective affection 
for Kaikeyi. She got up the terrace of Kaikeyi’s palace by 
chance. What fateful events depend on slight chances of life ! 
She met Rama’s nurse in the next terrace and found her to 
be bursting with joy (f^$*n<ni 5^) about Rama’s coronation. 
She got down at once in anger and grief and ran up to Kaikeyi 
out of affection for her (Ayodh) a VII, 9). She felt also that her 
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fate was bound up with that of Kaikeyi (Ayodhya, VII, 22). 
Kaikeyi’s first reaction was one of pleasure as she loved Rama, 
(see Ayodhya, VII, 34, 35 ; 13 to 15, 18). But soon Manthara 
worked upon her mind and filled it with fear and ire. She 
succeeded in getting Rama exiled. But Satrughna tried to kill 
her for the mischief wrought by her but Bharata told him that if 
he did so Rama would disown him. Thus she owed her life to 
Rama whom she tried to harm in all ways. Such are the 
ironies of life as pourtraycd by this master poet. 

Both she and Kaikeyi were unwitting instruments of an 
overruling Providence. Bharadwaja divines this and tells it to 
Bharata (Ayodhya, XCII, 29, -jO), I have already discussed 
Kaikeyi’s character in full. Rama had the greatest respect and 
affection for her. (Ayodhya, CXII, 27; Aranya, XVI, 37). 
He bowed to Kausalya and to Sumitra and to her with equal 
reverence (Yuddha, CXXXI, 4 1). 

One minor point is why the poet calls her JT«wr (Aranya, 
II, 23 ; XVI, 37). In other places she is called nn qicTl or 

MMt i In many places the order of the queens is stated as 
Kausalya and Sumitra and Kaikeyi (Bala, LXXVII, 1; Ayodhya, 
X, 23 ; XXII, 80; LII, 6 ; LX s, 8 to 10 ; XCII, 15 to 25 ; 
Yuddha, CXXXI, 43 ; Uttara CXII, 15, 16). The order is 
given as Kausalya and Kaikeyi and Sumitra in Yuddha, XLIX, 
8. Sumitra is called in Ayodhya, LXX, 8 to 10. The 

weight of textual authority is in favour of regarding Kaikeyi as 
the youngest queen. 

There is another minor riddle. When Kaikeyi entered the 
Hall of Anger (Kroodhagara) in her palace, the poet says that 
she threw away her ornaments. 

3^3^ psiIWlfi 1 I (Ayodhya, IX, 56). 

A distinction is made by some interpreters between the subha 
d,bharanas (auspicious ornaments) which no married woman must 
put by and bhoga abharanas (beautiful ornaments) which can be 
worn or put by. But I do not think that such a subtle distinction 
can be made and maintained. In the poem Valmiki says that 
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Sita, when she was being carried away by Ravana, threw down 
her subha ornaments in her uttariya (upper garment). See 
Aranya, LIV, 2; Kishkinda, VII, 10, 14. See also Ayodhya, 
LXXVIII, 7, where girdles (meckhala) etc are enumerated as 
Subha bhoushanas (auspicious jewels). 

4. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S VALKALA 
(BARK DRESS). 

There was a discussion some time ago in the columns of The 
Hindu of Madras as to whether Sita wore a Valkala (bark dress). 
The story in the Ramayana about Sita and Valkala is a poignant 
story revelatory of character. The poet says that the shameless 
Kaikeyi herself gave bark dresses to Rama in the presence of a 
crowd of persons! 

m i 

(Ayodhya, XXXVII, 6). 

Kama cast off his royal garments and wore them. Lakshmana 
also did so. Poor Sita, bred in beauty and refinement, looked 
on the Valkala with terror in her eyes, like a deer at the 
sight of a net. 

(Ayodhya, XXXVII, 9). 

The later verses are among the most poignantly verses in litera. 
ture. Sita shrinkingly received the dress woven of grass from 
Kaikeyi’s hands with tear-filled eyes and turned to her husband 
and said : “ How do sages wear such dresses ? " She knew that 

Rama had been accustomed to forest life before he won her as 
his bride. She tried to tie them round her person but was in¬ 
expert in doing so and failed. She put one of the dresses round 
her neck and held the other in her hands and felt shy and bash¬ 
ful. Then Rama tied it over her silk dress himself. All who 
were present there shed tears at this sight. They cried out: 
ll Sita has not been commanded to go to the forest in exile . 
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Let us have the misery of witnessing your going into exile. 
This auspicious lady should not go from here like an ascetic.” 
But all the same Rama tied it round Sita as he knew that her 
desire would be to be dressed like him and behave like him. 
flf oqq-jqjnutcr ipjiu g | 

w q% i 

iR^fSTqfor II 

3 =qtf qSRrft gfpft 5Rqif*R: | 
sRwf^r tftar dfg% gfj|§: 11 
fff ^--fRRrq qrf&rcr i 
q<q q'tfeqr n 

qfoqf q*: i 

^ qq«r tom n 

qq^tq qqr qft tftqqr gqqton n 

(Ayodliya, XXXVII, 10 to 14). 
In regard to the last line the commenlators miss the poet’s touch 
sadly. Govindaraja says: 

toft q?s$ | 

Maheswara Theertha and Tilaka say : 

^qsfteqr ^qtoFPrcfto Sfci: n 

When Rama tries to fit the dress on her, Sita out of bashfulncss 
and respect begins to tie it round herself. The result was that 
both tie it round her ! Even Vasishta who kept silent though in 
rage was swept off his feet by this piteous indignity perpetrated 
by Kaikeyi in regard <o Sita. He cried out ; “Sita need not go 
into exile. Let her sit on the Yuvaraja’s throne. The wife is 
the husband. She is Rama's self. Let her reign in his stead. 
Or if she goes with Rama, let us all go with them. All the 
people, including Bharata, will go and live there. Oh Kaikeyi ! 
You yourself may rule over this depopulated city with the trees 
as your subjects. The city without Rama is a forest, and the 
forest with Rama is our own city. Bharata ought not to rule 
over the Kingdom which has not been given to him with a fulj 
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heart. He ought not, if he is the king’s son, behave towards 
you as a son. Even if you jump from earth to heaven, he, 
knowing as he does the legal right of the eldest son to the throne, 
will not act in a different way. You who love your son have 
done what is most painful to him. There is none on earth who 
will not follow Rama. You will see today how even cattle and 
serpents and deer and birds go with Rama, and the trees turn 
fondly in the direction in which he goes. I command you to 
give the best ornaments to Sita and take back the bark dress. 
Do not give the bark dress to her. You demanded the exile of 
Rama alone. Let Sita have splendid dresses and decoration and 
live well-clad and well-decorated with Rama in the forest. Let 
her go in a chariot and with attendants as befit a princess. Let 
her go with splendid garments etc.” (Verses 21 to 36), But the 
poet says that Sita did not turn her mind away from wearing 
Valkala because she wanted to look like her lord. 

(Ayodhya, XXXVII, 37). 

The art of the poet now reaches an even higher 
•evel. All the persons cried out: “Fie on you Dasaratha!” 
Then the heart-broken prostrate king rose up in wrath 
and said; “Kaikeyi I Sita shall not go with this bark dress 
on. She is so tender and young and has alvays lived in 
refinement and delight. My guru rightly says that she is not fit 
for forest life. This noble daughter of a noble king—whom has 
she harmed ? Why should she stand here in the assembly 
dressed in a bark dress like a mendicant and ascetic ? Let her 
cast oft the barkdress. I have not made any vow to the effect that 
she should go into exile with a bark dress on. Let her go in 
glory with precious jewels. I, who am unworthy to live, have 
made a cruel vow bound by my love of truth. What you have 
now begun in your childishness will destroy me like the deadly 
red flower of fire sprung from a bamboo. What harm has 
Vaidehi done to you—the poor deer-eyed, soft-hearted Vaidehi ? 
Is not the sin of Rama’s exile enough ? Why do you pile up 
more sins ? (Chapter 48). 
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Then the king recovering his firmness ordered the officer 
in charge of the royal wardrobe to bring costly and splendid 
garments and jewels which would last Sita for all the fourteen 
years. Sita obeyed her father-in-law and put on fine garments 
and jewels and went shining in loveliness like the newly-risen 
morning sun. 

3313 EM 3 I 3 : gfaq. II 
313Tfa3 JTfldfa 33fa 3 | 
wWmft 333ra^ifr: furore 11 
93*1 331 33: | 

31 33RH 33l3lft Erf^fdl 339 1 
93313T3 313lfa II 

533333 for i 

33%33: ^ 393 f39S13: I! 

(Ayodhya, XXXIX, 14 (o 18). 

The poet suggests later on also that Sita was wearing ornaments. 

9S*tes|&i Hlfoft I 

^pftofa 3cfl9f~9W J TT ll (Ayodhya, LX, 19). 

That was also why when Bharata saw the ground on which 
Rama and Sita lay down in Guha’s realm, he saw tiny bits of 
gold and silken threads sticking to the grass. The poet's 
wonderful imagination remembers to bring out and record this 
minor fact in such a beautiful manner ! 

3iw 331 staffs 5ra%*l i 
33 33 f| 3351: 35335^39: II 

33<t3fo?r33i 35335 tft33r 39T | 

'O 

331^ 3351: ^33?33: II 

(Ayodhya, LXXXVIII, 14, 15). 

We must also bear in mind that the poet says that when 
Sita threw away a portion of her upper garment and jewels when 
11 
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she was being carried off by Ravana, the upper garment was a 
silk garment of golden tint. 

^ II (Aranya, LIV, 2;. 

Further, when she was in the Asoka Vana, she wore a few 
ornaments which married women should necessarily wear and 
tied the others to the branches of the tree under which she lived 
in the Asokavana 

I must also point out that Sita treasured up her Cliwlamnn 
(head-ornament) and gave it to Hanuman to be carried to Rama. 

I shall refer to it later on in this work. 

5. THE RIDDLE OF SUMANTRA 

Sumantra plays a mysterious and noteworthy but largely 
silent part in the Ramayana. But in the few places where he 
speaks out, the poet lets us have a peep into his inner nature, 
whatever was his calm exlerior. He was the guide, philosopher 
and friend of Dasaratha and Rama. He was both minister an t 
charioteer. He had access at all hours to the inner apartments of 
Dasaratha and Rama. He was fully in the know of all things and 
is called by the poet (Ayodhya, XVI, 1) and it was he that 

informed Dasaratha about the prophecy by Sanatkumara that 
Rishyasringa’s performance of the Putra Kameshti would bring 
about the birth of four sons to Dasaratha. It was he that was sent 
by Dasaratha to bring Rama when the Sabha approved of 
Dasaratha’s nomination as Yuvarajah. (Ayodhya, III, 22). ft was 
he that went to bring Rama for the coronation, when Kaikeyi 
asked him to bring Rama without specifying the purpose. 
(Chapter XIV of the Ayodhya Kanda). It has been well pointed 
out that Sumantra who knew the secret of the avatara as n irrated 
by Sanatkumara had the the great happiness of seeing Rama 
and Sita together like Vishnu and Lakshmi and thus had a 
glimpse of the supreme vision which can be seen only in paradise. 

cf tssfOTCTO | 

W- ^ ^ II 
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gfon 3 I 
313^ qir$q ii 

ftor qifenfa qr^sR^r I 
sfa tor 3 ?: tor sto m n 
a <rq;torf^q sqqsi sr&wr I 
^ mK q^t fMto fato^ n 

(Ayodhya, XVI, 8 to 11). 

it is at the end of Chapter 84 that the poet says that even such 
an old philosophic calm person as Sumantra swooned when he 
saw all except Kaikeyi crying and Rama preparing to depart 
after renouncing the kingdom. 

$33 gtosfq SfflPPIpH I (Ayodhya, XXXIV, 51). 

When he got up from his swoon and saw the scene, he tried to 
appease her and finally burst into a torrent of invectives against 
Kaikeyi and even referred to the evil nature of her mother ! 

srto dt#r*r I 

stoms ^ fais#: 11 

(Ayodhya, XXXV, 34). 

It was he that drove Rama and Sita and Laxmana in the car away 
from Ayodhya and was eventually sent back by Rama with an 
affectionate touch with his right hand, (sssh; ^ilTWqf^ft). He 
went with Bharata to bring Rama back. Finally, he had the 
supreme happiness of seeing the coronation of Sri Rama. 

6. THE RIDDLE OF THE AGE OF 
RAMA AND SITA. 

There has been some discussion as to what Dasaratha meant 
by the word in regard to Rama in Bala, XX, 2. It 

means less than 16. I think that we may take it that Rama was 
about 16 years of age at the time of his marriage. Mareecha 
says that Rama was then 12 years of age (Aranya, XXXVIII, 6). 
There is the definite statement of Sita that at the time of Rama’s 
going into exile 12 years after marriage he was 25 years of age 
and she was 18 years of age. 
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qqqqf qfifoj qqqr i 

% qifai qq sr^rfq q«qn li 

(Aranya, XLVII, 4, 10). 

But an clement of confusion is introduced by Dasaratha’s 
referring to s«f g?r:, (Ayodhya, LXIV, 69) and by Kausalya’s 
saying that be was 17 years old when he was exiled. 

stfiqq =q qq srrqqr nqq i (Ayodhya, xx, 45 ). 

Some commentators say that the word srraqr refers to Rama's 
upanayana which is tantamount to a second birth ! Othersgivc 
yet more curious explanations. Very possibly she had in mind 
the idea that she was hoping that her life would be a happy and 
protected life after he became a major. 

It is clear from the poem that both Rama and Sita were 
young at the time of marriage. Sita herself says : 

qisi qi*qq qqrtfi qral qf 1 

(Yuddha, XXXII, 20). 
qqq[oft$q: ffifaqfcq qr&r 4tf*q: 11 

(Yuddha, CXtX, 16). 

Cart we say then that lie was 18 years old and she u'as 6 years 
old then, as is inferable from Aranya, XLVII, 4, 10 quoted 
above ? The Words in XLVII, 10, are : 

arst^r % qqffa qq sFqftq^ i 

Wc do not know what was the age of the baby Sita when janaka 
found her as he was ploughing the sacrificial ground. If we 
take her to be a child 2 years of age, she was probably 8 years of 
age at the time of her marriage and was thus a Kanya eligible 
for marriage, srewf sert i. Strangely enough she says in 
Ayodhya, CXVI1I, 34 that she had reached the marriageable age. 

iMqtqqsq qql SSI faff qq || 

o a 

Govindaraja interprets this natural statement iu an extraordinary 
way and sa\s that she had reached an age when she had attained 
puberty and ciaved a husband ! The Word used is 
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(wedding) and not &ihT (sex-life). Maheswara Theertha says 
more appropriately : 

to i 

Tilaka also says: 

The word in Bella, LXXVIl, 15, need not be confined to a 
sexual meaning. Very possibly Rama was about 16 years of age 
and Sita was 8 to 10 years age at the time of their marriage. 


7. THE RIDDLE OF THE TRUTHFULNESS OF 
RAMA AND SITA. 


It is said that in Ayodhya XL, 46, 47 



I ) 


Rama advised the utterance of an untruth by asking Sumantra 
to tell Dasaratha (who asked him to stop the car carrying Rama) 
that lie did not hear the King’s words. If Rama advised such 
a reply when Sumantra was blamed for driving the car away to 
avoid the agony of the heart-rending scene of separation, the 
departure from truth would be venial. But the more correct 
meaning is that Rama asked Sumantra to say to the king that he 
heard the command but disobeyed it so as to terminate the scene 
of agony. Or the meaning may be : “ Tell Dasaratha that I did 
not heed the order and asked you to drive the car”. 


It is also to be noted that Vasishta, when he sent messengers 
to fetch Bharata and Satrughna, asked them not to tell Bharata 
about the exile of Rama or the death of Dasaratha. (Ayodhya 
LXVIII, 8). When Bharata asked them about Dasaratha and 
others, they gave an evasive reply. 

131 fiTO TO || 

(Ayodhya, LXX, 12). 

Another incident is Rama’s telling Surpauakha that Laksh- 
mana was an (unmarried) and might be asked to marry 

her. Govindaraja says that it means (i.e. with his wife 
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nut by his side.) Such attempts miss a comprehension of the 
playful mood of Rama. Surpanakha is a lustful wanton with 
whom Rama and Lakslnnana have a little fun. There is no 
need to discuss any abstract principles of truthfulness in this 
connection. 

In regard to Sita it is said that when the demonesses asked 
her who was speaking to her, she said; “How can I know the 
ways of demons? You know who he is. A serpent knows a 
serpent's feet. I also am afjaid. I do not know him. I 
think that he is a Rakshasa”. It is argued that this reply was 
an untruth. Sita knew that the questioners also were there just 
like herself and saw him give her a ring and also saw him take 
his giant form (Viswaroopa) and wanted to convict Hanuman out 
oi her mouth and get him killed by Ravana. When the uttering 
of a fact will lead to the loss of a life, the non-uttering of it is 
not a lie. Of course if one could speak out the fact and has the 
power to save the life it is the highest attitude. Sita was not 
then acting as the omnipotent supreme goddess but as an ordi¬ 
nary human being. Where the option is between evasion of 
truth or untruth and the death of another as its consequence of 
the utterance of the truth, the truth should not be uttered. No 
nation exalted truth more than the Hindus, tfsmnfa id i 
Rama exalts it on many occasions. Sita also does so in Aranya, 
IX, 3, Yet what is the exact nature of truthfulness? Manu 
says: 

fMl *1 TO II (Manu, IV, 38). 

II (Manu, VIII, 104). 

The Gita says : 

3PH Wa ffafld =3 Wl\\ (XVII, 15). 

Sankara says in Prasnotharamalika : *rf 4 san, The 
Tirukurral, which is the most famous of Tamil poems, says : 
“ainuanu) Qtumuu(j}a]gi urQpnifisir lurQsinhr jpi/i 

fUsmiAiiSecirjS Qfireo.” (XXX, 1). 
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(Truth is that which harms none). It Sita had resolved to protect 
Hanuman up to the point of killing Ravana by her power of 
purity, she could adopt the highest standard of absolute truth. 
But she had resolved not to do so. 

q m wrt&wr n 

(Sundara, XXII, 28). 

She could not allow Hanuman to be slain by Ravana and so she 
adopted the standard of relative truth. T do not attach much 
importance to the stock explanation given by the commentators 
who quote a verse containing a low standard of truth. 

Sita was not anxious about her own life but about the life of 
Hanuman. An evasive answer or even an inexact statement 
would not be a lie if it is prompted by a desire to prevent the 
killing of a person. It is a truth as tested by a relative test. 
Hanuman immediately afterwards gave out the bare truth as 
tested by the absolute test fcratsf as he felt and said 

that he was more than a match for Ravana. 

# sifa# ^ | (Sundara, XLII, 85). 

I am not prepared to accept the view that Sita behaved like an 
ordinary human being and spoke a lie under the stress of fear. 
She was a perfect being and what she spoke was the truth 
because a lie uttered to save another’s life is not a mere 
venial lie but is no lie at all and is a sinless act. The words 
“3re?TTflT fa: (Kunjarah uttered voce sotto) in the 

Afahabharata were on a different footing altogether owing to the 
inspiration of a different m dive and the operation of a different 
set of circumstances. 

Of late an attempt has been made by sheer ingenuity of 
interpretation to show that Sita spoke only the truth though the 
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demonesses did not understand aright what she said. According 
to this view, the verses would mean : 

qqfqfft tffasqpqi wat q>Rft: q swftr qq*nq^) I 
qtsq qgr qjfaqft (3q>rq£qqqq qqq?q* r q?s§q: 
3 *qq%qtq*t qfaRfa, 3#q *t\: tol frqRffa q *raq: (®ti 
qqiraq 5TRrfq i sriq«iR tfqrsfa f% ^q qrqrfir $fcqf f% (# 
qsr$:) 3t|qcq«i *ftar% q, ^q qRrft #qqq; | 
(^qqfofqRrrftfRr4q i ^nqqq l q>rq*sM ^q ^q i 

(How can you demons know my heart ? You will know later 
who he his and what he will do. Only a serpent can know the 
feet of a serpent, i.e. only I can know his aim. Am I afraid of 
him ? (Or I am not afraid of him.) I know who he is. He has 
come here to know the doings of the Rakshasas). 

This method of dealing with the text is novel but not accept¬ 
able. Not a single commentator has adopted such a view till 
now. It tries to solve the problem by trying to annihilate it. 

I do not agree with those who try to make out that Sila was 
a mere human being with ordinary human fears and faults and 
spake a venial lie under the stress of fear or with those who try 
to prove that she spoke only the absolute truth as she knew it. 
To save the life of Hanuman she gave an evasive answer to those 
who tried to get him convicted and killed with the help of words 
dragged out of her mouth. An evasive answer to save a life is 
truth according to all relative ethical standards though it may 
not be so on the basis of an absolute standard of truth. It is not 
an excusable lie but is truth on the ordinary ethical plane. 

8 . THE RIDDLE OF RAMA'S LOYALTY TO SITA. 

The world has venerated Rama as much for his perfect 
loyalty to Sita as for his perfect truthfulness. Yet Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
seems to revel in trying to show that Rama had many wives 
He refers to Ayodha, VIII, 12. 

^5 qfqsqfo wi qwr; i 
aRiir qfq c qfa *gqi$ n 
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Govindaraja explains f^pr: as meaning : (maid-servants), 

though in commenting on Yuddha, XXI, 3, he says also that the 
plural fopr: may be honorific and may mean only Sita (<jirprt 
He gives the latter explanation for the plural * 3 <*c. 
Theertha says that fapp refers to Sita’s friends (gtarcuprs). That 
Janaka sent many handmaids to accompany and save Sita is 
stated in Bala, LXXIV, fi. See also Ayodhya, XLII, 15. 

The poet mentions only one queen for Rama. After she was sent 
away to Valmiki’s Asrama, Rama had a golden image of Sita 
made for his Aswamedha sacrifice. If he had another queen by 
his side, he would not have done so. Kalidasa calls him sppzpnsft 
(one with only one wife—Raghuvamsa, XV, (!,) 

Mr. Vaidya refers also to another verse: 

3 I: I (Yuddha, XXI, 3). 

Here also ^rr€t refers obviously maidservants. This becomes 
clearer when we remember Yuddha, XXI, 5). 

Wtt StdR: sir II 

Govindaraja strikes out another path also and says that the poet 
refers to Sridevi and Bhoodevi and Neeladevi in Vaikunta. 
But why should the poet suddenly think of Rama’s godhead in 
that context t 

The poet expressly says tuat Sita was the only wife of 
Rama. (Uttara, XCIX, 8 ). Why, then, does Mr. Vaidya wish 
to break a hoary text and a hoary tradition ? 

9. THE RIDDLE OF LAKSHMANA’S 
FAST AND VIGIL. 

The popular belief is that for 14 years Lakshmana fasted 
and kept awake both because he wanted to guard Rama and 
Sita day and night and because Indrajit had a boon—though 
not known to Lakshmana—that he could be killed only by his 
13 
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father-in-law who fasted and was sleepless for fourteen years. 
These theories are interesting but have no foundation in the poem. 
Lakshmana kept awake only on the first night talking to Guha 
(Ayodhya, LI, 26). Ayodha, Prakshipta Sarga after XCV 34 to 
37, Aranya, 1,22, and Sundara, XXXVI, 4, show that Lakshmana 
was taking food like Kama and did not fast for 14 years. 

10. THE RIDDLE OF GUHA. 

Guha belonged to the Nishada caste (Ayodhya, L, 32). 
Yet he is called as Rama’s sakha , i.e. friend (Ayodhya, L, 32). 
Rama embraced him (Ayodhya, L, 41). Thus Rama treated 
all good and pure people alike at his own beloved self and made 
no distinctions among his devotees. This is seen in the Sabari 
episode also. 

11. THE RIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY OF 
RAMA AND SITA AND LAKSHMANA. 

In Aranya, XI, it is said that Rama went first followed by 
Sita who was followed by Lakshmana. This is utilised for an 
allegorical interpretation to the effect that Sita is Maya and hides 
Brahman (Rama) from the Jiva (Lakshmana) who could see God 
only by her grace. But travels do not always take place with 
people proceeding in a particular order. In Ayodhya, LV, 12, 
the order was Sita and Rama and Lakshmana. In Ayodhya, LV, 
27, 28, it was Lakshmana, Sita and Rama. This view stands 
justified by the words of Lakshmana in Ayodhya, XXXI, 23, 
and the words of Sita in Ayodhya, XXVII, 6. 

12. THE RIDDLE OF BHARADWAJA’S FEAST 

Bharadwaja feasted Bharata’s army with delicious divine 
viauds by the power ol his tapas. (Ayodhya, XCI, 22, 23, 57, 58) 
Later on, after Rama is feasted by Baradwaja, the sage asks him 
to seek a boon. Rama asks that the trees on the way to Ayodhya 
may bloom with flowers and bear fruits out of season. The boon 
is granted and tapas (penance) effect at once (Yuddha, CXXVII, 
19, 20). Bhavabhuti says well: 

wfari g*rcrai?it 11 
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Riddles in the Aranya Kanda. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF AGASTYA’S ASRAMA* 
la Chapter XIV of the Aranya Kanda, Rama’s visit to 
Agastya's asrama is described. It is stated there that various 
sthanas (shrines) of various Gods existed there. The question 
raised by Govindaraja is why Siva’s shrine is not stated in 
that group. He arrives at the fanatical sectarian conclusion 
that Siva is therefore not worthy of worship. 1 have shown 
in Part I ol this work that Valmiki treats all the members of 
the Trinity (Trimurthi) with equal reverence. Karthikeya’s shrine 
is mentioned in Chapter XIV above and Govindaraja himself 
refer to all alternative reading in regard to the 67th stanza viz. 

P-trc instead of the extant reading fqojTf: nfcJWT). 

Another explanation is that in Verse 18 is Siva (gvptl 3%:). 

A yet another explanation is that Agni in verse 17 is 
Rudra. Tilaka says ; 5*:. It seems to me that the proper 

way of looking at the matter is that the list of the deities in 
Chapter XIV is only illustrative and not exhaustive. For 
instance, Gayatri alone is mentioned. Tilaka says : 

Why should Lakshini be omitted? Can we infer from this that 
Lakshmi is not fit to be worshipped ? Why should Parvati be 
omitted t 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya refers to what he regards as an interpolation 
implied in the fact that in Canto XI of the Aranya Kanda 
Agastya's asrama is said to be somewhere north of Panchavati 
while in Canto XLI of the Kishkindha Kanda it is said : 

JTWfJt I 

II 

(Kishkindha, XLI, 16). 

The confusion is increased by the alternative explanations given 
by Tilaka. 
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Agastya is the sage who went from North India to South India 
and is connected intimately with Tamil literary tradition. I see 
nothing strange in his having an asrama in each of two places 
and fail to see why any one should feel upset by such a fact. 
He is described thus in Aranya XI, 83. 

Sf^JTl 11 

His conquest of the Vindhya mountains probably complies his 
having been the first to cross them. He seems to have settled 
on the banks oi the Godavari and later on on the banks of the 
Kaveri and the Tamraparni also without returning again to 
North India. It may be rioted that Valmiki also seems to have 
had two asramas—-one on the banks of the Tamasa (Balakanda, 
II, 3) and another at Chitrakuta (Ayodhya, LVI, 1G). Viswa- 
mitra had various asramas (sec Bala Kanda, XXIX, 3, XXXIV, 
10). Matanga also had two asramas (Aranya, LXIX, S, LXX1II 
28). 

2. THE RIDDLE OF SURFANAKHA. 

The Surpanakha episode is one of the many examples of 
the wonderfully creative inventiveness of Valmiki’s imagination. 
The story of her lasciviousness is a cleverly contrived prelude 
to the story of the lustful abduction of Sita by Ravana and gives 
ample scope to the poet to make the best of a situation which 
could afford him an ample opportunity for a comic pourtrayal. 
Rama and Lakshmana crack jokes at her expense. The poet 
says that she had no humour in Her mental composition, (qft^Rfi 
faW'H—Aranya, XVIII, 13). He probably suggests that 
the cruel and egoistic Rakshasas were not capable of humour. 

There is nothing for adverse criticism in Lakshmana’s 
cutting off her nose and ears, whou she had tried to murder Sita. 
Rama told him. 

Wjtff | (Aranya, XVIII, 20). 

Earlier yet Lakshmana had meted out a similar punishment to 
Tataka. 

(Bala, XXVI, 18). 
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After jatayu’s # death, Lakshmana had a similar experience 
when a demoness named Ayomukhi who embraced Lakshmana 
and asked him to live with her. 

$fal: I 

(Aranya, LXIX, 17). 

It is to be noticed also that Surpanakha stooped to lying 
when she went to Ravana. She hid her love for Rama and told 
him about the beauty of Sita and said that she wanted to secure 
her for his harem and was disfigured by Lakshmana when she 
tried to do so. (See canto 34 of the Aranya Kanda). 

3. THE RIDDDE OF RAMA’S STEPPING BACK. 

The question is asked and debated why Rama stepped back 
during the battle with Khara, 

I (Aranya, XXX, 28). 

1 see nothing for explanation in a strategic retreat. Govinda- 
raja says that Rama stepped back as Khara came near with 
blood spurting from him and Rama wanted space to hurl the 
fatal arrow. 

4. THE RIDDLE OF THE GOLDEN DEER. 

It is asked how the divine Rama could not have seen through 
the disguise of Mareecha. The poet is not bothered by such 
metaphysical subtleties but proceeds with the magic of his 
imaginative creation. Mareecha’s disguise is a portion ot the 
unfolding of the drama of fate. See Aranya, XLIII, 22. 

5. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S ABDUCTION. 

In this matter Valmiki’s poetic art is admirable and his 
version has a refreshing naturalness. Later poets are puzzled 
by the need to reconcile the human and the divine aspects of 
the incarnation. In the Adhyatma Ramayana it is said that 
Rama asked Sita to disappear into the fire for a year, leaving a 
shadow Sita to be abducted by Ravana I Kambar makes 
Ravana remove Sita along with the ground upon which she stood 
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ancl without touching her. Bui Valunki takes a natural course 
and yet maintains the purity and nobility and divinity of Sita 
unimpaired. Sec Aranya, XLIX. 22 ; Kishkinda, XXXVII, 61. 
If there was only a shadow-Sita in Lanka, the scene of Sita’s 
entering the fire would lose all its poignancy. 

Even proceeding on the plane of divinity, the loftier view 
to take is that Sita herself willed to go to Lanka to see if Ravana 
would change his ways and avoid destruction at Rama’s hands, 
especially as Rama had sworn the death ol all evil-minded demons 
(Aranya, X, 17 to 19'. Why should all the inhabitants of Lanka 
die because of Ravana’s evil ways ? All of them were as much 

the children of the mother of the universe as any other children. 
Sita was Mercy Incarnate. 

Was not such a mission of mercy present to the mind of Sita 
when she pressed Rama to take her with him ? Was not her pre¬ 
sence the cause of the mild fate of Kakasura ? As already pointed 
out by me, her protection of the seekers of refuge was absolute 
and unconditional. It was she that took the most merciful view 
of erring and sinful beings ever recorded in literature. 

ifht m gm ^i srarefar i 

«f>l4 (Yuddha, CXVl, 4o). 

1 wonder if there was not a reference to her mission of softening 
hard and sinful hearts when she told Rama. 

nfasnfa pi 4)5^ | 

(Ayodhya, XXVII, 6). 

A minor riddle is why Lakshmana spoke in words of anger 
to Sita when she spoke scornfully to him as he refused to go away 
from his duty of protecting her even after hearing Mareecha’s 
simulated cries of “ Sita ” “ Lakshmana Some critics praise 
Kambar for the reverential way in which he makes Lakshmana 
address Sita even under such provocative language from her. 
But Valmiki’s as usual takes a more natural and human line, 
though Kambar’s approach, though a bit artificial, has a solemn 
beauty of its own. 
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6. THE RIDDLE OF JATAYU 

Jatayu makes his first appearance in the poem in Aranya, 
XIV, and promises to protect Sita. That he and SampSti could 
assume human forms is cle?r from KLhkindha, LX, 20. He is 
said to have been a comrade <.f Dasaratha. Thus Jatayu is no 
more a mere bird than Hanuman is a mere monkey. Valmiki 
keeps the story at a human level throughout by humanising God 
and by lifting some of the animals and birds to a human le.el. 
Rama performs Jatayu's obsequies and Sampathi offers an 
oblation of water to Jatayu’s waves. Valmiki says in two famous 
verses : 

m # i 

3f$3«I tfqr OT II 

(Aranya, LXVIII, 29, 30). 

The commentators take arq^rerf^^rf to mean Sanyasis or muktas. It 
may mean also those who die valiantly without turning back in a 
righteous battle. These also are said to go to paradise beyond 
the solar orb. 

qtagrPI |3: || 

Rama's reading of Jatayu’s character is natural and admirable 
and gives us the real key to Jatayu’s character and a real insight 
into Rama’s character as well. 

W' || 

(Aranya, LXVIII, 24). 

Sita’s embracing and weeping over the dying Jatayu is a natural 
and noble act for which the metaphysical explanations given by 
the commentators are not needed at all. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S GRIEF FOR SITA. 

It is often asked how, if Rama was incarmate Godhead, he 
could bewail and bemoan the abduction of Sita like an ordinary 
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man. The poet's mingling of the human and the divine angles 
of vision enables him to combine supreme poetry and supreme 
spirituality in a manner which is not seen in any other poet in 
the world in such a wonderful measure. Love in separation 
(Vipralambha singara) is the highest and most appealing aspect 
of love and Valmiki excels in its delineation. 


BOOK V 

Riddles in the Kishkindha Kanda. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF THE VANARAS AND 
THE RAKSHASAS AND OF KISHKINDHA 
AND LANKA. 

We would be doing violence to the genius of the poet if we 
regard the Vanaras and the Rakshasas as mere monkeys and 
demons. The poet says that b )th are Kamarupas and could 
assume human forms at will. He says about both that they 
know Maya and says further about the Vanaras that they are 
knowers of policy and are wise. 

(Bala, XVII, 3). 

See also Kishkindha, III, 2, IV, 9, XIX, 10; Yuddha, II, 14; 
LXX, 79; LXIX, 86, 84; CXXVIII, 19; CXXX, 42; CXXXI, 32; 
in regard to Vanaras. See Aranya, XVII, 22; XLVI. 2; XLIX; 
6; Yuddha XX, 14; XL, 27; XLIV, 39; XLVI, 9; LXV, 41, 
Uttara, XV, 9, in regard to Rakshasas. 

What is the secret of the art of the poet in making them 
like and yet unlike men. In the Madhuvana scene in Sundara 
X, 55, and elsewhere the simian traits are stressed. But in the 
Kishkindha Kanda the Vanaras are described as wearing fine 
garlands and clothes (XII, 15; XVI, 16; LVII, 26). Vali were 
a golden garland. His sibika (palanquin) was a marvel of art 
(Kishkindha, XXXVIIf, 10, 11, 12). Sugriva plighted comrade¬ 
ship with Rama before the God of Fire. He^ cremated Vali and 
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wore a wet cloth when he performed Vali’s obsequies. (Kishkinda 
XXV, 49, 50). Hanuman wore a white cloth when he first 
met Sita and was learned in Sanskrit Vedas and grammar (Sun- 
dara, XXXII, 1; Uttara, XXXVI, 46 to 48). He was also an 
expert in the medical science and knew precious herbs. In the 
Sundara Kanda Hanuman prayed to various gods before beginning 
his search for Sita. In the Uttarakanda (XL, 15 to 20) we are 
told about his devotion to God. Vali was devoted to Sandhya 
worship. How could mere monkeys have such traits ? We are 
told also about the fondness of the V^naras for wine (Kishkinda 
XXXIII, 7 ; XXXIV, 7). The Vanaras could sing and play many 
musical instruments (Kishkinda,XXVII, 27 ; XXXIII, 20). The 
coronation of Sugriva as described in Kishkindha, XXVI, is an 
exact counterpart of the coronation of Rama as described later 
on. The Vanaras lived in a fort and had flags and machines. 

In the case of Rakshasas also, we must remember that they 
were performers of elaborate yagas (sacrifices), though they tried 
to destroy the yagas of the Aryan sages. (Yuddha LVTI, 22; 
LXXIII, 17, 18). They had Ve lie chants before dawn (Aranya, 
XLVII, 13 ; Sundara, IV, 10, 12, 13; V, 9 ; XVIII, 2; Yuddha 
X, 8, 9, 16 ; LVII, 22 ; LXXIII, 17 , 20 ; LXXX, 11,16). Ravana 
is described as expert in Veda Vidya and swakanua. 

I (Yuddha, XCIII, 6a). 

Nay, he was cremated in accordance with the rites as laid down 
by the sages and the sastras. 

=* | (Yuddha, CXIV, 108). 

Lanka was the home of a very great and refined, though 
sensual and vicious and cruel civilisation. They had an un¬ 
bridled license in matters of food and sex- They had even 
cannibalistic tastes. They wallowed in sensuality and were 
given to cruelty for cruelty’s sake. 

afapmr J#r llf&ff ll (Sundara, IX, 29). 

Hanuman was wonderstruck at the glory of Ravana but felt that 
itwas only evil in unrighteous power. (Sundara, XLIX, 17 to 19). 

14 
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Nay, after describing Ravana’s harem, he called the life there the 
life of beasts. 

srcrror SffRRET ^3 | (Sundara, XI, 46). 

Thus the MZlyii theory has enabled the poet to pass over the 
gulf that would otherwise have been impassable between men and 
Vanaras and between men and Rakshasas. It enabled him to 
diversify his narrative by the introduction of Vanaras and 
Rakshasas without in any way lessening its human interest and 
value. 

It may be mentioned further that though Viradha was buried 
(Aranya, IV, 20, and 26), cremation was the rule in Kishkindha 
and Lanka. My view is that the Vanaras must have been an 
Aryan colony which settled down in South India and was cut off 
from their brethren in North India. There was no real racial 
difference between North India and South India. Valmiki uses 
the terms arya and anarya in terms of praise and blame like the 
English words noble and ignoble. In his hand? they have no 
racial implications at all. 

The North Indian Aryas (I use the term as it has been used 
till now) had settled in fertile lowlands and had achieved great 
progress but the early Aryan immigrants into South Tndia lived 
in the Central and Southern uplands and forest tracts. The 
Vanaras had only crude weapons. 

Very possibly Dandakaranya comprised the Maharashtra. 
Even to this day the religious Sankalpa (enumeration of place 
and time) at the commencement of a religious ceremony in 
Maharashtra says ; asmin Dandakaranya dese (in this Dandaka 
forest-tract). Nasik is shown as the ancient Panchavati of the 
Ramayana. The poem of Valmiki describes the Godavari river 
as adjoining Panchavati. The great scholar E. F. Pargiter says 
that “ Dandaka .... appears to have been a general name which 
comprised all the forests from Bundelkhand to the river Krishna” 
(page 231 etc. of the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1894). 
So far as Kishkindha is concerned, Valmiki’s poem clearly says 
that it was near Pampa, Tradition rightly identifies Kishkindha 
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with Aoegunii on the left bank of the Tungabhadra river. We 
are shown near Hainpi in the Bellary District in the Madras 
Presidency the Rishyamooka and Matanga hills. 

A very early Aryan colony had evidently settled itself in 
Lanka (Ceylon). Dharmakirti affirms the identity of Sinhala and 
Lanka. Probably Simhala was the name of the island and Lanka 
was the name of its capital city. Kadirgama in Ceylon is only 
Kartikoyagrama. There is a tradition that Subrahmanya slew 
TarakJsura there. In Skandapurana (Maheswara Khandam, 
Kutnarikakhandam, Chapter XXI, Verse 24) Tarakasura’s 
capital is said to have been near the seashore (K?famrf®«rqc.). 
Rama’s attack on Ravana was a later event. There is a tradition 
in Tamil literature that a portion of South India south of the 
Kumari river (49 nadus in all) were engulfed by the ocean. 
It is not unlikely that the western portion of Lanka also got sub¬ 
merged then. But the fact that Ceylon as it is now was Lanka 
and was an island adjoining India cannot be disputed at all. 
Ancient Tamil literature refers to Kodi (Dhanushkodi) and the 
ancient Tamil classic Silappadikaram refers to Karan (Khara) 
and Manimekalai refers to the building of Rama’s bridge and 
his destruction of Ravana. 

It is no doubt true that the Ramayana describes Lanka as 
being < ne hundred yojauas (800 miles) from the main land. But 
we cannot take this figure as one arrived at by any measurement. 
In Balakanda IV, 7, Ayodhya is said to have been 12 yojanas 
(96 miles) in length and 3 yojanas (86 miles) in width. Lanka 
is described in the poem as 100 yojanas long and 30 yojanas 
broad. (Yuddha, XXXIX, 20). 

Mr. N. S. Adhikari says in his Lankha of Ravana that 
Lanka was probably the present Sumatra. Mr. V. H. Vader 
thinks that it was the present Malaya Dwipa (Maldives). Very 
strangely Mr. M. V. Kibe propounds a theory that Lanka was a 
peak visible from Amarakantak, the source of the Narmada 
(Narbadda), and that the marsh surrounding it was described by 
the poet as the ocean. This is untenable as Valmiki describes the 
Vanara army as going southwards from Kishkinda to Mahejidra 
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and thence to Lanka. On the whole the identity between Lanka 
and Ceylon is undeniable. In the Tamil classic Silappadikaram. 
King Gajabahu of sea-girt Ceylon («(_«> [ 3ouijs&a) 

is said to have been present when King Cheran Senguttuvan 
built a shrine for Kannaki. This shows that Lanka was an island 
near the Chera territory. The Sinhalese were later Aryan 
immigrants into Ceylon. There were frequent intermarriages 
between Sinhalese Kings and the South Indian Kings. In the 
Devaraja Vihara built at Dainbulla by King Walagatnbahu about 
104 B.C. we lind the statues of Vishnu, Ganesa.. Kartikeya, 
Vibheeshana and Buduha! 

A doubt was sought to be cast upon the identity of Ceylon 
and Lanka by the fact that Bhaskararoya and Varahamihira say 
that the Ujjayini meridian (about 75° East Longitude) passed 
through Lanka. That line goes 300 miles west of Ceylon 
Bhaskararoya says also that Lanka was situated north of the 
equator. But it may be that long after the western portion of 
the old Lanka near India was destroyed by oceanic erosion as 
stated above there was another city of Lanka in the time of 
Bhaskararoya. it may be that what they recorded was only an 
approximation and not a verified fact. Anyhow their statement 
can in no way negate the identity of Ceylon and Lanka as proved 
by ancient literature and tradition. 

The Rakshasas were thus Aryan immigrants who settled in 
the fertile tract of Ceylon and built up a great civilisation. They 
had an outpost in Janasthana (Aranya, XXXI, 4). But they had 
become coirupted by egoism and luxury and sin, though they 
followed the rules of Kshatriya polity and Raja Dharma. (Sundara 
XLVIII, 14). Just as the culture of Ayodhya was based on 
Dharma (Bala, VI, 6), that of Lanka was based on Adharma 
(Sundara, XL1X, 18). 

This view would be assailed by those who wish to keep the 
Ratnayana quite apart from Indian history and believe in ogres 
and monkeys as such as well as by the protagonists of the theory 
of the Dravidian race. The latter forget that the Rakshasas of 
Lanka were Aryans as much as the population of North India 
and spoke Sanskrit and chanted the Vedas and performed the 
Vedic sacrifices. Ravana’s brother Kubera was one of the Aryan 
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gods. Indeed, Hanuman resolves not to speak to Sita in Sanskrit 
lest she should take him to be Ravana in disguise (Sundara, 
XXX, 18). He eventually spoke to her in the dialect (Kosala or 
Mithila dialect, possibly an ancestor of Hindi) known to her. See 
Sundara XXX, 19. The Rakshasas were expert bowmen and 
knew Asthras also. 

I may also refer to the tradition preserved by the great 
Tamil commentator Nachinarkiniar in his commentary on Thol- 
kapia Payiram and on Maduraikanji that Ravana invaded the 
Tamil country and that Agastya defeated him in a musical 
contest and made him go back beaten without a regular battle. 
The story is that Agastya’s song melted a rock and that Ravana 
got inprisoned in it when it hardened on the cessation of the song 
and that Ravana prayed to Agastya to release him and that the 
rock melted when the sage sang again and that then Ravana went 
away crest-fallen. 

We must not think that all the Rakshasas had hideous and 
unnatural forms or had many hea ls and hands. Indeed they 
are generally described as having human forms. In the Yuddha 
Kanda, XXXVII, 88 to 35, it is said that Rama asked the monkeys 
not to assume the form of man so that there would be seven men, 
(Rama and Lakshmana and Vibheeshana and his four followers) 
and to kill all the other persons with human forms (Rakshasas). 

2. THE RIDDLE OF HANUMAN. 

Govindaraja says that God Siva did not create a monkey as 
he was a friend of Rakshasas. 

gwiTCC—commentary on Bala, XVII, 16). But in Uttara, XVI, 
13 to 17, it is said that Ravana called Nandi (God Siva’s chief 
follower) as monkey-faced and that Nandi cursed him that 
Vanaras similar to him in prowess would destory him. That was 
why on seeing Hanuman, Ravana doubted if Nandi himself had 
come in that form. 

I (Sundara, L, 2, 3). 

A well-known verse often repeated about Hanuman says : 

Thus Hanuman had Siva’s amsa also. 
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3. THE RIDDLE OF VALI AND SUGREEVA. 

Rama’s seeking Sugreeva’s alliance was due to Kabandba’s 
direction. Kabandha told him that Sugreova was in exile and 
had his wife taken from him by Vali and was able to help him. 
The words (Aran ya, LXXXII, 2.) must have 

appealed to Rama most of all, as Rama’s mission was to punish 
Adharma and establish Dharma (Kishkindha, V, 27; NIII 24, 42). 
Two facts decided Rama’s choice. Vali took away Sugreeva’s 
wife and drove away Sugreeva and attempted to kill him though 
the latter prayed for pardon and protection and thus broke the 
law of Saranagathi (Kishkindha, X, 9, 26, 27). Hence the 
theory that Rama who was born in the Surya Vamsa sought the 
help of Sugreeva who was the son of Surya (Sun-God) and 
other explanations are not acceptable. 

The more difficult problem is why Vali did not aid Rama. 
Govindarajasaysthathedidsoby means of Sugreeva and Angada 
(commentary on Bala XVII, 9). This is not a convincing 
explanation as it does not tell us why Vali himself did not help 
Rama’s mission. Indeed he tells Rama that if Rama had told 
him about Sita he would have brought her at once or killed 
Ravana or brought him bound within one day. (Kishkinda, 
XVII, 47 to 49). Rama does not ansvver this at all. He knew 
that he did not need any one’s help to kill Ravana. (Yuidha 
XVI fl, 22, 23). This fact is an answer to the supposed 
saranagathi of Rama to Sugreeva. Rama wanted to show to 
the whole world that he was a friend of the good and a foe of 
the unrighteous. Vali’s alliance was not sought though he was 
much stronger than Sugreeva, and he was killed as he had 
committed two great sins, viz. lie was living in gross adultery 
and he had broken the law of saranagathi which was the divine 
vow of Rama (Yuddha, XVIII, 3). 

I think that Vali aided the mission of Rama in a negative 
way. Lanka was to suffer for Ravana’s sins. Vali’s death would 
be a tremendous lesson for Ravana and the latter might come to 
his senses and save himself and his people from Rama’s 
destructive wrath. Ravana was a puny being compared to the 
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mighty Vali. Vali paid with his life for his twofold sin to burn 
that lesson into Ravana’s mind. Sita Devi herself had gone to 
Lanka to warn and save. Was there not a similar and un¬ 
revealed motive behind Vali's action and fate ? In Aranya, XIX> 
59, he said that he desired death at Rama’s hands ( 3 # erawi 
Hanuman rubbed a terrible ltsson into Ravana ; s mind 
when he said as follows to Ravana: 

3RR: II (Sundara, LI, 11). 

Rama himself said that if Ravana came repentant and brought 
Sita, he would forgive him. (Yuddha, XVIII, 34). Nay, he 
sent the helpless Ravana back to Lanka to rest and reflect and 
come later. Could there not be a grand collective nation-wide 
saranSgathi of Lanka’s population headed by Ravana? What a 
glorious consummation it would have been ? 

I dissent from the degrading theory that Vali and Ravana 
entered into a pact of co-prosperity and co-proprietorship. 
(Uttara, XXXIV, 41). From the above verse it is sought to be 
inferred that both of them agreed to enjoy female captives and 
other possessions in common and that hence Vali was worthless 
for the purpose of getting back Sita. But as I have pointed out 
above, Vali told Rama that he could bring Sita and also bring 
Ravana bound or dead. Further, we cannot read into a formula 
of friendly alliance any co-proprietorship at all. We find such 
foimulae in the Rama-Sugreeva episode (Kishkindha, VIII, 7, 9) 
and in the Ravana-Nivatakavacha episode (Uttara, XXIIT, 13). 

There are two minor riddles in regard to Sugreeva. It 
is sometimes asked why, if Rama was God, he could not 
distinguish between Vali and Sugreeva on the first day. The 
commentators give all sorts of conjectures. But Valmiki takes 
a natural course. The brothers were engaged in a close personal 
combat and were very much alike. Where was the time to ask 
any one which was Sugreeva? So Rama asked Lakshmana to 
put a flowering Gajapushpa creeper round his neck on the next 
day (Kishkindha, XII, 39 to 42). The poet’s explanation is 
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natural and need not be and cannot be bettered. It is further 
asked why when Rama asked him if he knew Ravana's abode, 
Sugreeva replied that he did not know (Kishkindha, VII, 2). 
Here again the commentators give us all sorts of fantastic 
conjectures. What Sugreeva said was literally true. Though 
he had gone over the whole world when he fled from Vali’s 
attack, we had only a general hazy knowledge of Ravana and 
Lanka. Even that knowledge related to a past state of things. 
He wanted to ascertain the facts correctly and tell Rama. He told 
Angada to search for Sita with care in Lanka. See Kishkindha, 
VII, 3, 4. 


4. THE RIDDLE OF VALI VADHA. 

This is one of the most acutely debated of all the 
Ramayana riddles. It is no doubt true that the verse 

occurs twice when describing the going of Rama and Sugreeva 
to meet Vali (Kishkindha, XII, 1 ; XIV, 1). Vali also says to 
Rama : (Do, XVII, 15). Did Rama hide himself 

and slay Vali ? The word merely shows that Vali 

was absorbed in his personal battle with Sugreeva and did not 
notice Rama (Do, XVII, 19, 45, 46). , The verses in Kishkindha, 
XIX, 9, 12, show that Rama hurled many arrows at the trees 
and rocks hurled by Vali at Sugreeva. In XIX, 12, the word 
wnisN would go with and Rfar: in that case. 

fwH *Frrf*i«t fogsrai faster i 

fafanfcET: II 

It is also important to remember that in the Moola Rama¬ 
yana it is stated, enfforffrng# (Bala I, 69). Rama himself 
says in Kishkindha, XII, 37. 

Ahava means battle. Rama says to Vali himself. 

(Kishkindha, XVIII, 42)- 
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Govindaraja says that “ battle ” means “ battle ’ between 
Sugreeva and Vali. Was Rama in hiding and did he hurl his 
deadly arrow while being under cover ? Hanuman says : 

S ^ I (Sundara, I, Lll). 

It seems to me that we must take a view which would 
reconcile all the statements in the poem and would be consistent 
with Rama’s character. We are not bound to stick to a view 
simply because it is old. As Kalidasa says, we must not accept 
a view simply because it is old or new but we must investigate 
it and arrive at the correct view u!—Malavikagni- 

mitra). Rama met all his foes in open combat, I shall show 
presently that the Arthabalam theory has no basis at all. The 
word Ahava gives the clue. Rama was in the open but Vali was 
engrossed in his combat with Sugreeva and did not notice Rama. 

I may point out that though in Kishkindha, XIX, 9, Tara 
says that Rama hurled many arrows at Vali, yet this may have 
been due to her not having seen the combat as an eye-witness. 
She herself refers only to one arrow in Kishkindha, XIX, 19. 
The Vanaras were present at the battle (see Kishkindha, XIX 15). 
They say in XIX, 12, that Rama arrested and pierced with his 
arrows the trees and stones hurled by Vali at Sugreeva. The 
fatal shaft hurled at Vali by Rama was only one (Kishkindha, 
XIV, 10 ; XIVII, 12). 

Thus I hold that Rama was not in hiding but was in open 
ground but Vali being full of his insane hatred of Sugreeva and 
being engrossed in his ruthless combat with him did not observe 
him, though the trees and rocks hurled by him were crashing 
ineffectually- In Kishkindha, XVII, 46, he says to Rama: 

In the Tika Siromani it is said that the word adrishya means 
that “ you were before me but I did not see you as I was under 
the influence of drink The combat was fast going against 
Sugreeva. 

faRWq im: g§ft§: || 


15 
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imt 3fl§ ?ST SfaTC** | 

(Kishkindha, XVI, 30, 31). 

Rama had no option but to let loose the deadly shaft. Other¬ 
wise Sugreeva, whom he had sworn to protect and who had 
been deeply wronged by Vali, would have been killed before 
his very eyes. If, on the other hand, he openly challenged 
Vali to battle and a regular battle ensued between them and 
Vali began to give way before Rama’s superior and invincible 
might, the warriors of Kishkindha would have rushed up and a 
general slaughter of the good VSnaras would have become inevi¬ 
table. That is why the poet describes Rama as delaying and 
hesitating and as looking at the arrow holding it in his hands to 
aim and hurl it at Vali. Rama did not hide himself. Nor did he 
engage himself in a direct battle with Vali. He protected 
Sugreeva by obstructing with his arrows the stones and trees 
which, hurled by Vali, would have killed Sugreeva who had 
already become weak and dispirited in the combat, and then 
hurled a deadly and destructive arrow at Vali and killed him 
when there was no other way of protecting Sugreeva. This view 
is supported by the following vene in the Ramopakhytina in 
the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata : 

frier m m II 

What then,, is the meaning of the earlier description 
? If seems to me that when Sugreeva and Rama 
went to Kishkindha, they went through forest tracks so that 
Vali might not mobilise his entire army to lesist Rama. Vali 
could solely tackle Sugreeva. But he had been told by Tara 
that Rama was an incomparable warrior. 

m inRrrfrft^frm: n 

(Kishkindha, XV, 18). 
ifror Wfa || (Kishkindha, XV, 21). 

If, therefore, Rama and Sugreeva sent a joint open challange to 
VaJi, there would have been an immense carnage of the good 
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Vanaras. So they went quietly up to Kishkindha and Sugreeva 
alone challenged Vali. 

I therefore think that the old view that Rama was in hiding 
when he killed V^ali and the recent view that Rama fought an 
open battle with Vali after challenging him are not correct. 
Rama was in the open and hurled his arrow openly in the sight 
of all at Vali after much hesitation, though Vali blinded by his 
insensate hatred of Sugreeva and his being totally engrossed in 
his personal combat with Sugreeva did not see Rama who was 
visible to all. I have already referred to Kishkindha, XVIII, 59, 
which shows that Vali expected that at some time or other 
Rama’s arrow would lay him low and that he was ready for such 
an end. 

The Ardhabala theory is that the golden garland given by 
Indra to Vali had the power of taking away half Hie strength of 
the enemy who met Vali in open combat and conferring it on 
Vali who could thus have his own strength and one-half of his 
enemy’s strength and would be thus irresistible to all. But there 
is no authority for this theory. If it were true, would Sugreeva 
dare to challenge Vali at all to open combat ? Nay, Sugreeva 
wore it in his battle with Kumbhakarna. It had no such result 
then. Further, it it had such pov» er, Indra himself could have 
used that power himself against Havana. All that Valmiki says 
that it was a source of longevity and power and auspiciousness. 
(Kishkindha, XI, 39; XVI, 18; XVII, 5; XXII, 15; XXIII, 28). 

The reasons for Vali’s death are given by Rama himself 
and there is no need for learned men to resort to subtle and 
roundabout explanations in their foolish wisdom. Rama’s reply 
to Vali is that Vali lived in adultery with his brother's wife and 
that under the then law the punishment for such offence was 
death and that the territory was subject to Bharata’s suzerainty 
and was governed by such law. He then said : 
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This means that God knows all the hidden sins ol man and that 
God’s law is inscrutable. The highest laws are the moral law 
and the law of protection and forgiveness and Vali had broken 
both and had to die. 

Vali was satisfied with the justice meted out him and prayed 
for forgiveness. 

* ^ tfsfrraftara: I 

(Kishkindha, XVIil, 46). 

ff 51ISII =* %r ^ II 

(Kishkindha, XVIII, 54). 

^ | (Kishkindha, XVIII, 69). 

T5r2l is equally convinced about Rama’s justice and shows a 
comprehension of Rama’s divinity which was beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the others (Kishkindha, XV, 19, 20; XX, 10, 11; 
XXIV, 31,32). Angada was satisfied. But we keep up an 
endless dispute about the Vali episode. The highest lessons of 
Rama's life are purity and mercy and Vali broke those supreme 
laws. Rama could forgive minor transgressions but not the 
transgressions of the highest laws of life. 

6. THE RIDDLE OF TARA 

T5r3 is described as one of the Pancha Kanyakas like 
Ahalya, whom I have discussed above. Valmiki describes her 
as Vali's devoted wife and as being a woman of purity and piety 
and perfection. Vali says of her : 

^ *r%r: n 

arfafcl I 

^ II 

(Kishkindha, XXII, 12, 13). 

Thus she had a keen discerning mind and considerable fore¬ 
sight and capacity to deal with sudden and serious situations 
and her judgement in regard to men and things and events was 
faultless and her forecasts and opinions were never falsified 
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by events. No doubt she lived with Sugreeva when he and she 
thought that Vali was killed by Dundubhi and she married 
Sugreeva after Vali’s death. But widow marriage was not 
forbidden and she was faithful to her marriage vows. 

Maheswara Theertha quotes some verses in his commentary 
on Kishkindha, XXII, la, to the effect that she was an apsaras 
born at the time of the churning of the milky ocean, that 
Sushena seized her left hand and Vali her right hand, and that 
the gods decided that she was to be regarded as the daughter of 
Sushena and was to be the wife of Vali. 

Wti&H wj 11 

Tara’s greatest merits were her realisation of Rama’a being 
an incarnation and her admiration of Rama’s peerless qualities. 

(Kishkindha, XXIV, 31). 

fsRcl: ftg: | 

(Kishkindha, XV, 19, 20). 

In fact she expressly perceives and praises Rama’s divine glory. 

(Kishkindha, XXIV, 32). 

6. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S NOT SEEKING 
THE AID OF THE KINGS IN 
SOUTH INDIA. 

Rama had made a vow never to go into any village or town 
as he had agreed to live in a forest for 14 years. In fact when 
Hanuman requested him to come into Kishkindha he refused to 
do so. (Kishkindha, XXVI 9). He sought the aid of the semi* 
civilised Aryan king living in a forest to destroy the ruthless and 
powerful and vicious Aryan king of Lanka. A strange 
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episode occurs in Uttara, XXXVIII. Bharata had gathered 
various kings aud their armies to help Rama to get Sita back. 
Rama thanks them and asks them to return to their homes 
(verses 23 to 26). Rama established a righteous rule in Lanka 
and established a link between his own kingdom and the 
kingdoms of Rishkindha and Lanka and uplifted them to a 
higher level of life. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF THE SEARCH FOR SITA. 

Evidently Sugreeva sent search parties in all the four 
directions because Ravana's sway was world—wide and none 
could be sure as to where he had incarcerated Sita. 

8. THE RIDDLE OF SWAYAMPRABHA. 

The Swayamprabha episode enabled the poet to give a 
splendid delineation of a gorgeous wonder of nature and to 
teach certain vital truths of political and moral life. 

9. THE RIDDLE OF THE VINDHYA AND 
MAHENDRA. 

Rama went into the Dandaka forest and lived in various 
hermitages for ten years (Aranya, XI, 26 to 28) and then went to 
Panchavati and then to Rishkindha. Chapter XL1 of the 
Rishkindha Kanda shows that the southern search party was 
assigned as the region of search the tract between the Vindhya 
mountain and the Mahendra mountain. Among the rivers in 
this stretch of land are stated the Narmada, the Godavari, the 
Krishnaveni, the Kaveri and the Tamraparni. The Mahendra 
mountain is discribed as being partly on the shore of the 
ocean and partly in the ocean (attFrrat Hfifaq;— Kishkindha, XLI, 
20, 21). When describing the march of Rama and the Vanara 
forces the poet describes the Sahya and Malaya ranges and the 
Mahendra hill and the Vela Vana and then the southern ocean. 
(Yuddha, IV, 72 to 100). 

We have therefore to consider why it is said in the 
Kishkindha Kanda that Swayamprabha led the Vmaras out of 
her cave to the foot of the Vindhyas and the shore of the 
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southern ocean and why SampSthi is said to have met them 
there. (Kishkindha, XLVIII, 2; XLIX, 15, 22 ; L, 8 * I, 
LVII, 23, 24; LXII, 12). These passages show that Swayam- 
prabha's cave was at one end of the Vindhyas and at the 
termination of the Dandaka forest and near the seashore. 
(Kishkindha, LIII, 15, 16). Govindaraja says : 

This shows that the ancients regarded the North Indian 
hills as spurs of the Himalayas and South Indian hills 
as spurs of the Vindhyas. The poet says that SampSithi 
emerged from a cave in the Vindhyas and saw the Vanaras 
(Kishkindha, LVI, B). Sampathi told them that Lanka was 
100 yojanas from his cave (Kishkindha, LVII, 20). Sampathi, 
further, told them that his son SupSrsva told him that he was 
at the entrance of the cave in the Mahendra mountain when he 
met Ravanaand Sita. He then described his sunward flight along 
with Jatayu and his fall on the Vindhya mountain near the 
shore of the southern ocean while Jatayu fell in Janasthana near 
Panchavati. (Kishkindha, LX, 4, 7; LXI, 16). From there the 
Vanaras went to the Mahendra mountain on the seashore 
(Kishkindha, LXI, 16; LXIII, 15; LXIV, 4). From there 
Hanuman leaped to the Lamba hill in Lanka. Thus SampEthi’s 
cave was near the seashore and near the Mahendra mountain and 
opposite to Lanka. I think that the poet regarded the South 
Indian mountain ranges as continuations or spurs of the 
Vindhyas. 

Mr. Pargiter suggests another solution and says that as there 
were two Mahendra mountains there were two Vindhya moun¬ 
tains and that one Vindhya mountain was near the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula (Pages 259 to 261, journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1894). But in Kishkindha, LV1II, 7, Sam¬ 
pathi says that he fell when his wings were burnt by the sun’s 
beams and that he finally landed on the Vindhya mountain. He 
says also that the Vindhya mountain is on the shore of the 
southern ocean (Kishkindha, LX, 4, 7). 
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10. THE RIDDLE OF ANGADA'S REVOLT. 

I have dealt with this incident when describing the charac¬ 
ter of Angada in the first part of this work. In describing the 
events between the emergence out of Swayamprabha’s cave 
and the contact with Sampathi, the poet introduces Angada’s 
revolt. The incident gives him an occasion to reveal human 
character and political life. At the same time the poet shows 
how the idea of establishing a V&nara Raj away from Kishkindha 
occurred to Angada only when a mood of despondency over¬ 
powered him and he felt that if they returned to Sugreeva 
alter the time limit fixed for the completion of the search 
and reported their failure in their mission, he would punish 
them with death. Thus the poet is enabled to reveal the tc- 
cesses of the human heart and the mysteries of political 
ambition without in any way soiling and degrading Angada’s 
character. 

11. THE RIDDLE OF HANUMAN’S LEAP. 

It is often asked how Hanuman could have leapt a distance 
of 100 yojanas. It is urged also that the distance between the 
coasts of India and Lanka is far less than 100 yojanas. It 
seems to me that in matters of poetical enhancement and 
embellishment, we must not take the figures given by poets as 
a basis for the solution of a mathematical equation, any more 
than we are to take the age of 60,000 years for Dasaratha as that 
exact period of time. The poet’s suggestion is that Hanuman 
had the eight yogasiddhis ( anima , ma/iima, gartma, laghima, 
pmptth , pr«k~tmyam, isitvam , vasitvam), and could therefore 
accomplish yogic feats which are far above and beyond the 
capacity of ordinary mortals: 

to swrarc JTirg^ sptpt aisft n 

(Kishkindha, LXVII, 50). 

^ 933^3 II (Sundara, I, 60). 

Site || (Sundara, I, 37). 

(Sundara, XXXVII, 34;. 
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Mr. C. N. Metha’s view in The Flight of Hanuman that 
Hanuman must have travelled in a mono aeroplane and that 
he must have burnt Lanka with incendiary bombs which he must 
have carried in his aeroplane has no real merit. It is an odd 
mixture of the old and the new and has no basis at all. Accord¬ 
ing to him Mahendragiri is somewhere (Heaven knows where) 
between Puri and Vizagapatam, Mainaka is Malacca or Anda- 
man-Nicobar islands, and Surasa Naga Mata is Sumatra and 
Java. Mr. Metha thinks further that Hanuman flew also over 
Bali and other islands, that Simhika is New Guinea, and that 
Lumbagiri is in Australia, somewhere near the Australian 
Alps ! His flight of fancy is even more astonishing than that of 
Hanuman! 


BOOK VI 

Riddles in the Sundara Kanda. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF HANUMAN’S 
MESSENGERSHIP. 

It is asked whether Hanuman was sent as one in a search 
party or as a message-bearer or as an ambassador. Rama gave 
him his ring and gave it to Sita as a token (abhijnana). Sugreeva 
asked him to search. He said also: 

to ii 

(Kishkindha, XLIY, G. 7). 

This shows that, as he referred to Hanuman’s power of timely 
thought and speech and action and naya (political vision and 
wisdom), he asked Hanuman to act as a plenipotentiary. Rama 
also took a similar view (see Kishkindha, XLIV, 8 to 14). He 
knew him already as an able ambassador from Sugreeva. Hanu¬ 
man gave the ring to Sita and got from her her message and the 
Choodamani and then decided to have audience with Ravana 
and give him sound advice. (Kishkindha, XLI, 1, 2). He wanted 
also to see if the Rakshasas could be converted to pacifism 
and righteousness (Kishkindha XLI, 4). See also Sundara, XLI, 
16 
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5 to 9; L, 15. Vibheeshana treats him as a dootn (ambassador) 
and tells Havana that a doota should not be killed. Ravana also 
agrees. Rama and Sugreeva wholly approve of Hanuman’s 
doings in Lanka. (Yuddha, I, 7). 

2. THE RIDDLE OF ASOKAVANA. 

Why did Ravana keep Sita in the Asokavana outside his 
palace ? Ravana’s character was a strange mixture of lust and 
cruelty on the one hand and of refinement and nobility on the 
other hand. Valmiki’s art consists in showing what a blend all 
of us—excepting God incarnate as Rama and his brothers and 
Sita Devi—are of the high and the low in human nature. Ravana 
no doubt tells Sita: 

smf israt q§*iq qqsiq: i 

q*rq qr qisfari ww qr n (Sundara, xx, a). 

He had raped some women and received curses from them. He 
was accumulating a heavy load of sins by his lust and hate and 
greed. But the poet points out also that many women accepted 
him as their lord because of his heroism and his qualities, as I 
shall show below later on. He was infatuated with Sita’s beauty 
but wanted her to be his willing queen. He kept her outside his 
harem but in his Asoka garden. The Asokavana seems to have 
been a regular feature in every palace in those days. It is said 
in the Uttara Kanda that after attending to public business 
Rama used to retire to his Asoka Vana (Uttara, XLII, 1). 

3. THE RIDDLE OF THE RING 

Valmiki’s description of the episode of the ring is rightly 
regarded as one of the marvels of poesy. He uses the word 
AbhijnSna in regard to its entrustment to Hanuman to be given 
to Sita. 

m qq: sftq: sqrct^itfqqq I 
irsrgsqf: vim: n 
sftq <qi ff&s 5 R$fqprr i 

(Kishkindha, XLIV, 12, 18). 
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Govindaraja says that though Rama had given away all his 
possessions as gifts when he went into exile, he retained only 
the ring above said. Probably it was given to him by Janaka 
as a present at the time of his marriage. Or it was his own. 
He was wearing it always on his small finger. Govindaraja 
suggests also that it was possibly a ring given by Rama to Sita 
and taken by him sportively from her. The former is the likelier 
and more natural explanation. The poet says later : 

(Sundara, XXXVI, 4). 

Govindaraja has a rather psychologically elaborate explanation 
about the way in which the ring brought Rama’s image before 
Sita’s eyes! Rama sent it as an abhijnan i or means of recogni¬ 
tion. It was from this word and from this episode that Kalidasa 
received his inspiration for the name and the basic key-idea of 
his greatest play. 

4. THE RIDDLE OF HANGMAN’S 
LANGUAGE TO SITA. 

Valmiki seerns to be of opinion that Hanuman, who was 
evidently not only a master of the perfections of Sanskrit but 
also of many local dialects, spoke in the language which must 
have been the ordinary spoken tongue in either Kosala or 
Mithila. As she was in an agitated slate of mind and had been 
alternately coaxed and threatened by REvana, Hanuman was 
anxious that she should not suspect him to be Ravana or one of 
his emissaries. Hanuman says that if he spoke to her in Sanskrit 
like a Brahmin she would become frightened thinking him to be 
R&vana in disguise and that he must therefore speak in a 
dialect familiar to her ear. 

tftai Ftar fa ii 
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m RRifad tm nR^rofttor n 

'O 

(Sundara Kanda, XXX, 17, 18, 19). 

Govindaraja says : 

m mim ^s^rcf&T-F^srf^ i 

i 13 ^rjwmr sqfffci ftfs^Ns i 

Maheswara Tcertha says : 

JTtaWnrqsfr sjrsr ?tom#R ni3'Pir'ft 5 r ftf&rcffiK I 

Tilaka says : 

33«RRten«iT anwir&iforiH i 

Thus Hanuinan must have talked to Sita in some dialect then 
current in Kosala or Mithila—probably an ancestor of the 
modern Hindi language. Professor Jacobi’s view that Manushi 
Sanskruta is vulgar Sanskrit as opposed to the Sanskrit of the 
Sishtas has no real basis and is opposed to Govindaraja’s view 
as described above. 

5. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S ORNAMENTS. 

I have already shown how the distinction between Subha- 
bharana (auspicious ornaments which must be always worn by a 
married women) and bltogabharana (extra ornaments) is not well- 
founded. In the Asoka Vana, Sita wore only a few Subhabharanas 
and wore an old dress which was tar from clean and fine and 
bright (ufowfair —Kishkindha, XV, 18). She hung the other 
ornaments on the brauches of the tree under which she sat and 
Hanuman says that they shone on those branches. The poet says 
that she wore Karnaveshlai (Kundalas), Svadamshtras (orna¬ 
menting one side of ear) and bangles. But these were not 
cleaned well and were dirty and dark. Hanuman noted also 
that he did not find on her person or on the branches of the tree 
the jewels which Sita had cast down from the aerial car and 
which fell on the Rishyamuka hill. He noted also that the 
portion of the upper garment in which those jewels were tied up 
was bright a:.d fine whereas the cloth worn by Sit i in Asoka 
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Vana was dirty and unattractive as it had been worn for many 
months. 

I^Kf cRf I 

q q gqfaq^ i 
qfafqgqfforfor s^qrqqqifq q ii 

m] q I 

qifq qq^q^q^ II 
qqqrR^qrfq qpit i 
qi*qqq qr q#nft qtftqifa q m* n 
<ftq qjqspiffq q*q qgrqq §qq i 
qqftq qqrq^R q^ se gqqfc: n 
gqqrfq q gt?qift ssrfq q*qtq^ I 
arqlqiq^f^i srcqfor q#q q 11 
0 fq^qqtrq; qqq %sqq^ i 
qqrsfq qq qg$ qqr qlqq^qR n 

(Sundara, XV, 41 to 47), 

She took the Choodamani out of her cloth and gave it to 
Hanuman. He was then of a diminutive size and wore it on one 
of his thin fingers. It had been given to Sita by Kama's parents 
at the time of her marriage and it would remind him of them 
and of her. 

qq\ qsrqq gqqr f^q gqq n 
s^qt qqqRfq q|qr ig*^ q*1 1 
qqt qtd qfcrcqqgqqg n 
aipqr qtqqimq qsR n 

(Sundara, XXXVni, 69, 70). 

*rfSr g m qqt I qqiqr qqrfcqfci | 

qq^qT qq q qqt ^qqi q n 

(Sundara, XXXIX, 2). 
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6. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S FRIENDS IN LANKA. 

In Sundara, XXII, 10, 1L, the poet says that the young 
women who belonged to the Deva and Gandharva species and 
who, having been enslaved by R3vana, accompanied him when 
he went to see Sita, comforted her when R3vana uttered 
terrible threats to her. In Canto XXVII, the poet refers to 
Trijata’s prophetic dream of Rama’s victory and Rivana’s death. 
Govindaraja says—though Vairniki does not say so—that Trijata 
was Vibheeshana’s daughter. In Sundara, XXXVII, 11, Sita 
says that Vibheeshna’s wife Sarama sent her elder daughter Anala 
to inform her that Ravana would not heed Vibheeshna’s advice 
to send back Sita to Rama. The poet says in Canto XXXIII of 
the Yuddha Kanda that when Sita was in agony on seeing the 
fictitious Rama's head cut off by Vidyujjitwa, Sarama comforted 
her. From Uttara, XII, 24, we learn that Sarama was 
Vibheeshna’s wife. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF THE CROW EPISODE. 

In the 88th canto of the Sundara Kanda, we find this 
episode narrated by Sita to Hanuman in response to his request 
for an Abhijnana or token. 

ft Wi II 

(Sundara, XXXVIII, 10). 

It seems to me that she narrated that episode to suggest that 
she knew that the mission of mercy was the dearest of all 
missions to Rama. (Sundara, XXXVIII, 41). She calls that 
incident as (the best token). See Sundara, XXXVIII, 12, 

I have already stated that Sita’s going to Lanka was to turn the 
hearts of Ravana and his subjects into righteous ways. 

The crow was Jayantha, who was Indra’s son (Sundara, 
XXXVIII, 28). Why did he behave as he did ? As in the 
case of Vali, Jayantha's action was to purify Ravana and save 
Lanka, as Rama wanted a reformed Ravana rather than a 
slaughtered Ravana. By the terrible Brahm3sthra in a blade 
of grass which pursued him through the worlds and from which 
pone could save him, Rama’s peerless power was made known 
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to the whole world. Rama's mercy also was equally made 
known. 

(Sundara, XXXVIII, 38). 

The poet’s wonderful art is seen in his not introducing the 
episode in its natural place, viz. the Ayodhya Kanda, as the 
incident took place in Chitrakoota. By introducing it into the 
Sundara Kanda in a reminiscent mood of reverie and with the 
loving purpose of cheering and reassuring a disconsolate lover, 
it becomes full of artistic beauty and emotional value and 
significance. 


8. THE RIDDLE OF MANASSILA. 

This second secret episode known only to herself and Rama 
was communicated by to her to Hanuman as another token. 
The poet does not describe it elaborately but leaves it with a 
deft and delicate and suggestive touch. When narrating the 
Lanka events to his companions, Hanuman does not explicitly 
refer to the two episodes because they were meant for Rama’s 
ears alone. He merely said : 

^ *TT £ 1 (Sundara, LVIII, 102). 

He refers very very briefly to the two episodes when he speaks to 
Rama, probably because there were many persons present then. 
(Sundara, LXV, 22, 28). Evidently the poet’s artistic feeling 
made him think that such a secret amorous act as that relating to 
the Manassila tilaka (a sportive decoration on Sita's cheek, is best 
described by a delicate and suggestive touch leaving the 
imagination to do the rest. It was evidently from this stroke of 
art that Kalidasa took his idta of the mention of the fawn and 
the creeper by Sakuntala to stimulate Dushyanta’s dormant 
memory. 

9. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S PRAYER TO AGNI. 

The episode of the most moving and beautiful prayer of 
Sita to the fire-god not to burn Hanuman but to be cool and 
pleasant to him —Sundara, LIII, 28 to 81) is one of 
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the marvels of the world’s literature. The virtue of a Pati- 
vrata makes her words come to pass like the yogic power of a 
yogi, as God fulfils the words of both. And yet the purity 
which could make fire cool to devotees could make it deadly and 
destructive a hundredfold to evil-doers. See Sundara, XXII, 
20; LI, 36. 


BOOK VII 

Riddles in the Yuddha Kanda. 

1. THE RIDDLE OF VIBHEESHANA 

Vibheeshana is depicted by the poet as a pure-souled 
dhartnic person and a devotee of God. (Uttara IX, 39; X, 31 
to 35). When Ravana wanted to punish Hanuman with death, 
Vibheeshana gave him righteous counsel.Surpanakha calls Vibhee¬ 
shana as a Dharmatma and as being without RSkshasa doings. 

Wfan I (Aranya, XVII, 24). 

Vibheeshana pressed Ravana again and again to return Sita to 
Rama. The poet calls his advice as salutary and weighty and 
soft and argumentative (%a Yuddha X, 28) and 

says that he was equal in wisdom to Brihaspati. (Yuddha, 
XV, 1.) He forsook Ravana only when the latter rejected his 
advice and threatened him with death. When Indrajit taunted 
him later with desertion (Yuddha, LXXXVII, 13), Vibheeshanan 
said in reply that his nature revolted against unrighteousness. 
Vibheeshana had to side with Ravana or leave Lanka. He chose 
the latter course as the only noble and inevitable alternative. 

It is wrong to say that he went to Rama to get the king- 
ship of Lanka. Let us see his own words before the war council 
and after it. 

gsriajr ^ ira: II 

fsR n 

(Yuddha, XVII, 14, 15). 
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iffarRI m foflfa R R I 
*RjR *1 sftfta R 1^ ^ II 

(Yuddha, XIX, 4, 6). 

I do not say that he came an ascetic or a yogi seeking personal, 
salvation. But he had come away from the land of un¬ 
righteousness to the land of righteousness. I believe that he 
knew that Rama was God’s incarnation. Ido not think that, 
when Mandodari and Malyavan and even Ravana felt and said 
so, the righteous and wise and discerning Vibheeshana would 
have been unaware of the truth. 

The war council episode is the poet’s way of depicting the 
military and political aspects. Rama and Hanuman knew the, 
purity of his motives but the other war chiefs were full of 
suspicion. Each is right from his angle of vision and has his 
say in the best interests of the army. Hanuman supports him 
on grounds of truth and justice but does not say a word about 
Vibceshana’s help to him in Lanka, lest his advocacy should 
lose its force by any suspicion of selfish support by way of 
requital for past favours. In his final summing up Rama looks 
at the matter first from the angle of Niti (political policy) and 
then from the higher angle of the divine law of mercy. Rama’s 
reference to Vibheeshana as tfszrefeft ^ (Yuddha, XVIII, 13) 
is merely an attempt to look at the matter from Sugreeva’s own 
standpoint without flatly contradicting him. He then revealed 
his superhuman might and superhuman grace and laid down the 
divine law of mercy. The poet calls this speech the Subhatara 
Vclkya (higher gospel). 

<R: | 

^ *R 3R>: || 

falNR ^R^IR I 

(Yuddha, XVIII, to ^3} * 


17 
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3W *W II 

«rn(^4 ff^re h*q | 

m §*fa qfr ^ to; m*i n 

(Yuddha, XVIII, 33, 34). 
Sugreeva then felt the force of the higher law in his heart and 
brought Vibheeshana. It was Rama that made Lakshmana 
crown Vibheeshana king of Lanka while yet on this 6hore of the 
ocean. Vibheeshana said that he had totally given up Lanka 
(iftapwr) and come to Rama as his Lord and Saviour. He did 
not come as a deserter from a king to the rival king. He came 
to the Lord of Mercy and Righteousness and Salvation for Grace. 
In the language of the Gita (VII, 16), though he may have started 
as an artha or artharihi , he sought grace as a jnani. 

enaf ^ | 

It was Rama that pressed the kingship of Lanka on him so that 
a righteous sovereignty may replace an unrighteous sovereignty, 
just as God put the burden of empire on Dhruva who sought 
only salvation. 

When afterwards Vibheeshana refers to the loss of his 
kingship frraiwqq l o n —Yuddha, L, 18, 19) and when Sugreeva 
tells him that he would surely rule over Lanka (Yuddha, L, 21), 
they refer only to his duty to govern a righteous empire as 
ordered by Rama. Finally, when Rama ascended to Paradise, 
he took Sugreeva with him but commanded Vibheeshana to rule 
over Lanka as long as the sun and the moon and the earth 
existed and not to say even a single word more but to worship 
the image of God given to him by himself. (See Uttara, CVIIl, 
27 to 32). 

Thus in addition to treating the Vibheeshana Saranagati 
episode as a scripture of devotion—which it certainly is—we can 
also get inspiration from it by treating it as a human document 
and as a study in social and political realism and in a code of 
lofty ethics and refined manners. Rama not only spoke and 
acted as God but evoked the divine in all the beings around and 
about hint. 
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2. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA’S PRAISE OF BHARATA 

AND HIMSELF TO LAKSHMANA. 

When discussing the propriety of accepting Vibheeshana 
as a refugee and protecting him, Rama says thus looking at 
Lakshmana while intending his reply for Sugreeva. 

si sq srcatm i 

*1 % W- iid *r II 

(Yuddha, XVIII, 15). 

This is a most natural and appropriate sentiment which is per¬ 
fectly suited to the occasion. Vibheeshana had come for grace 
and Sugreeva and others said that he should not be accepted 
for many reasons including the reason that he was a self-seeker 
seeking to get the Kingdom of Lanka for himself. Rama was right 
in replying that there could be no brothers like Bharata. Bharata 
renounced the kingdom which his father gave him. There was 
no such question in the case of Lakshmana. There was no 
question of any superiority or inferiority as between Bharata and 
Lakshmana in respect of fraternal qualities. It is sometimes said 
that Lakshmana was not mentioned as a model of brotherliness 
because Rama said to him that Lakshmana was like a father to 
him. No doubt Rama told him 

fdtn ^ I 

m swkr farm || (iranya, XV, 29). 

But that praise of Lakshmana’s pure unselfish “ paternal ” affec¬ 
tion for him has nothing to do with the present occasion. 

The explanation given by Theertha and Tilaka as to why 
Rama said that there was no ideal son like unto himself is far¬ 
fetched. They say that there is no element of boasting if one 
describes facts. 

But what Rama says is: “There is no father’s son like me*’ 
i.e. There is no other son with such a father. Rama is tfdt boast* 
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mg about his filial affection but praising Dasaratha's paternal 
affection. Govindaraja says : 

, ffff: Rdf | 

i 

He refers to his uniqueness as being such a father’s son. 

3. THE RIDDLE OF NALA SETU. 

The description found in Canto XXII of the Yuddha 
Kanda about the construction of the Nala Setu is interesting. 
The poet says that the Vanaras filled the sea between the main¬ 
land and the island with trees and rocks, carrying some by 
yantras or engines (Yuddha, XXII, 59), and that these were tied 
up with grass and creepeis and twigs and that the bridge was 
completed in five days. 

§5*^ II (Yuddha, XXII, 76). 

It is said by the geographers of to-day that there were a number 
of natural submarine rocks extending from the mainland and 
possibly forming a continuation of the Mahandra range and 
jutting from the sea which is shallow there. It is not unlikely 
that the interspaces of shallow water between the rocks were 
fitted with trees and rocks hurled into the same. This is pfoved 
by the following words of Varuna to Rama. 

' tfair m ii 

(Yuddha, XXII, 28). 

I have already stated in the earlier part of this volume that the 
figure 100 yojanas is possibly a poetic exaggeration. Some of the 
VSfnaras are said to have crossed the intervening sea by aerial 
.flight but most of them walked over the Nala Setu and crossed 
oyer to Lanka. 

4. THE RIDDLE OF THE TWO COUNCILS OF WAR. 

I have already described above Rama’s Council of war* 
I have shown herein how Rama respected his comrades in arms 
and appreciated their view-points without surrendering his 
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convictions. He imparted also a diviner outlook by which they 
were elevated all round. But in Ravana’s Council of war we 
see only the inflated egoism of a dictator surrounded by flatterers 
and megalomaniacs. The sage advice given by Vibhecshana was 
cast aside with scorn. Malyavan’s advice also was ignored* 
Ravana was too immorally infatuated with Sita to restore her 
to Rama. He said also that he would split in two rather than 
bend. 

%i ^ ^ i TOifai i 

^ *1 ^ sto: rn\$\ II 

(Yuddha, XXXVI, 11). 
He refused to heed any wholesome advice and went boldly and 
scornfully to his doom. His obsequious and evil-minded 
advisers fed his vanity and mental crookedness. 

W® II (Yuddha, XIII, 3). 

5. THE RIDDLE OF KUMBHAKARNA. 

Why did the poet so sharply differentiate the three brothers 
from one another? Some interpreters say that Ravana and 
Kumbhakarna and Vibhecshana represent Rajoguna and Tamo- 
guna and Sattvaguna and that God accepts only the last and 
rejects the others. Such an allegorical and suggestive approach 
has no doubt an element of value in it. But the poet’s main 
aim was evidently to give us a picture of life in its variety and 
complexity and to show God’s ways towards humanity and to 
place before the world a perfect picture and pattern of a model 
and ideal life. The Kosala brothers—Rama and others—are as 
clearly drawn and as sharply differentiated from one another as 
the Lanka brothers. 

6. THE RIDDLE OF INDRAJIT. 

The poet has drawn the character of Indrajit in a puzzling 
manner. While describing the greatness and supremacy of 
Ravana in Kandas I to VI, he makes Agastya say in the first 
canto of the Uttara Kanda that the sages wondered most at the 
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killing of Indrajit. Rama asks why they praised the valour of 
Indrajit as being above that of Ravana and Kumbhakarna and 
others. This enables the poet to describe the greatness of the 
Paulastya line, the supreme power of Ravana, and the wonderful 
valour of Indrajit. Strangely enough the majority of the earlier 
cantos in the Uttara Kanda describe the glory of Ravana rather 
than the glory of Indrajit. But the special achievement attri¬ 
buted to Indrajit is his conquest over Indra, the Lord of the 
three worlds. He was named as Meghanada at his birth as his 
infantine cry was as loud as thunder. But he became known as 
Indrajit because of the greatest exploit of his life. Agastya 
says: 

am jbh i 

3 % 3a: II 

(Uttara, XXX, 51). 

Ravana was defeated by Karthaveeryarjuna and Vali. But 
Indrajit knew no defeat. He is described by the poet as the 
greatest expert in subtle magical war and in fighting while 
concealing himself. He wounded and bound even Rama and 
Lakshmana by Nagapasa. Further, Lakshmana slew Indrajit 
by loosening his mighty arrow with the superhuman strength 
imparted by the famous verse : 

qM =qf qfte; #f srfl n 

Rama's peerless valour was made a world-known fact by Indrajit’s 
death in the above-said manner at Lakshmana’s hands. 

7. THE RIDDLE OF THE GARUDA EPISODE. 

In this episode we see another instance of Valmiki’s 
supreme poetic gift of artistic suggestiveness (Vyangya or 
Dhwani). When Rama and Lakshmana and others were 
wounded by the hidden Indrajit and lay helpless on the ground, 
Vibheeshana saw the wonderful exploit of the hidden Indrajit 
he also being a master of MSyS in war. Indrajit was in un- 
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righteous glee and said that none in the three worlds could 
release or save Rama and Lakshmana. 

UlfiFI II (Yuddha, XLVI, 14). 

Most of the Vanara chiefs lay wounded on the ground. 
Sugreeva was heart-broken and in streaming tears. The only 
bright spots in the dismal situation were Vibheeshana's calm 
courage and his attitude that right will eventually and 
certainly prevail over might, and the immediate sudden irresisti¬ 
ble appearance of Garuda. Vibheeshanan says : 

II 

T^PT^IJPT^ *TT ^ | 

ufa ^3sewro* ll 

(Yuddha, XLVI, 83, 34). 
The following verses are even more revelatory. 

qff^i^r i 

WflTT % II 

(Yuddha, XLVI, 35, 36). 
He pointed out to Sugreeva that the radiance of Rama’s face 
showed that there was no danger whatever to his life. 

331311^ ll 

(Yuddha, XLVI, 41). 

And yet the vain and foolish Indrajit went to his father and 
told him that he had slain Rama and Lakshmana. 

fcR 11 

(Yuddha, XLVI, 47). 
Sushena then proposed to send Hanuman to get the 
sanjeevani herb (oshadhi). But suddenly Garuda appeared on 
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the scene. The poet’s description of the meteoric flight of 
Garuda is wonderful. 

qflf&RFcft 5fT3 *1 fforl: f 

*Tfdf RSTClfo »f%)'TiT?r|JTr: | 

55^tnmRr ll (Yuddha, L, 33, 34). 

At his approach the Naga arrows which wounded and bound 
Rama and Lakshinana loosened their grip and disappeared. 
Garuda touched the faces of the brothers with his hands. 
At once their natural complexion returned and they were free 
from all pain and agony and felt themselves to be full of 
redoubled strength and energy and power of body and keen 
clarity of intellect and intuitive vision. 

^ sftq spr’W 3?ffl?*l I 

^ ffesi flSI«T m: II (Yuddha, L, 40). 

Rama asked him in grateful tones who he was and why he came, 
Garuda replied : 

ait & wfw fa* *irnt Rftarc; i 

RSPlffaS SSflHt gqr«lT II 

R^TOT m f&l qfaqft | 

5RIRfq>raRlto < rq=ft RStf ll (Yuddha, L, 46, 60). 

The poet's admirable art is shown in his not making Garuda 
reveal Rama’s divinity. The appropriate time for such revela¬ 
tion was to be later on. Govindaraja says : 

qifqfaq ssrcsfa I 

Tilaka says : 

He says further about the words thus : 

R^fapt f?qr fa^qqrqdm m tmh Rifcwto 

RfaRlfacTR || 

The poet has subtly and beautifully suggested by the Garuda 
episode Rama’s divinity which was to be eXplicity broadcasted 
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after Sita’s Agnipiavesa. The poet’s art is shown also by his 
making Ravana attribute Rama’s freedom from Nagapasa to 
might or magic or stratagem. 

asrsrft swfN 31 II 

(Yuddha, LXX1T, 7). 

8. THE RIDDLE OF SANJEEVANf. 

The Sanjeevani episode is another episode which is not only 
marvellous per se but also enables the poet to pourtray his sketch 
of Hanuman in specially bright and vivid colours. In Canto 102 
of the Yuddha Kanda, Sushena tells Hanuman about the 
magical and wonderful herbs in the Oshadhi Parvata, viz. 
Visalyakarani, Savarnakarani, Sandhanakarani and Sanjeevani. 
Sushena had already told about Sanjeevani to Sugreeva in 
Canto 50 when Rama and Lakshmana were bound by Indrajit’s 
NagapSsa. It is said there that the herb was in a hill near the 
milky sea. Hanuman flew to that place and did not want to 
waste time searching for the herb. So he brought away the 
peak itself so that Sushena may take out the needed herb. 
Hanuman’s wonderful feat struck all the Vanaras and Rakshasa 
with wonder. 

SfT II (Yuddha, CII, 34). 

Even today all pictures and images of Hanuman represent him 
as having the Sanjeevani hill in his hand. 

9. THE RIDDLE OF RAVANA. 

Ravana is no doubt described in the poem as having ten 
heads and twenty arms. (Uttara, IX, 28). But many verses in 
the poem show that he had ordinarily one head and two arms, at 
least during nights (Sundara, X, 21, 22, 24; XXII, 18, 27, 28; 
XLII, 23 ; Yuddha, LIX, 110 to 113; XCIII, 20). Tilaka says : 

(He had 10 heads and 20 arms only during battles). See 
Yuddha, CIII, 34. But he had that appearance on other public 
18 
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occasions also. (Aranya, XXXV, 9; XLIX, 6). It looks as if 
after death he had only one head and two arms. (Yuddha, 
CXIII, 8 to 10). Anyhow, seeing that the poem gives a 
thousand arms to a man (Kartaveerya Arjuna), we need not 
feel puzzled by the attribution of twenty arms to Havana I 

The poet speaks again and again about Havana’s stately and 
majestic and handsome appearance (Sundara, X, 4; XVIII, 23; 
XIX, 1). The woman of his harem had different types of beauty. 
(Sundara, IV, 20; IX, 7). Sita’s guards were specially chosen for 
their ugliness so as to frighten her into submission. 

Further, we should not take it that all the women in his 
harem were brought by force and fraud. See Sundara IX, 59, 
69, 70. It may be that after the curse of Nalakoobara (Uttara ? 
XXVI, 57) and Brahma’s curse (Yuddha, CIII, 1 i) Ravana gave 
up the forcible enjoyment of women. He gave Sita one year’s 
time to consent to be his wife (Aranya, LVI, 24) and refused to 
touch her unless she loved him (Sundara, XX, 6) and decreed 
death to her if at the end of two months she refused to yield 
to his overtures. (Sundara, XXII, 9). 

There was another peculiar trait in him. The poet suggests 
that Ravana fought Rama to the bitter end, knowing and desiring 
his end at the hands of Rama (Yuddha, CIX, 7). See also the 
prakshipta sargas between the 37th and 38th cantos in the 
Uttara Kanda. See also Aranya, XLVI, 36; Sundara, XIC, 23; 
Yuddha LXXII, 11; Uttara, XXXVIII, 104, 105). 

In Yuddha, CX, 37, we have two readings: 

rRfgt Flirswra |i 
wm ?RfflfRrercsrrcs 11 

Govindaraja explains both. Theertha prefers and says 

that it means “ day and night ” (ar^hn^). Govindaraja says: 

ttfaretf sgSdtolfo: || 

l i ji^it 331ft- 

sfo i 1 ft ^ f g refofom 11 
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Thus his view is that the battle began on the Navatni day and 
that the Rama-Ravana battle want on for seven days. The 
exact duration of the military operations is involved in some 
obscurity. 

The great commentators Kathaka and Theertha have calcu* 
lated with care the day of the commencement and the 
duration of the Great War between Rama and Ravana. Govinda- 
rajainhis commentary in Yuddlia, XCI1I, 65, refers to this view. 
The Ramayana says that when the Suvela mountain was occupied 
by Rama and his Vanara army, it was evening and the fullmoon 
rose in the sky. 

^$Nr*wfa^ll(Yuddha, XXXVIII, L8). 

The war began on the Krishna Paksha Prathama day. On that 
very night the nagapasa attack and the liberation from it took 
place. Dhoomraksha was killed on the Dwitiya day, Vajra- 
damshtra on the Tritiya, Akampana on the Cliaturthi, and 
Prahasta on the Panchami. Ravana’s diadem was broken on the 
sixth day. Kumbakarna was killed on the seventh day, and 
Athikayaon the eight day. Indrajit used the Brahmastra on the 
ninth day. On the tenth day Nikumba wa3 killed in the day and 
M ikarakshka was killed that very night. The battle with Indrajit 
went on for three days—Ekadasi toTrayodasi—and he was killed 
on the Trayodasi (l3th day). Ravana’s Moolabala was destroyed 
on the fourteenth day (Chaturdasi). The battle with Ravana 
began on the next day and went on throughout the day and 
he was slain on that day (the amavasya day). This view of 
Kathaka and Theertha is combated by Tilaka who gives an 
elaborate computation of his own. The PEdma Purana arid 
the Kalika Purana give Navami as the date of Ravana’s death. 
But the view of Kathaka and Theertha gets considerable support 
Irom Yuddha, XCIII, 63. 

ftqkmermr foramltd: n 
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Govindaraja in his commentary on the above verse tries to 
reconcile this view with the view that the battle began on 
Navami. 

i | ^5?rr- 

II 

After Ravana’s death on the Amavasya day, we may take it that 
his cremation took place on the next day, that Vibhishana’s 
coronation was on Dwitiya, that Sita’s agnipravesa (entry into fire) 
was on Tritiya, that the return journey in the Pushpaka car 
began on the Chaturthy, and that Rama reached Bharadwaja 
Asrama on Panchami. 

Eficq qq;^ gftg || 

(Yuddha, CXXVII, 1). 

Rama’s meeting Bharta at Nadigrama was on Shashti. (Yuddha, 
CXXIX, 55). Rama’s coronation was on Sapthami. 

10. THE RIDDLE OF ADITYA HRIDAYA. 

The Adilya Hridaya is an integral portion of the poem, 
though some have called it an interpolation. Agastya taught it 
to Rama to fill him with superhuman prowess (qNfcifafC’Pifer) as 
Theertha says) The hymn is apparently addressed to the Sun 
God who is only one of the many gods. Ravana was not in fear 
of the gods. But the hymn was really addressed to the Supreme 
Divinity. It says : 

I 5$Rir#3lPl I 

Thus it is an appeal to the total power of all the Gods as limbs 
of the Supreme and only Divinity of the entire universe. 
Govindaraja seems to doubt the authenticity of the hymn 
because it exalts the Sun and conflicts with the rest of the poem 
which exalts Narayana. Such a sectarian view misses the real 
spirit of Valmiki's work. During the Tripura Samhara, Vishnu 
becafiie the arrow of Siva and Brahma became the charioteer of 



Siva and so on. Similarly before the attack of Lalita Devi on 
Bhandasura, it is said that the combined might of all the Gods 
was given to Devi. 

11. THE RIDDLE OF MANDODARI. 

In the 12th canto of the Uttara Kanda it is said that Diti’s 
i on Maya had a daughter—Mandodari by name—by the apsaras 
Hema and that she was married to Ravana. Vairochana’s 
daughter VajrajwSlla was married to Kumbhakarna. The 
gandharva King Sailoosha’s daughter Sarama, who was (a 
knower of Dharma) was married to Vibhishana. Mandodari is 
described in the poem as a woman of marvellous beauty 
equalling Sita’s own peerless liveliness. 

* I 

3**11 Mi g n 

(Yuddha, CXIV, 27). 

She is delinated by the poet as a Pativrata and as a knower of the 
divinity of Rama. She is described as one of the Panchakanyas 
whose remembrance will destroy all sins. She describes the 
potency and virtue of Pativratya thus. 

qtowrciPi? *1 i 

(Yuddha, CXIV. 23). 

(Yuddha, CXIV, 67). 

Her virtue saved Ravana till his completion of his sins by the 
abduction of Sita brought about his downfall and death. 

A minor riddle is that in Sundara Kanda, LVIII, 75 to 77, 
Hanuman tells the vanaras that when Ravana tried to kill Sita 
Mandodari prevented his doing so. In Sundara Kanda, XXII, 
39, it is said that DhSnyamalini did so. The commentators re- 
concitle these statements by saying that both the queens pacified 
him or that Dhanyamalini may have been another name of 
Mandodari* Govindaraja says; 
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12. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S AGNI PRAVESA 
(Entry into fire.) 

Nowhere else in the literature of the world is there any 
parallel to this episode. The coming back of Helen is a tame 
and trite affair. Valmiki’s effort has given to the world a height 
of human nobility which will shine for ever in the firmament 
of time. Did Rama ask Sita to come after bath so that she 
might be ready to undergo the ordeal of fire ? Rama knew her 
purity well but wanted to make the world adore it. In fact he 
had already asked Ravana to return her (Yuddha, XLI, 68 ; L, 
25). The adjectives and similes used by the poet are most sug¬ 
gestive and appropriate and show Rama’s consciousness of her 
purity even before he expressly states it after God Agni brings 
her unscathed from the fire. 

(Yuddha, CXVIII, 2). 

(Yuddha, CXVIII, 17). 

The above simile tells more than a shower of express descrip¬ 
tions and assertions. When a man suffering from sore eyes sees 
a light and finds it hurt his eyes, it is not the pure light that is to 
blame but the state of the eyes. See also Yuddha, CXXI, 15 to 
21. Rama says therein that he and Sita are one as sun and 
sunlight. 

3H*ir t tftar *rrw."r *wr I 

The cheap cynicism that Sita’s agnipravesa was a defect in 
Rama’s sterling character is absurd. Sita was satisfied with 
what happened? Why should we invent an apologia for 
Rama as if he needs our advocacy ? 

One explanation is that by Rama’s harsh words to her, she 
expiated her fault in having used harsh words to Lakshmana 
when he was unwilling to leave her and go to Rama who had 
pursued Mareecha. Mann says that verbal sins are punished by 
verbal abuse. 

iJRfr I 

sfffl 3NT || (Manu, XII, 8). 
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16. THE RIDDLE OF THE REVIVAL 
OF THE VANARAS. 

When Indra offers a boon to Rama, Rama prays to him 
that the vSnaras who had been killed in battle should be restored 
to life and health and that their kingdom might be always fertile 
and prosperous, (Yuddha, Canto CXXI, 5 to 9) )ust as he 
prayed to Dasaratha to forgive and bless Kaikeyi and Bharata. 
He loved to see all beings happy. 

I (Yuddha, CXXI I, 30). 

14. THE RIDDLE OF MAHADEVA PRASADA. 

It is no doubt true that the poem does not say that before 
crossing the ocean Rama worshipped Siva at Rameswaram. I 
have already shown that the poem regards the Trimthrtis will 
equal reverence. We have to decide who is referred as Maha- 
deva in Yuddha, CXXVI, 13. 

Govindaraja says that Mahadeva refers to Varuna. The reason 
given by him is that there is no reference to Siva’s prasada in 
the account of the Lankaward march of Rama. But there is no 
mention of the crow episode or the Manassila episode in their 
proper places till we reach the Sundarakanda. A poem is not a 
diary or a chronicle. 

The Koorma Purana, the Padma Purana, etc., refer to the 
Linga Pratishta by Rama at Setu. Govindaraja says that the 
Itihasas are higher than the Puranas and that the Tamasa Puranas 
are no authority at all. Sectarian bigotry cannot go further. 
Utari's explanation is that the verse must have been higher up 
in the text and must refer to Siva's enabling Rama to see Dasa¬ 
ratha 1 Sita knew that incident personally. Why should it be 
referred to by Rama when narrating antecedent events ? Rama's 
asking Hanuman to communicate to Bharata his seeing of 
Dasaratha by Siva's grace comes in naturally (Yuddha, CXXVIII 

H). 
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The word Mahadeva occurs in many places in the poem. In 
those places the attempt to make it mean Varuna or any other 
God except Siva would make nonsense of the verses. (Bala, 
LV, 2 ; Yuddha, CXXVIII, 11, Uttara, IV, 29). 

The Ramayana is the scripture of all the Hindus and knows 
nothing of Siva-Vishnu sectarianism. In Uttara, XCI, 7, there 
is a reference to the worship of Siva before the Aswamedha 
sacrifice was begun. Many Puranas and the Durvasa Ramayana 
refer to Rama’s worship of Siva. The immemorial tradition of 
India is in the same direction. At any rate Rama's worship of 
Siva is not less well attested than the tradition of the identity of 
the Ikshvaku Kula Dhana given to Vibheeshana as God Ranga- 
natha at Srirangam. 

15. THE RIDDLE OF THE PUSHPAKA VIMANA. 

Was it mechanically propelled ? Or was it moving at will? 
Or was it being carriedj by Rakshasas? The matter is left in 
doubt. 

wm i 

^ ^ ii 

(Uttara, XV, 39 to 43). 

See also Aranya, XXXIf, 14, 16. In Sundara, VIII, 7, 8, it is 
said that it was carried by Rakshasas. In the Yuddha Kanda 
it is said that only those alive and happy and prosperous can be 
in it (Yuddha, XLVIII, 26; LXXXII, 19 ; CXXIV, 31). In 
Uttara, XXI, 28, it is said that even if it is broken it 
will become whole again. The entire Vanara army as well 
as Vibheshana and his ministers went in it with Rama and 
Sita and Lakshman. 

16. THE RIDDLE OF RAMA RAJYA. 

Rama and Sita were crowned king and queen according to 
the ancient and immemorial ceremonial. The queen also is 
called ijsifftfawr and qprffctf. 

In the poem Rama Rajya is described at the end of the poem 
in the same terms at the end of the poem as the Dasaratha Rajya 
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at the beginning of the poem. Why, then, do the Hindus regard 
Rama Rajya as the ne plus uttara of prefection ? Why does 
Mahatma Gandhi speak of its perfection and dream of its rebirth 
and re-establishment ? 


First, the country was prosperous and free from famine, 
pestilence and war (Bala I, 89,90,92). Secondly, because of 
the perfect example of Rama, the inhabitants were righteous and 
lived in perfect amity and devotion to duty and truth. (Yuddha, 
CXXXI, 96 to 101). 



*n**feFWR* I 


Thirdly, the most glorious feature was that every one became 
Rama and the whole world became Rama. What further 
sublimation of human nature could there be ? 

uA srcrrcrfa 11 

(Yuddha, CXXXI, 98). 


BOOK VIII 

Riddles in the Uttara Kanda. 

1. ‘THE RIDDLE OF SAM BOOK A. 

Sambooka’s penance was considered to be a sin and was 
punished by Rama with death. Why was Sabari’s penance 
praised and rewarded and why was Sambooka’s penance punished? 
That is a very natural question. It seems to me that Sabari 
combined penance with devotion and revered Rama while 
Sambooka said that he wanted to go to heaven with his own 
body (like Trisanku) and showed no reverence to Rama. His 
penance was a Timasik and sinful penance. Rama enforced 
the laws of his time just as he indicted the sentence of death on 
Vali for gross adultery though no such sentence can be inflicted 
to*day. 

19 
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2. THE RIDDLE OF THE TIME OF 
SITA’S BANISHMENT. 

A debated question is whether Sita lived with Rama as 
queen for 10,000 years or for one thousand years. Tue Moola- 
Ramayana says : 

eRrafaprrfa srqrft q i 

{Uqgqff&qf qfqssfo qftsqfq || (Bala, I, 96). 

Why does the poet split up 11,000 years into 10,000 years and 
1,000 years instead of saying 11,000 years (q^isRT RfStfa), In the 
Uttara Kanda, it is slated : 

TOfapnftr qqift i 
qiqqtfqfqqR qtqrctftq: ii 

(Uttara, XLII, 25). 

This verse shows that Rama and Sita lived together for 10,000 
years as king and queen before her banishment. But later on 
we meet the following verses: 

qq TsftfaqVr =q qfasqfa | (Uttara, LI, 20). 

qtf^FWR*^ | (Uttara, XCIX, 9). 
qqqfqrfoT qpra (Uttara, xcix, 20). 

qq qfafqrfrr qq foi qg<q^ 1 (Uttara, cii, ie). 

These verses suggest that Rama lived for 10,000 years after 
Sita’s disappearance. In the Bhagawata it is stated that after 
Sita’s disappearance Rama performed Agnihotra without interrup¬ 
tion for 18,000 years. 

qq m3 i 



(Skandha, IX, Canto, XI, Verse, 18). 

Thus there is much to be said for the view that the post-Sita 
period of Rama’s life and career was ten thousand years. But on 
the other hand Durvasas was present at Sita’s disappearance. 
(Uttara, XCVI, 2). He reappears when Kala Purusha was 
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inviting Rama to return from the earth and says that he had been 
performing tapas for one thousand years. . 

^ I (Uttara, CV, 13). 

It must also be borne in mind that in Bala, II, 38, it is said : 

wm ^ qfiNrfasnwr WWfd% | 

It suggests that the time between Sita’s disappearance and 
Rama’s ascension to Paradise was small. Further, we must 
draw a similar inference from in Uttara, CIII, 1. 

This phrase follows soon after Uttara, CII, Ver^e 16, referred to 
already. More than anything else the division of 11,000 years 
into 10,000 years and 1,000 years and the fact the figure 10,000 
years precede the figure 1,000 years show that the former period 
relates to the period of the conjugal life of Rama and Sita and that 
the latter period relates to the interval between Sita’s disappear¬ 
ance and Rama’s ascension to Paradise. The abovesaid discre¬ 
pancy is a glaring one and cannot be satisfactorily explained 
and one can only balance the grounds for the conflicting views and 
choose one of them with unremoved doubt and considerable 
hesitation. 

Rama’s conduct has been blamed by the hypercritical critics 
of today for Vali Vadha and Sita’s Agni Pravesa and for Sita’s 
banishment. I have already explained Sita’s agtvipravesa (or¬ 
deal by fire). Rama’s then acceptance of Sita—whom he always 
knew to be pure—after the declaration and acclamation of her 
purity even by the gods and in the presence of all is a perfectly 
understandable and legitimate and acceptable fact. Why then 
did he banish her after reigning along with her as king and 
queen for many years, because of the baseless popular rumour 
that Rama did wrong in accepting her after she had been for a 
year in Ravana’s palace? Such a rumour was not a casual 
malicious talk by an individual or a few individuals but a 
general popular view leading to the lowering of the moral stan¬ 
dard among the people. 

‘ to * ir 

• - •• (Uttara, Canto, 43, Verse, 20); 
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The Bhagawata also says : 



^n^TfRT RIHT RI%rTCPra^ II 

(Skandha, IX, Canto, 11, Verse, 10). 

The real (act seems to be that Rama as a public man carrying 
out his duties towards the public set before himself certain noble 
and lofty standards which stagger ordinary selfish humanity. 
For the sake of truth he threw away his crown and was calm 
and unmoved. 

* mgma amm i 

distoTfon#* 35^ Mqfcqr ll (Ayodhya, XIX, 33). 

Govindaraja appropriately explains q t ahfeiRwm as meaning 
\ Theertha says : ^f&rrfswtPlsr ^ i Tilaka explains 
the word as meaning | These explanations show that 

the standard applied is the welfare of the soul as distinguished 
from the mere pleasure of the body or the senses or the mind. 
The distinction is that between sreyas and preyas as declared 
in the Khata Upanishad. Can we understand Buddha’s 
supreme renunciation or Christ’s atonement by applying our 
ordinary ethical standards? It is the very same high ethical 
standard that makes Rama tell Sita later on : 

f#Td: || (Aranya, X, 19). 

Rama wanted to preserve un tarnished the lofty purity of the 
national ethical life and the glory of his great line and hence re¬ 
solved to abandon Sita. (See Uttara, XLV, 9 to 15). He chose 
to give up Sita rather than give up the moral and spiritual 
guidance of the people. The words bri srtf^r which are 
found in the Aranya Kanda recur here again (Uttara, XLV, 14) 
give us the supreme poet’s key to the comprehension of Rama’s 
character. 

Thus Rama's duty as a king setting a perfect model to his 
subjects made any other course impossible. A private citizen 
may adopt a different course. But if laxity in domestic life is 
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allowed by a king in his own case, there will be a general decay 
and decline of moral standards. There may be instances of 
renunciation of kingship when domestic happiness and public 
welfare conflict. But Rama chose the higher path of a great 
yogin caring for the auspiciousness of the souls of all. 


Great masters of poesy like Kalidasa and great interpreters 
of supreme poets like Ananda Vardhana have accepted Valmiki’s 
interpretation of Rama’s character. Kalidasa says: JWhprrat 
% Wt *rfor:, (Raghuvamsa, XIV, 35). 


Rito T^r.- i 

'O 


(Raghuvamsa, XIV, 40). 

The mission of Rama’s incornation was Dharma (vnt t*4-.). 
In the case of trf&bs he followed the higher Dharma in preference 
to the lower Dharma. The purgation of the human mind by pity 
consequent on such supreme renunciation is the best proof of 
the nobility of Rama’s tearful choice between two terrible alter¬ 
natives. 


It is this lofty standard which we have to bear in mind 
when we estimate the propriety of Sita’s banishment. Bhavabhuti 
says in his Uttararama Charita that Rama looked at the situation 
thus: “ Good men must satisfy the world at large. My father 
showed this way by giving up me and his life. Vasishta also 
has counselled me in the same way. The code of conduct up¬ 
held by my great predecessors has been lowered in my case by 
this scandal. O Sita 1 by you the worlds are pure. Yet the 
people have impure words to say about you.” 

m folfo stoRRPR ^ I 
rRTcftf fiR sf =* w II 

stolSWtr II 
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Vasishta’s counsel is stated earlier in the play: 

ffP: RSTRWsNt WT «R m I 

Rama replies: 

^ ^ ^ qft qr srprafarfo I 

STRURR qrf^Fl 5W II 

Thus the great poet, Bhavabhuti, entered in his own way into 
the heaven of Rama's character. 

Valmiki takes a direct road and his interpretation of Rama’s 
nature is more intimate and convincing. 

^%eir II 

•RfflWT =* 3 I 

qfrrrarc; g snqqsi =q n 

^1: | 

3 *RR*T: || 

an*i$ 'sftM srsrf fRRT i 

k S5r&m?*Rr^ ii 
ewuRfci: qqq^ qfia %\m*k | 
qflq^m w PfePij^n^sPrt^ n 

(Uttara, XLVI, 9 to 15). 

Sita herself did not blame Rama and proved her purity 
before all the world by her terrible vow and then disappeared 
with the Earth-Goddess into the earth. Aesthetically speaking, 
can we convive of a more glorious exit for her from the theatre 
of life? Kalidasa, Bhavabhoshi, and Ananda Vardhana have 
glorified Rama’s conduct and it will be well if we shut up our 
puny criticisms and stand ith bowed heads before the great 
moments in the lives of great souls. 
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3. THE RIDDLE OF SITA’S DISAPPEARANCE. 

The poet’s description of Sita’s disappearance touches the 
s upremest heights of tragedy and spirituality in the literature 
of the world. It is easy for a poet to bring gods into his 
narrative. But it would be bad art to move them out of the stage 
by the human ways of disease and death. Valmiki’s art is at its 
best here and he seems to surpass himself. Nowhere else even 
in the literature of India do we find such a height of sublimity 
and self-abnegation. Even in the Mahabharata and the Srimad 
Bhagawata we scale only lesser peaks of glory. Valmiki himself 
goes to Rama’s Aswamedha sacrifice. His peerless poem is sung 
by Rama’s own sons before the whole world. The hearts of the 
public are purified by the fire of poesy even more than the 
physical fire into which Sita had entered before. Rama asked 
the poet to get Sita to declare her own innocence by a supreme 
vow. The poet replied : 

m wfa aw: i 

wr ft 11 

(Uttara, XCV, 10). 

Then came Sita following the poet and appeared before 
Rama. 

gfaforrcR'f ssir'JragnifafH l 

|| 

(Uttara, XCVI, 12). 

Valmiki swears to her purity. 

m i 

to *ri srftftro* i 
OTff: ’rag'TftftqmiTT qft II 

(Uttara, XCVI, 20, 21). 
Then came the terrible and wonderful vow of Sita which I have 
already described in my earlier Volume. 

wit i 

m fat ii 
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SJRT Wl m I 

5wt * ¥\ forc srastft ii 

^gwwgg % i 

cwr *l mft W fa* ?n^r ii 

(Uttara, XCVII, 15 to 17). 

The earth opened and the Earth Goddess took back Sita in her 
maternal arms back into the earth. Sita disappeared from the 
eyes of men and women but has shone for ever in the throne of 
their hearts before their inner eyes and has kept them in the 
Godward path by the purity and power and perfection of her 
renunciation and resignation. 

4. THE RIDDLE OF THE ABANDONMENT 
OF LAKSHMANA. 

Why did Rama get Lakshmana to separate from him and 
go away to the other world in advance? Why did the 
inseparables separate? In this vale of tears where partings are 
as inevitable as meetings, even gods when incarnated in a human 
form must leave by some exit gate. But their coming and going 
are voluntary and inspired by love and mercy and grace, though 
in the case of the ordinary humans they are involuntary and 
human being are whirled in and whirled out by the floods of 
karmic results whipped up by the tempests of desire. 

When Rala came in the guise of an ascetic to interview 
Rama and ask him to go back to Paradise as the purpose of the 
incarnation had been fulfilled, and had said that he must speak 
to him privately and whoever broke in must be killed, Laksh¬ 
mana was asked to watch at the door. Just then the sage 
Durvasa came in to see Rama urgently. Lakshmana had no 
option but to go in and inform Rama. He thus himself broke 
the command not to break in on the interview. He had to do 
so as he had to choose between Rama’s punishment and the 
sage’s curse blasting the entire royal family and the kingdom. 
Lakshmana said to himself: 

Wl ^slfarw. I (Uttara, CV, 9). 
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Rama abandoned Lakshmana as such abandonment was 
equivalent to a decree of death* 

SIPTt ^ TOT ^ il 

(Uttara, CVI, 13). 

Thus Lakshmana carried out the will of God in a final act of 
self-abnegation and of service to Rama, which were the ruling 
passions of his noble life. He left his body by the path of 
supreme yoga and went to Paradise awaiting the return of 
Rama. He could not bear to go after Rama and always went 
before him clearing the path for him. Mark his words: 

m w 6 il 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 17). 

(Ayodhya, XXXI, 23). 

5. THE RIDDLE OF THE CHIRANJEEVIS. 

Rama took Sugreeva with him to the Eternal Paradise but 
Vibheeshana and Hanuman were left behind to live as Chiran- 
jeevis. Vibheeshana was to carry on righteous rule and Hanu- 
man was to live in devotion to Rama and spread such 
devotion. (Uttara, CVIII, 27 to 34) Vibheeshana had been 
given amaratei (deathlessness) by Brahma (see Uttara, X, 86) and 
Rama had placed the burden of righteous sovereignty on his 
shoulders. (Uttara, XL, 9). Hanuman as Rama’s supreme devotee 
promised to live in perfect devotion and spread devotion 
(Uttara, XL, 15, 16, 20, 21). Thus some devotees prefer to go to 
Paradise. Some prefer to live in a state of perfect and uninter¬ 
rupted devotion in the world. Some are commanded by God 
to live in devotion and do service to the world. Thus there are 
diverse and different types of beatitude which are all full of 
supreme and eternal and infinite bliss. The Lord’s will be 
done 1 


20 
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6. THE RIDDLE OF KULADHANA. 

In Yuddha Kanda, Canto CXXXI, Verse 85, it is said that 
Vibheeshana received Kuladhana from Rama and went to 
Lanka. 

assrr m Rraifipflw: i 

Some interpreters say that Kuladhana means Lanka Kuladhana 
or kingship of Lanka. But that is not a correct view as he had 
already been crowned king of Lanka by Rama. The commen¬ 
tators say that the Kuladhana was Rama’s Kuladhana, i.e. the 
Ranga Vimana which was worshipped by him. 

(Govindaraja). Theertha however says that as later on in 
Uttara, CVIII, 31, Rama is said to have given Ikshvakukula 
Daivata, that Kuladhana stated above must have been different. 
The Padmapurana refers to the giving of Ranga Vimana on the 
later occasion. So Theertha and Tilaka think that the Kuladhana 
stated in Yuddha, CXXXI, 85, was Vibheeshana’s own Kuladhana 
of Lanka Rajya. Tulasidas says that what was given was not 
Ranganatha but a Saiagrama. 

Thus Rama gave to Vibheeshana for worship the object of 
his own worship. It was his desire that God’s grace should 
always rest on Lanka and its ruler and that Rama’s own highest 
ideals of righteousness should be established there by Vibhee- 
shaba and should prevail there for ever. See Uttara, CVIII, 
27 to 32. 

The above passage does not say that the deity was given 
then but says that Rama merely directed its worship to be properly 
performed by Vibheeshana. The deity had been given to 
Vibheeshana on the earlier occasion. 

Mi;. C. Doraswaipi Iyengar says that Rama gave it to 
Vibheeshana as the latter had a boon of immortality (spRjc%) 
from Brahma whereas, the solar race was bound to end, and 
Sugreeva wanted Moksha, and Hanuma,n wanted to spend his 
deathless life in bhajana and sev% (praise and service of Rama), 

I do not think that it is proper to probe in this way intp the ( 
orders of Rama, because even if Vibheeshana died so.ne one else 
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Would worship the deity and in fact the traditions say that was 
what happened and the deity was installed (or worship at 
Srirangam. 

7. THE KIDDLE OF RAMA’S ASCENSION. 

After Lakshmana’s ascension, Rama started for Paradise as 
prayed for by Brahman. He started with his other brothers 
and Sugreeva and the inhabitants of Ayodhya and Kishkindha 
on what the poet calls as the ftfir (the last heavenward 

march). They entered the Sarayu river and ascended the 
Paradise. Rama entered into God Vishnu’s Glory. At his 
request the devotees of Rama were sent by God Brahma to the 
S9.nth3.nika Lokas. Sugreeva entered the Sun-God. Those who 
sprang as amsas of the other gods went back to their sources. 

8. THE RIDDLE OF TAPAH PRAVARDHATAN. 

The immortal poem begins with the word Tapas and ends 
with the word Pravardhatan. If we put them together, we 
get the ruling idea of the poem : May Tapas grow from more 
to more ! The Hindus believe that when God Rama incarnated 
as Rama the Veda also incarnated as the Ramayana and that 
the Ramayana is the Gayatri mantra incarnate, and they pray 
that the holy river of the Ramayana, having its origin in the hill 
of Valmiki and coursing to the ocean of Rama, may purify the 
whole earth for ever! 

ft II 

wrapRiirfcft i 

3^ 3 9^ 3°^r II 


n tjtorarfonrcj ii 






APPENDIX I. 


An Ethical and Political and Spiritual Anthology 
from Valmiki 

I. ETHICAL TRUTHS. 

A. General. 

See above Balakanda, I ; VI; XVIII; Ayodhya Kanda, I, II. 

*Rd did ddSdRt faddl Addl^ I 

ffor d gsgfw p^Tdifd ^ ii 

(Ayodhya, XII, 30). 

dfa ?m\ I 

dft?: Gdrai<t d ftfd^dt II 

(Aranya, ^XVI, 31). 


B. Individual Virtues. 

1. Power op Fate : 

dqfadd 3 d^d #dft d | 

Sd*B dfa d d*d( d qfddt f| fMd: II 
dsfafSid dtgasft£ sdid. i 
m d dior fofdrafrdt^ds^Kt li 
ddd*tdt STdMdt ddlddt I 

^ tdra qft dd. n 

dttdtewpid'mt l 

3^3q ftddMtdR SRd^t qjfd^gfd: II 

(Ayodhya, XXII, 20 to 23). 

$dFd*&q dte ?pqt derail \ 

X[^m d fadt<fa 3d^fddi^ II 

qftqfaff qsic raradd<ti^ 1 

dldt d ^tSd fdFdfoftdt d^t II 

(Ayodhya, XXII, 15, 16). 
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qr<qq: g?q\ i 

fRIRf: qfMft II 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 15). 
m f^Rit » 0 Rf && ^RS^rl: I 
^ «j5f Sfflraftl TO W3HRI *131: || 

(Aranya, LVI, 16). 

qfaqsq ft q^rft q q^qqfafi?qqi ii 

(Aranya, LXXII, 16). 
ftqfa: «Pf?or 5 )% fqqfo: qifaraq^ | 
fqqfe: || 

q | 

WTI% qfft 55)^;^ q5J3: mwi II 
q q»I 3 : q>R5q&fq q q»r$: <lf^|ql | 
iqqrq q sum q qsfaqfaq^ II 
q 51 ^ T^: I 

q ftq^rfqqsR; qqtfr qi<qqt n 

(Kishkindha, XXV, 4 to 7 j. 

W gfqtfffi ^ qr §qr$q i 

*s£|q g^q q^r qfa&ft II 

. . (Sundara, XXXVli, 3). 

q qn'ssqifrqrctffc 3 §$q: | 

(Yuddlia, XLVIT.I, 19j 

2. Power of Freewill : 

35q#«T ftq§fq§q|fq II (Bala, LVIII, 25). 

%qt qtW q: q %wgq^ I 
qta sqtteqFft q ^q q§qr^ II 
^q g^qqjf^I q: gqs?: qqrfqgq i 
q 3 $q fqqwq: S^f: qtotfqft II 
s^qfoi ?qq qfcq jpqsi q I 
^qqrgqqtar sqrfirsqfo^qfa ii 
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\k sqqftf t qqr: | 
St IFsqjfqfaqq; || 



n% I 


qqrftsqqt %k tor Mt.n 


(Ayodhya, XXIJI, 16 to 20). 
arc^ST«fe# ST ># sr 5f)f^TR% I 
fawt srar f^sir sftqiqratffcfq n 

(Kishkindha, VII, 9). 


3. Reconciliation of Pate and Freewill: 

qqrqqfqqrq 3 q&q smfq^qri 

sS 

aqqsf #t»qftq g#I j^rfstsr || (Aranya, XXIV, 11). 

#qq* sqqtffeftr gqfaf fafcer i 

qqil^n# qqi%qflw i 

srftftesr sqq^nff q nqq ii 

(Kishkindha, XXVII, 34, 35). 
qjfafrrqrfoi l 

^^snqfqqaj fa#s*rfa II 

qsf^reiTffc ^nqf mi irfqqRqq: l 
qjfogqqqqi q %k q n 

(Sundara, XXXVI, 18, 19). 


4. The Evil of Soka (grief). 

^ qirt Vi qfaft qrcra^ mi \ 

qRiq^ qrftrcitoqqi % n - . . 

Siqq «mfc!5T: qfRt | 

#P: TORtsft q 51 ^ II 

(Ayodhya, LXII, 15, 16). 

*1^1*3 q^ V* %3S^ I 

gqsKqqsr: qrirq>r^q^^ 11 

^ sfaqgq^ q itai pra, l 
?Nq qftft 3 q|fe ii 
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ssifr c^f%5 n 

(Kishkindha, VII, 10 to 13). 

sforafpsiwt: i 

JJFW f| sfafapfa: II 

f^%er; m ^ssrfipaifa n 

(Yuddha, II, 6, 15, 21). 

srphr sw&t sn^ fcraiftar i 

^ jpu: ii 

ansprerf^r %t %$ I 

^ <sta: ^ || 

(Yuddha, XXI, 15, 16). 

5. The Conquest op Soka (sorrow) by Utsaha (Energetic 
and Enthusiastic Endeavour.) 

#f; # mm stoaRKi fanfasar: i 

3^15^ W 3 5)% atafo q»fafag»l^5 II 

(Aranya, LXIII, 19). 

n<\ snw&faN *is& 1 

^ ^ *T5*«f»ra&OT: II 

(Sundara, XXXIX, 36). 

ft sik£tarfw^ II 

3^ sR5fra$ 3r^3??II5I?Ti I 
^rr^TT% f%^ft 11 

Zrmtt'. S^fT: 3T^fK^T | 

3«IT5*TRr[<TT^ tffat II 

Z&m Sift 2?a: I 

nzrni sarwwriwR n 

(Kishkindha, I, 120 to 123). 


21 
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=q *iw«q<ran: i 

^(Kishkindha, XLIX, 6). 

q fW *H ; fawl qfoqgq: | 
faqpd ift §« &W- II 
ftqr^lsq qq^ fW q§qf^ i 
fcrcn qq^faqi s$qiqf q f^q% 11 

(Kishkindha, LXIV, 11, 12). 
q^£) rrr^r ^qtft qi%3 w I 

‘ wrf i g Wfttfe II (Sundara, I, 189). 

3rf$fe: M *J<3 qf^fe: qt TO* I 
srfq^d f| TO qqW$ qqfo: || 

q*tfq qq& sp# q&rcRqsdfa q: I 

q?q %g|S^qq;ll (Sundara, XII, 10, 11). 

#p$ fqqq: q& qj^r^r qrrgqfqraq. | 
sq <qi qs^ wpft: fqq sftfqq>i 11 

(Yuddha, XXXIII, 15). 

6. Other Individual Virtues. 

(1) Gift of food. 

fqftqqi^qiq 3 steqr 1 
qqrjsrr qFpfo II 

(Bala, XIII, 12). 

qiqqT faq qrqq^Rq mk 1 

no <m 

mm q^ qrfq qqqr qq^ m\ 11 (Baia, xiv, 10 ). 

(2) Give all gifts with due honour. 

srq^tqT q qrasqaq^fo^qrft qr 1 

aiq^qr t;q qrqqqq: 11 (Baia, xm, 30). 

(3) Show respect to guests. 

srairor qfigfa* 1 

qqiq qqitaid qsmfoqsm. 11 
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«WIS^q I 

aswwnMTO ^ ii 

mem m ^ m *r^ i 
aWr*H sima § iTfrs^ ii 
^ m WH ^tfa fogfffo: | 

q|5PJ?tf% *1 TO ftSST || 

(Bala, XVIII, 50 to 53). 
srfafa: to^rr|: f^TRST || 

(Sundara, I, 120). 

(4) Forgiveness and Forbearance. 

ft ^oit swr 3 gw u 

(Bala, XXXIII, 7). 

TOT SFf $RT gnr 31 %^: I 

$WT *RT: 3RT *&: W fafed W\^ \\ 

(Bala, XXXni, 9). See also Sundara, LV, 3 to 6. 
si q* qrwi^r <faf qprqjfrw^ i 

qRRr m g*iRT qi ^*nr | 

(Yuddha, CXVI, 44, 45.) 

(5) Modesty and Self-control. 

*|?ft faTOTSTR ^ I 

TOTOft^TSTH faplt wm u 

(Ayodhya, HI, 42, 45). 

3#^^; fd?: gfa: n 

(Ayodhya, VIII, 14). 

(6) Softness leads to contempt. 

^(t qfH*& H (Ayodhya, XXI, 11). 
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fNft ^ m fti&HT: n 

(Aranya, LXIV, 55, 56). 

But over-sternness is wrong. 

fapFlTOl | 

wn*w m ii 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 43). 

(7) Wrong doing even by the great should be checked. 

gdwforer mm. i 

^ tfmm II 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 13). 

(8) Give and heed good counsel. 

gSWlT: 3?1T ^ I 

3lfTO 5 ^ II 

(Aranya, XXXVII, 2). 

fenarg'ft =w 

ft® pftfttffcPI II (Yuddha, XVI, 25). 

(9) Sweetspokenness. 

3*:*ST ^ 616* 6cft 6«6* 6ft II 
WfcFFtf^tej; | 

3^TC6fa 65*61<jff 6F* f^STfrfa; II 
3R6T f%66T 6T3F f^FHSqWTCF | 

*¥**? 6RT«& fcWdF^ft: II 

(Kishkindha, III, 32 to 34). 

(10) Loyalty to comrades. 

agwteft *rrft ^fcft 6r 5:^: gfiwftsfon 1 
ftuEW 6i s ^ 6i mu <m 6fo 11 
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*rrft: gsnpft qr 3 ?: 1 

spwr^r sqr 11 

5:^: qrfq rw qfa: 11 

(Kishkindha, VIII, 8, 9, 40). 
^ fqq gsqtf qfciRKrat i 
®rftR?qP9 fwfl II 

(Kishkindha, XXXII, 7). 


(11) Help Friends. 

3qq>rcq>3 faq+mRlsft^wi n 

(Kishkindha, VIII, 21). 


(12) Truth. 

3ft3R& *RT OTklW^Wffe**: I 

w<M qd 3t% ^ || 

q?nte sqr I 

*R?3?rfa *TRi?irf% q? qq^ n 

%5^*TT»w)sr5l q^R^OTtf^R: | 

SJ ARW^rfa jjit: sRqffaq: u 
qsfat qiq jrst sqqfrq i 
f^qr qi? fMqq q^qraq^ 11 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 12, 13, 17, 21). 
qti^^fcriRr | 

qfofaqtffo q^R ll (Kishkindha, XIV, 14). 


(13) Help the good and succour the hurt. 

snwqqgqfoT: $rt w sw l 
irn q^goin \\ 

(Ayodhya, XXXIII, 12). 

an?TOTwrt «nr qfo i 

aiRkt ^«q^q qqr^qRTsm u 

(Kishkindha, XV, 19). 
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aqrcsrce qd eer m | 

(Sundara, XXXVIII, 41). 




qew 


srfdf qr 3fT se; TOt wra: i 
3TR: HMR qfoRq ^R*HT II 

»ft^T§[r qaera# e i 

srcr ?Rfqr m w*k r<qiq ii 

ftq¥: q^RJ^rs?^: ^PET: | 

eer el n 

mk ^q\ ecRe qqeHHnr^ i 
=qr^q e qsMIlfqeRHR n 
et^r qqera eqreftfe sm\w* \ 

3fqq el^q) 3RI*fa5*l *PT II 

3?t#r ^rforeq e=qf | 

srr wfa efe ^t *m: wn'w 

(Yuddha, xvm, 27 to 34). 


(14) Requital of Help and Gratitude. 

RpEf^nqfrifle: I 

freer eret 3°rafr eCR, 11 

(Kishkindha, XXXIII, 4S). 

eqqrfar sftaa efrqsfar w**ti | 

«l$eqfafrffr sfcr erqqflt *R: II 

(Kishkindha, XXVII, 45). 

# m& m i 

fr*$fr frfrerefo erfrrfr*$fr: n 

^Kishkindha, XXXIV, 12). 
qfrq&qitqefr: *RERi II (Sundara, I, 114). 


(15) Chivalry and Reverence to Womanhood. 


e m q^re^ 



(Ayodhya, LXXII, 48). 
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Jit ^ m- ^5JHJIT q^55: | 

aiift gjwiOnw^ranf^ n ^ Ayodhy ^ CXVIII 5) 


SffST «fagf)3 ^qq?655: | 

*13^ *THg^i ^N; h 

(Ayodhya, CXVIII, 6). 

qf^ftg HfTWH: II 

(Kishkindha, XXXIII, 35). 

qri: m srpirPf $# i 

3$ ^ftSTRlfa II 

(Kishkindha, VI, 21). 


(16) Purity of Mind. 

g*irg»l|^ra?n^ ll (Sundara, XI, 41). 


(17) Prayer for long life , 

folRl sfaq qjfrfa T^qfcT | 

d^snin^ qfaqrfa aqt sftqfa frnr: ii 

(Sundara, XIII, 47). 

q*jn"ft sraq^q srfctarfcft i 

<$|5ftsRWrJKt M q^RIRft 11 

(Sundara, XXXIV, 6). 

(18) Good Conduct. 

srercftl ?ld qipfft I 
m f| forfar ct if^TiRfSrar n 

(Sundara, XXI, 9). 


(19) Equanimity. 

«Pir: m *TfIRRt 
teURt *TfmTiTT ^t m: foil l! 


pppr^r.^rftjiRfMi w. i 

NO 

6P«IT fk % JR^taf II 

(Sundara, XXVI, 49, 50). 
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(20) Simultaneous Skill. 

*iSr»: li wpwrfls^r: i 

II (Sundara, XLI, 5, 6). 

(21) Do not cause harm. 

qtf * fcnpr: | 

wit i g*r w nrfe i3OT$3r || 

(Uttara, LXXXIII, 20). 

C. Individual Vices. 

1. A general description of various evils and vices is 
found in Ayodhya, LXXV and Yuddha, LXXXV1I. 

2. Vice drives out Virtue. 

WT STOpft m i lR«TT^ | 
if? fam II 

(Aranya, XV, 11). 

3. Drunkenness. 

3R($ ^Rwmprt: gii. I 

ftisfcqfo §*ri am m ii 

(Ayodhya, XII, 79). 

II 

(Kishkindha, XXXIII, 45). 

4. Lust and Adultery. 

jfNt «WRTft*ripn^ | 

*PIRR5WMn^t WIWF II (Ayodhya, L, 7, 8). 

sftc^i sqsipwjmift i 

q«W* II 

WWlPliflrt fair %l * ^?ar || (Aranya, IX, 3). 
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g ft g 

«PT*Rft%W: || (Aranya, XXXIII, 54). 

g ft t ^RPm sfefggggffrft II (Sutidara, XI, 38). 

ma gg ggr^qf gRR^w forRR i 

aTRRRSWf mm ^3 gftg Rqgig n 

ar§t #3 3 ci >3 gq$ gq^qg I 

gqfot I^RI: II 

(Sundara, XXI, 7, 8). 

3 m*WfT 3 c *l <R^Tf 5 pT&tR I 

3 $$qqR Rtf 3FW -f 3^^ II (Ayodhya, IX, 15). 

5. Anger . 

gft ^tr tftsfq fiprfsad: 1 . ! 

dd: mfofan «*T It || 

(Sundara, LEE, 8). 

s^«irr t joti ifagfagg i 
*TfR*TRt II 

51: irt g $qfa»: sr*npaft 1 

f^c-. q^qqr qigr g*: Rr^gf^rf^ u 
m^mm^M Jif fast gfagrqTfgqiftfa^ l 
gresfoifeprasq gwr^q fasit qtfgg; n 

NO 

m ggwfgg fq<wft 1 

qqRg^W =g sf)^ ^ 3$qT^t II 

(Sundara, LV r 4 to 7). 

mft gw gw gorq^: 
f^R I 

qs^grflpq: #rq?r ft 

Rffgr^^'TR: ll (Kishkindha, XXXIII, 51). 

6. Falsehood. 

gfarnfagg#^ g«RgfoRrpRR i 
Sq^aftgrftwiWei r (Ayodhya, XVIII, 6). 
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7. Unfriendliness. 

WT 3W^fS | 

^TS^I^3 ^3. II 

(Yuddha, XVI, 11). 


8. Illegal Gain. 

(Aranya, VIII, 8). 


9. Defects of Women. 

3T*M: I: fMl: I 

|| 

sirffamro yr I 

31*<TI*T?qm sncq gcqfrl || 

arcrereiter i 

3^: IRfa^T: II 

* §& * gft ftqT * atf !#?WC3, I 
sffar Pilfer n 

(Ayodhya, XXXIX, 20 to 2»). 
fe Hffd: SfMWTSS | 

*TO*T3f5ffol ft'W ^ || 

STdf^FTT $1^ cft^ldT a*ff | 

Isismg^for || 

(Aranya, XIII, 5, 6). 

5rr0°fr^% sftg l 

ftswTkT^r^^n ftw || 

(Aranya, XLV, 29). 

D. Domestic Virtues. 

1. Wealth for the Welfare of the Family. 

qVl =* «PH =3 sMf =*rffo^ur | 
jjrapff ii 
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srrfioii ^ I 

*r^c^fji=^rffr *torg^to n 

(Ayodhya, XCVII, 5, 6), 
Devotion to Father and Mother. 

ffaT % to <T**T f| ?T: | 

m ^Rfdto *R* *Tdf Vfaqfo II 

(B5la, XXXII, 21). 

«rat ^ qton^fatowT. I 
qiV ^to to to* to || 

(Ayudhya, XVIII, 16). 

qsrat I 

*rcr toft^qr d^qr qtoto II 

(Ayodhya, XIX, 22). 

gOTiqgtwiT rrar i 

=q qfrto ftofarfaife II 

(Ayodhya, XXV, 6), 

qR %q qqqttoto I 
*qito sqftoq to fto li 

mm dto qto ato to i 

^tod todfatol II 

q to qr d qfn«imtor: i 

ri%rr q^qjir: *wr m\ fq^to n 

tof m qi to qi to: gqr: §<to ^ i 
g^frqg^ d ftoto^to n 

totetoi d*r: i 
qP^toI dgldto qrarfq^qiRHl: II 
to to W ^Tff^cT SRdto to: I 
rWT to^ftoto tod^: *TdTdd: II 

(Ayodhva, XXX, 33 to 38,'. 

*i §qto* «g jtrt to =q n 
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RTIRR^I^R ^ I 
foil ^ ffaqi^R m\ RRR^R ^ II 

(Ayodhya, CXI, 9, 10). 
qRRRJlft RflRI? 3^0IT R^IRR I 
Rqq^rg ^3 3%3 *r fa#Kt II 
RiqffrRff r^r 3te?n?R3 | 

RIR^RRI SS 5ffF3fT*rftjffa}3 || 

(Ayodhya, CIV, 18, 21) 

3. Devotion to brother. 

fW R^Rt Rft: RRR fad: I 

fsR: RfOWlt R 5 Rt *mr II 

(Ayodhya, XXXI, 10). 

^ $tk RRT RTRf R^SSRUTt R^3 II 

(Ayodhya, XL, 6). 

4. Devotion of Husband and wife. 

& Star RR §RT RS^faft RR I 

rrW \rt r£ ?t qrfa 3ft c R qrf&iRi n 

qfdRRI RfTRIRI ®IRRT 3 RRI R?T II 

(Bala, LXXIII, 24, 25) 

fqqr 3 ttoi iir^ mi. fa^tai 1 
3 oii|q 3 °n^ Rir^R^RRRr 11 
r*ri*t rr^ f|?H w$ Rfa^ 1 

^•RRlRRfqSRrfiRr^Rff^ fRR fRT II 

(B51a, LXXVII, 27, 28). 
RR)qqiRfR^r ri Rift q*RtRRT | 
rr^ Rigq^ m 3 RProf^t II 
r|: g^qRT Rift S%RRR, | 
srfcjr fR^rcr ftiw ^rrir; ii 
g?Wl»lR fqfR r|: fRRft^RI I 
q;q«rf: street eft ^ sr: *3r: n 

^Ayodhya, XXIV, 25 to 27). 
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fan *rai jwwrcgjr I 

STft gaqift jarar $ ^ W9S<m^ II 

qfota 3 nfq^i RT?nf% II 

q fall DeHart *1I3?T ?l frr^TT ?I SSfoW: I 

fffal q lfa*tn 1 cl: !i 

d^k^unciT vk 'tr^ri farar 5 ^ n 

<& far^rfa ^ % | 

3Tf%;^q^l 5fi^Tf^q^jcfrd3 II 

g«»q*Ti«JTr % faq fjftcir s^rH n 

(Ayodhya, XXVII, 3, 4, 5, 8, 11,12). 

E& for^lfa *WI f^3?l 

fa II (Ayodhya, XXVII, 21). 

*lfa*nfa fof**TCT I 

v d fl *w \\ 

q^T: S*wl *t I 
arf^gr ^o? itewftsft d^rar n 
*itRT qtai *rr swi I 

^RR^fajfH ii 

(Ayodhya, 16 to 18, 20). 

*T§fc3T k Mm fafcpM n 

(Ayodhya, XXXV, 8). 

snrafai k tyrant 3 w& 33 ^ 1 

$f)oTT qfqrsr Q?il qfd^t mw* II 

(Ayodhya, XXXIX, 24). 

TO* s *5lfapRT II 
did^ft #tt ^ **r. i 
jjiqfa gsife *ir siRft mm\ 11 
fai wifa fl fan fen nrai far ger:1 
arfawfl smrt «rat? ti 
m *rf ft II (Ayodhya, XXXIX, 28 fo 31). 
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q^gxtf qqft fqqfe I 
W\ q^ II 

% gqqf g<wq: grgqiteft fa^qq: | 
femg^q) qqforr qrg^ifagqfaq: n 
q§gfrqioii3mtero>pqfit$q^ ii 

(Ayodhya, CXVIII, 3, 4, 9). 

. r >. Reverente for husband's relations. 

%m r w*t r i?t qqrfqft i 
qfcrqsq't tow far qq %rc: n 
qjqi q qq «sW*qr i^r fajqqrfsrar l 
q^qmq: i«qr m: gqrqqtfq n 
qffasqrfa faq qn 3tqr qq qrq*: i 
#sq°iqgqft: qqr fi; qq qRR: ii 
snggqgjft qrft sjswft q fq^tqq: i 
?qqr q^r: fqqqd qq n 

(Ayodhya, XXVI, 30 to 33). 

6. Chastity and modesty of women. 

staiqr^qqr i isundara, li, 36). 

am qreqqfrft *ffar foqr i 
qqfasqfi ^oft qrfafjft || 

(Sundara, LV, 23). 

ifararcrermr gg g*rtsfe *1 qqt I 
qfqqqRT qifjqmqqqqfifa gp^ n 

(Yuddha, CXIV, 23, 67). 

q giifa q qqnf&i q qiqwfa#^: i 
siwn grown iqqiqtfq fain n 
sqq^g q q gfcg sqq* i 
q qs^ q fin$' q q£q 5 *qfa faff: II 

(Yuddha, CXVII, 26, 27). 
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7. Affection for sons. 

to: SFPlfo SRrfqq: I 

^^S^riTcl: II (Bala, LXII, 9). 

q «rewRl gitoqtatonqrqq: | 
^fqf^qrqqrefeqf&q^ II 
^srawfoSi qsqi qs^qf : q& i 
3^st qq tfqRqq; to ii 

(Ayodhya, III, 37, 39). 
tolSITft gqwi qjq^r^qqTHJPI | 
f% gqto #f|sm M ito %q^ u 

(Ayodhya, XXXIII, 11). 
3|qqto>: gw <q3)|fqfqq^i: i 

q?«r qqFSqqiqt qf qR^lfto II 

(Ayodhya, LXIV, 64). 

8. Daughters. 

qssrwfspf @t% q^qito qqiq. I 
qqqqqqwifq stoifa «*ft gfq u 

(Ayodhya, CXVIJI, 3a). 

q^qn^T^T ft qqqi tnroftorat i 
q ?rqt q q»: q^qi 2 Rtfqto>?q% n 
qr^: $$ to?® qq %q R<to i 
?®qq qqr q>?qr qto qsq<q fqgft n 

(Uttara, IX, 9, 10). 

9. Agnates. 

sqqifa qrq^qr *rq®&3 *rsra i 
f^qfo sqq^q toqf fiqq; qqr n 
qqrq eiqq qtfsfte q ?r$rq i 
frqqt m&v$t ^ qftqqfrr q n 
to?q%toisi sqq^qrqqrfqq: | 
sr^qfqq? qfcr ?iqq*§ qqrq^r: n 
tsqwrq; ^rfqqq q*F$ fqto q q: n 

^ (Yuddha, XVI, 3 to 5, 8). 
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10. Servants. 

ft ^ | 

ftggita: <rt q?r§ q fsra^ I 

^ 3tr: *w«fer grrr|^:qq q^ 11 

f^t qq^: q>[$ q $qfc*{Tqrfeq: | 

*$3\ gq>: flqq*T 6m|: || (Yuddha, I, 7 to !)) 

D» Social Virtues, 

11. Protection of individual and social righteousness. 

iftrar mm ^ #qr | 

?f|RtT 5f|cR5toST qfo =q q^q: || 

(Sundara, XXXI, 7). 
qqfcjqT =q ^PTT ^ q5RfqqRcT: || 

(Sundara, XXX/, 11). 

12. No acquisition of wealth by causing harm to others. 

^sq qp*qRf qj ftqpJTT qf 5$ | 

qrt rwf^zflqT wi. fqqsqrfqq n 

(Ayodbya, XCVII, 4). 

18. Good Brahmins. 

faq srrwwrr fqf^feqr: i 
^RiaPFRft35I«r todf*! qfqq| II 
qqiRd*) qi^sRt JffifaTOsra: I 

o 

qr$q^ q qr zv n 

qreiqf^rqRrtert qw^: i 
q fstHfoqfar sqfqq) qifa q>*iq n 

(Bala, vi, 13 to 15). 

14. Bad Brahmins. 

qjfasr ^qqftqqsqi^qjqfod | 

qr^T: q&qqrftq: 11 
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sfairlls 5*^3 forces I 

srr«f faft ^ |i 

(Ayodhya, C, 39, 40). 

15. Kshatriyas. 

Jirfoisft «T%f^fcT II (Aranya, X, 3). j 
3p:qf sftftl m\ 53T I 

Jf 3 srfcfft fMfo* II 

q^qfai qfai^ | 

Rf^fPl g ft 3*11 (Aranya, X, 19, 20). 
n. Political Troths. 

1. The evils of absence of government are fully described 
Ayodhya, LXXIV. 

2. The duties of kings are fully described in Ayodhya, C. 

a. (7 Limbs of Polity), 

i. King, (sjfpft or *nrr). 

R 5 lRS?' J l't»K IJ ffT I 

iRft * qi q&q n 

II 

(Bala, XXV, 18, 19). 

afanw ^i^rr qfaiftq i 

TT*T: rtf: *M: W. ST^TI |l 

(Ayodhya, XLV, 5). 

ft Wr ft ft*! ft | 

(Ayodhya, LVIf, 14). 
w ?pr* i 

#35*n^wr 5W3. II (Aranya, I, 21). 

3T**% q^T^ira *1^91 I 

^ * % Wfa S 3 ^ II 
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^•.sifropiR qMErcgarfor i 
sqfa, fornfal: II 

qmtft sratft m * *rfqrfqqfa; i 

«PI: 5PT ^rfq *T^ || 

T? q$ gfj$^T5H: I 

asrcrg?qg*tfq: Prr q*fa n 

(Aranya, VI, 11 to 14). 
JIT^S *^3 WIf% *1^7^ | 
g«q q qfpq^ wircrfirftq pth n 
*iq q>rqffa q: ^ ^sfasfcr qiffiq: | 

*r 3 I Sffrs&i ferft II 
tfMwsqq^ftu *m nfqq %s% l 
sqq^ *nPiwRPcr qrfpR 11 

^faRfawrsrqR»m>irftq q<q l 
^faq sq*ft ffti ^rqqtsft q^qfrtq II 
g*%: q>it$^q>$ ^sRftqqTgft: | 
q 3 qq3 u 

(Aranya, XXXIII, 3, 4, 15, 16, 18). 

qq$4if®T im $\ qRqqqPt^qq: | 
splfcs?? slqsr q$°rcq qqsr q n 
s^oq m fW q *rter srt?rit^ i 
qrcqfoi qsiRiqt *Rq: skjrhr ii 

(Aranya, XX, 12, 13). 
f| q$*l 5fqa* qqqf =R | 

dm i ^Hte n re ng tf^qr q*rfqq; u 

Tm nsfoa *rcq q tffotfiq farr*rc i 
>8 

q qrft qifMftq fi«sra n 

(Aranya, XLI, 10, 11). 
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*prr *Sr** ^T^ri f^rf^r: i 
m qrq ?\ *pns^ n 

(Aranya, L, 9). 

f| *%&: sr^crr qg^faqr; u 

(Aranya, LXV 9). 
*TT*T 5R OT | 

qrf^qRt s°tt ^«rpmrfts u 

(Kishkindha, XVII, 27). 
siqaj =q gf^TcI^ | 

mi ZE: % tfSTT ^5Tq»T55fq^ II 

qprrfa qRqr: \ 

f?lW ^WllfcT gfififtt «WI H 

q>T^5PRon^T^«I^i?t m I! 

(Kishkindha, XVIII, 8, .>3, 61). 

«req qjtere=q ftr^raqr^i =q *j|*rq i 

*r *rsq *TfSR^ ti 

(Kishkindha, XXIX, li). 

W: SWT^ 

^frif^^na’Td =q i 

^Tq«T*I«^TsO=Rffq 

**q»$r|^r II (Kishkindha, XXX, 17). 

*0^*1 ferat *pf f^r^noirgq^Tfton^ i 

f»TW5Tl%^t 3$reRRSKT’ II 

(Kishkindha, XXXIV, 8). 

sj$r*r$ r qjR =q ^ i 

ms O 05fT ffaRTC II 

ftsrr os*& Wf ^3 i 
O Ifljfr «J**T §0; qfcRl: II 

(Kishkindha, XXXVIII, 22, 23). 
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?qprq flsqqqqffa q: qsrrqq i 

q q mrfafwrrSwflfo: n 

& 

$ ^T'T^ifSr q *T ^qqiqqt || 

(Yuddha, XII, 30, 32). 

fqsusfqfqqtat q) flsrr nsraqrgq: I 
« ar% fMMqffeq $^ q^ n 
assqrct ft q>r&r i 

*qq$Mq fH i 

staq^ft q*&qt ?r?r qfwlq =q i 
q srqqqq^r jqrqfq; fqfa fqq^ u 

(Yuddha, XXXV, 7, 8, 9). 
amifqg q) qr^ qiq^ig % i 
« ftfwsq>: qqftqrfqqq n 

(Uttara, LXXIX, 9). 

II. Ministers, (m&). 

See Bala, I, VII; Yuddha, VI, 6 to 10; IX, 8, 9, 
LXIII. 

q^ fqqqq^ ft *i?f qqft *mq i 
q?qqtRr^: n 

M 9 

q^qqRqT *Nrql # i 

mn *^3* qr qpftq^ ftraq, 11 

(Ayodhya, C, 17, 25). 

ftglflfoftqfaqt sqw qrfq^ ftqq. i 

(Kishkindha, XXXII, 18). 

*wt$: wm\ ft m qjrqqm^q: i 
fqqiS: qkvi qfttf ftqilft ftjjulIII 
*r <fte°rqqr qrf^RT qsqqt ss fa 11 
fttf qffor q^qrmt q«rr 11 

(Aranya, XLI, 7, 12). 
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%C ^ > 

?m sn$s«i3^p[siT 

q^OT *?nfafts ^ *F^t II (Yuddha, XIV, 22). 

III. Allies. <mO- 

See Yuddha, XXXV, 7 to 9 quoted above. 

^fe fo reifor && I 

gpf^^qyoif^^ f*T%?qTft II 

(Sundara, XXVI, 18). 

IV. Treasury. (ssfat)* 

3^f»r: I (Bala, VII, 9). 

owreft # ^ gw i 

*1%SIT 3? *F*$ *T^ II 

(Ayodhya, LII, 72). 

3TI^ *GW I 

3TOT%S G § G*®fG im || 

(Ayodhya, C, 55). 

q*q Z&SG fa«fP*TTPTT * 3^ I 

*PT^3Tf?I G ?l**l ll 

(Kishkindha, XXIX, 11). 

V. Country. (*w> 

m s^r. ll (Baia, v, 5). 

jra^ff: IMRT 9^IT: % SM’ II 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 9). 

VI. Fortress . 

gfa*^5T*jrcmi3 1 

3$»Tf*r. II (B81a, V, 10). 
§QGm II (Bala, V, 13). 

qTOWftsitftt I 

WUtfl^ WiUl'IA U’ i q^jnWI ll (Sundara, II, 21). 
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VII. Army. (*^). 

w* qfrWR; #: I 
^TT^: f3: II 
9W I 

sOTrqrqr fqqq*Trc?qqr ma *nft*n n 

^£391 q q qqffqq^ | 

TOfT3 SRPq q fqsqfc II 

(Ayodhya, C, 31 to 33). 

forr^ftqs %i qte *im$ wr I 

stes *Tf4i q^faqr n 

(Yuddha, XVII, 22). 


4. War. 

spqq^ ft ?$f ^ 1 

(Sundara, XXXVII, 53). 

qqrfq 3 qq^q qqqrqsTqrqr^ 1 
aiRnr m- *w&i gsfeffcff qqsr 11 

(Sundara, XLVI, 14). 

q q qi^ti fq«?fcr fqfqqwffmq; i 

W 99^91 fqqtliqr: ll (BSla, V, 20). 
aifaqqiq qfafo qROfTO. | 
q^FR qq% qT q r Gutter n 

(Yuddha, LXXX, 39). 


III. Spiritual Truths. 

1. Evanescence of youth and life. 

q® ftqqsWq w- #r \\ 

(Ayodhya, VII, 15). 

ft % qreqqiq qfqq sqftq^ I 

qqqft 3$fq #r: qftsrqff^q II (Sundara, XX, 12). 

$ ftqqf; qqqRr: vg^: i 

^tffT ^ II 
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«n*ift 5&>w?R!§ sfa* si55%m: n 
anRR*j#rc* foR^iR^JiTfafo i 
sng£i £& ^ *rr ^ n 

at* I 

*T^I #«Ri| fa&h II 

JFSCRgf^T 3Tlf^ sRFRSdft^ | 
aiRR* 5tRf*Rl HfRT sftfaw |t 
w we ^ ^rt ^ s^Rrt *T5i^ i 

gita ^ sq^rTt ^TSJTRTSRpR II 

Ki **Rtei s 5 ^ SR*pr «Rift ^ I 
ssRirfs §Ri f^Rfl: II 

(Ayodhya, CV, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27). 
aWFPlflt: ZT^sif | (Uttara, XX, 16). 

Karma. 

z^T *Kfa ^rfoT QV ?1 | 

SR% vfe ffolRRR: || 

(Ayocihya, XXIII, 6). 

<rtr *tfrm tfk fcw: sgqfcR: i 
ar^JWf^3% »li(«R«RHt W! II 

(Ayodhya, LXIV, 60). 

*F3Bfa*nTff 5R^ | 

®Tff: «RRR: SR $raWft=W: II 

RHR *f&5q | 

«tflw%Fr sR?* *»fori <ra*nfta: 11 

*JjTTffNT fsR^T%T ^ I 

^ . ^-\ —ft-lN-* - 

srk II 

(Ayodhya, CIX, 27, 28. 81), 
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3. 


5i ft* iwrk: fqstafgfarar: i 

W RF^T ffefa 5ft<frj5T ?q |W II 

^?3: «T[T^r qjfa: I 

qtf faifa q>r$ gw gcqfqqiSqq, it 

(Aranya, XXXIX, 7, 8). 

sressor^rwr^rcr r i 

JTFcfar ftqf ?w q^t qq^ || 


(Aranya, LXVI, 16). 


#r q^q^ifa wrprfqRH: n 
RFcr qte cirq^ m<n wrarerq: i 


(Sundara, LI, 28, 29). 
^ fk C TR ^qr^5I m | 

fs fa forcqfd ii 

(Yuddha, XXXVIIT, 7). 
RqSqSlq qjjj q| TO ^rjf: | 

qtf qqfq^ q»r% q>ai Wcq^q; n 

^q^wnrtfrf qrqfwrqq# i 

^q>oi: RS mmik RTR: qiq^SSIR || 

(Yuddha, CXIV, 25, 26). 


Dharnta , Artha , and Kama . 

qqf fk q?^ sft w a<q qfqfeqq; n 
qq^ q>rw 

i 

% qq flq *t 

q$q qqqrft*rar esqr II 
qf^i tff 

qqf q?T: ^Rlgqq^cT i 
qnqr^mr q *n?r«rr « 

(Ayodhya, XXI, 40, 56, 57), 
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R W# ?R I?n R f-R*lR R I 

r r ^rrsttI^ RfcRprft^ n 

* (Ayodhya, XXV, 3). 

arsftwfatai R9 @)rjri rtrr il 

(Ayodhya, XIII, 26). 
STKprofo RR?: R9St% II 

(Ayodhya, LX, 6). 

RRfc$: RRRfrl RR^WR^ I 
95^ 911 RfaRfoR RRR. II 
affiRTR fRRR$^: R>Rtfa<Rr RRRR: I 

R[«& f^3^Rf R WRIIS^ RRR, II 

(Aranya, IX, 30, 31). 

9RRRRflR?R»TRT Rlfa 3?P*t RRR II 

(Yuddha, XLVI, 34). 


4. Holy Mantras and Homas and Tarpanas, 

■*af§r«lTS$ RfadT Rlfa ^ HR: I 
R3T?RfRR31 RR^TRRT RfR^ II 
R R 9TR Rfa^l RTtRR I 

R95IRfrlR^f %R R3R: lf«l 9TRR II 

(Bala, XXII, 15; 16). 

?tr iraf *psrt rr^ i 

sg A 

Rf%SRRFT|<5 R5&R ^RRlft^ II 
RWtRI* RR: «RRI •JRfRF^ I 

V 3 

RmRr $Rte^ R$ ^R3: R9R RRR II 
RTiRI«l ^RRCRl«l pfSRT R9tRR II 

(Bala, XXIII, 2, 3, 17). 

RR: RTRRT RRPTTR fa^R^n | 

|5RT %RlfNtalfa RRRRTRRRSrfR II 

(BSla, XXXV, 10). 
RRRt *j4fa RfT^R: II 



(Ayodhya, XII, 4). 
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5. Women and Fasting and Mantras and Honta and 
Yoga . 

jpirofa p* ii 

(Ayodhya, IV, 33). 

?ri *rerfssr i 

M: 39ft§faft II 
m $*wrar $sr fa* i 
«# m m 11 

(Ayodhya, XX, 14, 15). 

smfa m gfa I 

mm *tm um ii 

(Ayodhya, XXV, 1). 

JFt^farsrrc? ii 

(Ayodliya, XXV, 38). 

3s$*rfcf <flsi? *rrft i 

fRR3 5I35?fal 3^S«l?RW I 
giwiai^ m ?r^t sgqracrafeir: n 

(Ayodhya, LXXXVII, 17, 18). 

| (Ayodhya, L, 49; L, III, 1; 
Aranya, VII, 23). 

W'. mm g fara\ jpwrawplffo i 
M i 

^SspFffarf* gjRsrft ii 

art »»pri: mm pit Pirfaf* I 

^resfarrcrft %*ir*TrapiTft ^ i 

aitWIigSNTfa WRRRr *|P[: II 

(Ayodhya, LVI, 29, 31, 32, 33) 

*R*wsim: **prr srrcfft | 

SRT ! wr IWW ^Pr P3FRT II 

(Sundara, XJV, 49), 
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6. Setu. 

q3Rfa5F <w ll 

(Yuddha, CXXVI, 18). 

7. Veda. 

%: qqrsiFRgq II 

(Ayodhya, XIV, 49). 

|| (Bala, VI, 13). 

|§fa rq^3^ |qt II (Aranya, L, 21). 

8. Temples. 

3*tf^ m: SFFd\ fspidfTH^: I 
fq^FF^r JFRFqoigqpT^ II 
TO rcrwr if5f! fafercw I 

t^F^q II 

5t<? ^ RRWdilRd: fa*R. I 

eqiqSFFfl# ^F II 

mm-. sc^kf qpr famo*. 1 

sfacW* fW: W dlWRST: II 

(Ayodhya, VI, l to 4). 

fffdF*fo^3 ^FdTdd^ * II 

(Ayodhya, VI, 11). 

t*m 35i ^ I 

b * ^ || 

(Ayodhya, XXV. A). 

9 God . 

^f^F^ fragS'WIdt I 

&jW5n5I<?Ff&f: 'Ttd^FR 3F0??fiF: II (BSla, XV, 16). 

#taR flqftrfe | 

a*rcn # §<!tfR 'wnftr s#kwi ll 

' ?r)> m «R*nf9 wt1 

?rofaf%^re£ *ra: ii 

(B&la, XXIX, 11, 12). 
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m mi srcar#!: I 

sng; qfjqfa 353 *. 11 (Baia, XLV, 3), 

3^ r^5TM9T ^TT: I 

(Ayodhya, CXI, 36; 

Sfrfrsi ^ 

I (Aranya, LXIII, 16). 

(Kishkindha, XVIII, 15). 

frra«5 mm 3 ^^ n 

(Yuddha, CXVII, 6). 

star @3*ft s*»r: i 

{Yuddha, CXXIV, 29). 

10. Aftikti. 

*flprM>rcrarf®rc*r m%\* ?rer^ 11 

(BSla, XXIV, 4). 

^TRI ^ sqfcRR 5IS13W II (Aranya, V, 43). 

m nfa m *rft: i 

3N*rafcflt || 

m $ *w3?ra; ^png^rr^ 11 

(Aranya, LXVIII, 29, 30). 
m ^ g$rirwRt teftr *%.W i 
3?302f jBsrfi smigicwnf^rr n 

(Aranya, LXXIV, 35). 

sfc g*fa ?! wn i 

n^i? «IT ^ *mn II 

(Uttara, CVIII, 26). 
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Key Verses in Each Eanda of Valmiki Ram ay ana. 

1. art sirro irtr rcsripto i 

qftrefcft JJflfor ^ ^TFT qqfaf^dT: || (B5la, XIX, 14). 

2. ^ I 

II 

(Ayodhya, XIX, 20) 

3. r qq to ta?pqr ft&faw i 

if^TOTOT TO II (Aranya, I, 21). 

4. 3tt^) qrft scf^t m 5 :te g^ratefa m \ 
f^Ht qr v qr n«! iwr qft: n 

tKishkindha, VIII, 8). 

5. %*N^fcT sfcl^ 3m?|JTR | 

i&wmm JJ3 ll (Sundara, XVI, 25). 

6. STT5IR dqiqftfcT =sf qpq^ | 

3[5P^q *W II 

(Yuddha, XVIII, 33). 

vmi qr gHFii qr qqmkr gqqq i 

q$ TOwrifa qsffci5rrq*i«tfd ii 

(Yuddha, CXVI, 45). 

7. ^q pftq q?qqri fqqr m i 
n^q qr qtf qr qq n 
qrroqjqr^ fqqfaqfa qjqql i 
arq^qrofa ^fq^qf qqr^rqgqrro:. u 

(Uttara, CVIII, 26, 36). 

APPENDIX III. 

Notes on Special Verses in Valmiki Ram ay ana. 

(In this section I do not propose to state all the ingenious 
meanings given to the verses by diverse commentators but shall 
state only what I regard as the best interpretations.) 

■ i. aq:«n»iraf*rca aq^qrfNt q^i 

qftq*rs® qreflfa ffqjTO if (Bsia, 1.1).' 
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In this verse the poet begins his work with obeisance to his 
teacher (Guru), because only such work as is done after bowing 
to the Guru will be fruitful. Incidentally the verse hints at the 
necessary qualities of a Guru. He must be a man of austerity 
and spiritual knowledge ( 37 :^ 1 ^ ftra), a-supreme knower of the 
meaning scripture (qifhptf qt) and a man of spiritual meditation 
and realisation (gfaynm.). The abovesaid three words refer also 
to sravana, manana, and nididhyasana (study, reflection and 
introspection) which are necessary for self-realisation. Manu 
says:— 

5W0T WTC fcraf Wf’T# II 

97 : comes also from the root (Manu) 37 errata and may be 
explained as Jnanayoga. Or av: may mean Veda, and 
SwSdhyaya may mean Veda or Japa; or 37 : may mean Brahman 
and Svadhyaya may mean Vedanta; or tapas may mean the 
Vedangas while Swadhyaya means the Veda. 

The word NSrada means the destroyer of ignorance. Or 
sTT7 means God and s»W 5 =the giver of God-knowledge. 

(JTCdtfr Rtrfi: I) 

Narada is described in the Bhagavvata as one of the supreme 
devotees of God—a devotee whose song intensifies his devo 
tion and whose devotion sweetens his song. 

3T5) SmfcRJT: I 

upftwM CTT ^ II 

2. tPR: I 

(Bala, If, 15). 

Though this Verse is one of condemnation of the hunter for 
killing one of two pairing birds, its Vyangyarlha (suggested 
sense) is one of benediction and so the Verse is treated as a 
supremely holy benedictory stanza (Nandi’s loka). It means: 
“ Of abode of Lakshmi 1 You have become eternally famous as 
you punished the lustful one (Ravana) out of the couple The 
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Verse suggests also that Goddess Lakshmi was born as Sita 
when God Maha Vishnu incarnated as Rama. 

n 

It is said also that the Verse hints the whole of the 
Ramayana by hinting at Dasaratha’s passing away, Rama’s 
separation from Sita, Vali's death, Sita’s grief and Ravana’s 
death in the various Kandas and that it hints also at the 
presence of all the rasas in the poem. 

3. SrfST *Ti!79TR I 

»T|r^T ^ II (BSla, XIX, 14). 

Viswamitra hints at the divine power of Rama, though 
Rama’s superhuman power was never exhibited till then. The 
verse echoes the Purushsoshtha vedic passage, JW flQscH I 

«fki: qft ! 5rR^T ejtfit i—The word ssttosot has been twisted in 
many ways to yield diverse meanings, 

(TOR T? RRRfd, Hvzirac, 

rppt: m, m sm ^ mw. fTfcn foi 

m, m) i 

but the plain and natural meaning is the best. 

4. IPT I 

Zffa JR5rr|e5 H (Bala, XXIII, 2). 

or 3R1: | 

The mother is the first initiator into the life divine. 

*rr^ 1 ^Rrgor mi \ 

3 faRRI I (Manu). 

One meaning is that Rama should perform sandhya. Another 
meaning: “ I wish to do sandhya. Get up, O God residing in 
the Sun, and receive my Sandhya offering ”. The former is the 
natural and charming interpretation. 

n (Biia, lxxiv, is). . 
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One meaning is said to be : “ Do not be looking at Sita; 
See the bowAnother is said to be: “ The bow means 

Omkara 

93: iriwr I) 

From it the arrow, i.e. Jivatma will reach Brahman”. Sita it 
Janaka’s Jivathma But the natural meaning, i.e. “ see the 
bow (and bend it) ” is the best. 

6. w m I 

S9 

%rt ^ SffcmfaiT n 

qf&fli s&ngirar m \ 

snf^isn m 11 

(Bala, LXXIII, 24, 25). 

These verses also are subjected to many interpretations : 
“There is Sita(^m). Do not look at her images in mirrors." 

means Sita’s age. ?=3; «r=l} *r=2, So spin means 6 
years of age! tffcir means “ not born of a human womb ”, i.e. she 
is a dm. means “child of Brahma Jnani”. In 

is an Avyaya (indeclinable) and has many meanings. It means 
“ more ” (sidta). In the dharma of protection (^rPRrc$r°n?$) Sita 
shone higher than Rama. i.e . Let moksha be 

given to me by you ! 

Another meaning is: “Sita is Moola Prakriti. Sita=^+| 
+ctr. s is or Brahman, $ is ?rrcr (*mt a is ciRTRRS i.e. 

fit^n (Vidya)". Therefore receive her, O Parabrahma 1 ” g*n=» 

JWBit ^ sRJjt <tPT ?pn i But these and other curious mean¬ 
ings, though interesting in themselves, stand below the plain and 
natural meaning in point of beauty. The words qrfrPRir, 

JT5WPTT, and ®i%g*rar ^ show the diverse aspects of the life of a 
perfect wife, vis., identity of dharma, purity, nobility and 
loyalty. 

7. I (Ayodhya, III, 28). 

The obvious meaning is “ one who fascinates the eyes and 
the minds of all by his beauty, generosity and other qualities, ’ 
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Another meaning is “ one who removes the sorrows of eyes and 
minds by his beauty etc.” 

dfefaatm rf i) 

(Ayodhya, XIX, 20). 

A king then felt it to be a great glory to be thought equal 
to a sage (Rishi). 

9. f% <FT %&. fw fFpRfFF: I 

W RR f%F 3W^W5?^II (Ayodhya, XXX, »). 

T 

The natural meaning is the best. Another meaning is: (My 
father did not know that the step-mother will create such 
dissension” 

(\ ! «WRR SIR fall f% 3PRF 0 

A yet another meaning is : “My father having got you the 
Purusha as the son in-law did not care for wife, wealth etc”. 

(SSlftfff TOfFldt Sfjcq i) ftdT |) 

10. {FT FT fafe | 

«l%FTF5«fi FFf^ || 

(Ayodhya, XL, 9). 

Here again the natural meaning as the best. “ Treat Rama 
as your father and Sita as your mother and the forest as 
Ayodhya. Go in a happy spirit Other meanings are: 

(1) Know Rama (God) as Dasaratha (qfllF: JRtor:) i.e. be¬ 
yond the nine sheaths (five internal Kosas, i.e. Annamayakosa 
constituting the sthoola sarira or physical body, Praranayakosa 
or sookshma sarira, Manomayakosa and Vijnanamayakosa forming 
the hartha and Anandamayakosa forming the Bhokta and four 
external Kosas, i.e. annam (food), viththam (wealth), putra (son) 
and kalathra (wife). Know also nr (Fl?rt) and spff i ftiraf (sr* i.e., 
parents + antFt i.e., body + w?*nr, i.e. children, i.e. the entire 
samsara) as (to be renounced), know the wsiff (forest i.e. 
bondage) and Ayodhya, ie. BRterr i.e. Mukti. 

2$ 
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(2) Know Rama as Dasaratha (Vishnu. ^ means biting. 

So (Garuda, i.e. biter of sepents) **r: »rer) know Sita as 

Ma (Lakshmi). Know the forest Ayodhya (Vaikunta). 

(3) Know Dasaratha as Rama, i.e. as dead. Know 
me as Sita, i.e. I will go away like Sita and live in my father’s 
palace. Know that Ayodhya will be an atavi (forest). 

(4) Know Rama as srpin i.e. anw^rr and Sita as *n or 
<fcfiirrar. Know Atavi (forest) as the real refuge. (Ayodhya) as 
its silence will help meditation and devotion). 

11. fojJJTdT I 

Ttff «ig *rr nffar mi n 

• (Ayodhya, XLir, 34). 

Here again the natural meaning is the best: “ My vision 
has gone with Rama and has not come back. I am not able to 
see you, O Kausalya ! Please touch me softly with your hand.” 

Other meanings are : 

(1) My vision has gone with its Lord Rama like a 
daughter going with her husband. Touch me. Let me see if at 
least the sense of touch is with me. 

(2) My vision has become one with the ocean of Rama’s 
liveliness and goodness. 

(3) My vision cannot realise God. So God has made it his 
out of His Grace. The absorption of the senses and the mind 
in God is Moksha. Brahman is beyond the smses. So Brahman 
took form as Rama to enable my eyes to see Its glory and has 
now aborbed my vision. 

(4) Don’t touch me ! (<Tif0Ruri^r) t.e. I wish to have 
nothing to do with SamsSra. 

(5) Dasaratha advises her this : 

qif&Hr (sKPWTftor sffar) *rr m i 

i.e. Hold Rama’s hand of grace and give up attachment to the 
world. 
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(6) The first pada teaches the greatness of Brahmajnanis; 
the second pada teaches that they do not return to bondage 
(•T ^ g»frusj3%); the third pada teaches that to the knower of 
Brahman the world disappears; and the fourth pada teaches 
asparsa or Sanyasa. 

12. w unfair 1 

(Ayodhya, LTII, 22). 

Here again the natural meaning is the most charming. 
“0 Lakshmana ! My mother’s she-parrot is more loving to her 
than miserable I. The parrot tells the he-parrot: Bite off the 
paws of the enemy ( i.e. the cat).” The suggestion is that Kaikeyi, 
the foe of Ktusalya, must be disabled. Another meaning is : 
Sarika represents the lover of Moksha who has two wings Jnana 
and Karma. As all souls are the brides of God, the word Sarika 
(in the feminine gender) is used. Further, Sarika represents the 
Acharya who leads us to God. So we should love him even 
more than we love God. He prays to God 1 ‘0 Suka, i.e. God! 
Bite the paws of the enemy, i.e. Soka, and Molia, or Kama and 
Krodha, or ahamkSra and mamakara.” 

13 - | 

ft qtaftr fMrreicr. 11 

The sovereignty of the Padukas effected the welfare of the 
world as it was rooted in the twin principles of Righteousness 
and Renunciations. and fonr). 

14. I 

fPTST WlffR: II (Aranya, 1,12). 

The divine beauty combines loveliness, splendour, softness, 
and charm. 

is. Mr f^rf^rr: i 

tf^lT || (Aranya, V, 33). 
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Those who are devoted to a life of Ahimsa must be protected 
by the king just as the child in the womb is protected by the 
mother. 

16 . qfoft qr qr \ 

V S dft 3T «W1 *ri%: II 

(Kishkiudha, VII, 8). 

Comradeship is of the essence of success. 

17. ftoifsr: sp^rr W HfcT: | 

tori 11 

(Kishkindha, XV, 19). 

Protection of the good and the helpless is the essence of 
greatness. 

18 . mj 51?: SRRfto | 

to ?rqaiqtorc; n 
qfe stori tori stqqsRqqrq; | 
toq ft ^ toto 5?i^qq; n 
qfa qr fto tffcri q sto* $q«q: | 
q^r tfTOrqqrqfqto ?iqo^ i 
to ssrqtotofq tor n 

(Sundara, I, 39 to 42). 

One should realise oneself as the instrument of the Divine 
Will. Such a realisation leads to victory. 

19. ?F?q qr ritar qr stqqq^r i 

tfto qpgqr^rq. n 

(Sundara, XVI, 14). 

The devotion of Sita transcends even universal sovereignty. 

20. totoq ?ito tol | 

<?f^t§qqT $ W^qrgqqq^ ll (Sundara, XVI, 25). 

Single-hearted Devotion sees only the object of Devotion 
everywhere. 

21 . tor Risra qqrto q to) i 

11 (Yuddlia, XVIII, 33)- 
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The gods wanted only the destruction of Havana. (See 
Bala, XV, Si). Indeed, after Havana's destruction, they ask 
Rama to come bock to Paradise. 

f^t W* I (Yuddha, CXX, 30). 

Dasaratha prayed only for sonship. The sages prayed only for 
protection and Darsan. But the Lord had his own purposes and 
went on His own way. He resolved to reign for 11,000 years and 
establish Dharma on an unshakeable throne. (Bala, XV, 28). 
His own divine Vrata (vow) of mercy and grace and salvation to 
all who are full of the spirit of self-surrender to God is stated in 
this verse. 

22. hrpit qT 3 *tht qr qqr?ki i 

q ii 

(Yuddha, CXVI, 45). 

Sita reiterates the same divine law of mercy and grace. 

23. w m fqqfaqfa irqqt | 

dlWSITfa ^ fesqT || 

The true crown of life is the spit it of prayer and devotion to 
God and carrying out His will on the earth. 

24. W q: I 

teq m qq%^ li 

Such is this Ancient cripture. May you be blessed for 
ever! Pray with faith for the establishment and enhancement 
of the Kingdom of God 1 
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—Gayatri Ramayana—One Version- 


1. 

2. 


disft qrfaqT 
qRqqfasr^ qivJftfqi ftftqqqq; \ 


N r<qr topi. qqfo. qprrar tg&w i 

q^?t fq^Pft gtf II 
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3. f^ifq^g qqfarr spT qqq>qrfqqq i 
q?q qq tig: q^q ffqtfqqqspftq II 

4. ggreiST cn?T q% qfq^q q fkm q%: { 

qiqq# q?T sqfcfgq || 

5. qqqw f| ^sqrq qrqfqqqqqrft =q I 
qqfrqgq^q^ qtqr^ ww\ <?€t n 

6 *prr *req =q qtf*r qqr ^sqqf ^q. i 
im fTT^TT f^TT %q ^T f|qq>d II 

7- fqftepq *T 3llr 3 ^ ?J^ I 

33 % qqqqrtq ^rqog^qitwj; n 

8 . qfe gfe: tsqr s?| <qqqq q qtrgftq i 
srtq qq% gf|[ ftqqs? q^rqq: ii 

9. q*qqn%*qr srftori qq =q qqt | 
W PWffrfr *qq> fqqiq 5iqfasqfq || 

io. q^sftqfqqt qq gqtq q i 

qq?q a p ^ q^rq qqq n 

n. qq^m ^rqqrq: fqqrfq% i 

gjftqqqqt qq n 

12 q*qre% g qqfqr^r: qrqqr ^ftqq^qqr: I 
qgtqi =qift tftqrqr: qtfafqqqrfert: II 

13. q fqfqq? gft %sf ^qsr qf qqq^ofK i 
f^lq qfKterr ^gqrq ^fqqqq: ii 

14 . q?qr ^qftq q*qqt: fq^T«r qiq^q: i 
qq qsqfer % qr*r <m qsftq #qqq II 

is. qq^Tiqg^t qq? qr q^rqt^rq^: | 

3 qq& fqqr^rsft qq^r ^qqr^qq ii 
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16 . flft 

sqfttaqqsiqfftftqfftsrqq; i 

fft5F3 agjqqgqf&asq*: 

17 . £S: ftqrftlsft fftfttaor: | 

&WI 3% sftqrqq 5TT3k%5q^ II 

is. ?ft q^qrarofftftfkircir^ 

3 ^ftft qrfq 33155 i 
3 ^TTOUfft^ftl 331T& 

33R5 3rq 3 5*ft3 4fc || 

19- m ferTFTWm fftqft TTcTT: I 

ft 3?3 mh 3K 3RTWT3T333. II 

20 . 3ft 3?f5R ?T3 ^wfcllfofaL I 

jftfelT: q^lftKT 3R3301 3fR33r II 

21. R0R3 ft33K3«T I 

q^faf^zr ft5[g3T3I%13ftq3: II 

22 . 3i553Rqft3W3 3 , 3r ftqr*r qsfq^i: 1 
33K5 qiqftt 3rfq aqrf^ET 3^sr*3. II 

23- TO: 33T: 3* m *ft3r^33t5R^ I 
3ftft3lfft33^Pl qfqsqfft ffisR || 

'O 

24 . 3|ftq tffft 5133: qft5TI55t gqifft^ | 
rnftq^ifft tffarfq q^n 3 ^ 533 . n 
ft wiqft f-^ft 313^41333^ | 
ftgaft 3: q^reft q^qrt: qg^qft n 

Another Version. 

1. 3q:^T«UqfftRt 3q^(1 qifa?T 3^ I 

3Rq qftqq^s Jfftqqqq. u 
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2. ^ ^ «T<HT^|WI | 

hhtch^ n 

3. dfagv rer sw^ I 

•ferriWl g?dfa Hd<w n 

4. ®r^ r wr #rcr hh«i i 
=qi*d to sfaR ftfod qg*rw^ i 

5 . dft =qtam sf% e^rdf^R hot: ! 
Ararat *&$S HW^HI *T?THFT: I) 

6. gft°r Riforac ?otot: I 
sA&Wl fW mb Hfed qd II 

7. Ms* H 5fn?3 ^ I 

33^ HWIOft 5TOT¥Sqjf*QTg II 

8. a qq qqrRgq ^f^W: f^TTH^ I 

ssfo^tql hI mm n 

9. HH m\ HCf^r ^Hf I 

areRSI fii qdfa m 31^ JTsq^ || 

10 . 3H: W*m Z3FR 5^T^: | 
ST^^H cld OT *W qiwfaWTO II 

11. H WfHH 3ftq^qHfq 

H5#ft#F3; | 
d^j;##rgq 

HOT : II 

12. m) H^RT: ^qq&q: | 

'O ' 

S^q qqq^lg =OTnqf$ qf«j n 

13. OTHT OTI$ UPPWHfHf qfaT: | 
nd qte^HT 5TRd fPTOrrfSrar II 

14. OTrdt qqfe** ffcffcqOTT: I 

sst fl fro <$ qqr ftgsfOTT: n 
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15. SR9T 53*^ I 

W: qpwgfW*^ II 

ir>. imsuflicq Prefer i 

isftwftfsw: msuiN fatftw n 

17. 4ft 3J& =qW 3^TTf«r *TCT 30 T: | 

=5r *3fa*r te* a*fc li 

18. S|T 3£R*RT | 

wjer wjlfcsrR II 

19. f^ttg 33^3 OTOI 35R33: I 

5* ^T: II 

20 . qp^rerift l^rf&r faf^r 3: srafcrc^. I 

ftTOUTO W qq II 

21. qrarcisq^f *r*re? tfsrcrpi i 

^51*3: rn’rowt qftfifcgq; li 

22. m: qqtTq^L lifRW, ^PlWI^ I 

spph f&s: ii 

2S. fteq =q wnrowrarcu 
srrgfrof^ m- qs^te g*ft li 
24. g*r ft q>qqf^ «nwrt ggroR* | 
mvm g qftn ^qr sftarfta: gg: u 

APPENDIX V. 

Ekasloki Ramayana. 

(Ram ay ana in one Verse). 

<it ^i3?Rkqrfeq*R i5*rr w\ qsfat 

srcigjrcoT | 

qrs^flfor sgsatfr evistastj g 


26 
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Ramanama Mahima. 

^PIHT frt qifrtrt qiTO qiTOHt 
qr^i q?gg^: rtq^rt tfrti I 
q>frtTOT GSRfif 
sft% rtroi wg toit rt wm n 

'O 


Rama Hridayam. 

qsfofqgrt ft girts grop* | 

g m g g %; rtqi grttfq n 

Rama Gita. 

frtGiroroTifo Grercg. i 
at* grt srf^rtsswi ggrcgr n 

snftq^iGgprt rtR ^grtrtig i 
gftara;rortrt mrt **jjsgqrfrtR: n 
qrt^jrr g to* g rt g rt Grfq ft# to 
ftrcrtforo mm rtftsGGgR: n 

qrtrrtiG ftrtrtG gforcft i 

gpf frtrtteifrt g #r§i g ft H 

«n#TORqiro#g gft%£^gGRG^**G: i 
qRsroggfgqRrtt grg Gigrts# to: ii 

APPENDIX VI. 

Ramayana in Mahabharata. 

«msftG rt grof?iT i 
ito *wft srtj tojg tfftftGRG. II 
##Grt i 

gq# grt $$ tf' torto ii 
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a i 

5t% ait flTfl^faSfaflfa ii 

flf|flifl«ffflflfl!fl. ii 


APPENDIX VH. 

Ham ay ana in Bhagawata. 

3§ft cflfliflSfll Sflfl*fl3flfl tRWSOT ftarar. 
flifa*flflfafli*flT flfSrawflt flt tfFQgwm, i 

®\ ft 

Sfl^flflffl: ^tflNtsflflrfl: ii 

5T3TI: fllfl&fflflir flflfaflfinfNflr: | 

^fltfl ftSflSTflt ^ ftfl* fl flfl || 
^flTflT fl&TRRT WS: fiflflfltoflfl; | 
flit flflft fl$t flSflflflflTIflt II 
flirt flfl°%ro flflTfltfJ^ i 
3flfl«t^fl1fl ;^srffatsm n 
flflflf foflflT $t I 

flPflfl'flSfl flfl 3 TRfl 5 fltf^flIflcf: II 


APPENDIX Vin. 

Ahalya’s Hymn to Hama in Adhyatma Hamayana. 

•njjl uflf^tflifl ?t i 

mift rfflflflTfllwflT II 

3$ fafrfl flfl flfl^fefl flfswi^fl fflfltdfl flflfl; i 
flWtflflt flflflrfN^fl: flfl^lfl?flflfltsftfllfofli: II 
q wi^ fl» 3tfl fl flflf ^ r flj flT fliiftrsft flflfoftfasFgflrft i 
m&m flfl flf^flflt ft fl°^ flfl sflfflflifl^flfl ii 
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m 

qeqfcift qgqi# iR mffti i *q®ftq^rc, i 
«WforB 5 faq 5 R 5 # faq q to II 
qfaftfqgR qwftqq>qqq: *FT 3 RR«f | 
qarpwr<tfs^ qqqpyifaq wrq^RfMr qTqqTft 11 
q?ffwr#t fqftf%$t% qfqfrr qroqr qqqqrqrer: I 
«flq^qqftfafi$^*rcftqr qtftafi q <wt 5rc°r qq£r II 

flfcq q^JTr g?q: 3?T°T: q?f: m sqtf^RI 3TT«r: | 
mqiqq stefqqtstfq? ^ qqgq? <^q *r: n 
3W ft ftJlJRfrWRTta: ^qrqrgqfqfa^q: | 
faftf^tf^qro^srq. q% anwr n 

qqts*# qqqqtfqqqsq faqfgq q$rfa srf&r ftqR: i 
»nq>RFi^T sfq^rq p «tq gq!t*ftqrq#t: n 

qqqwrfeg^q qq^q qq^rstq i 
afoN^c q^t qrfci qqR*: n 
arfq^qr^q m qRRfqqq: gqrq; i 
qreqRrqqj^ mfa w^q: n 

q$ fqqifa qfqqr q§^qqr 11 
tqanqiqtftqfqqtfqi q qiqft i 
qrgq snfora^ qrfqq q^tercq; n 
aqqjRiqrq q^q qft^qfcftsqq: | 
srqq^q^ fqR: pft pc: qqsqq: II 
qtf^g^riq^ q?q ^r qjq f%4t | 
qq?l% SRrcft qq qq*fqfaq«Nt: II 
fa *l qq fqifq %qiqr sift q% | 

R?TRq>q^ qqq qfqfa q^rs*g * n 
qq*cl g?qi«raj \ 

qq$s*g gfftsr qrqqq qqts*g § \\ 
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qqqqfF& qTfptf&WRr 

qsq^fqwft STS 5 * II 

*3<fq 3$q srejram 3^ : i 

qf^*q qflRrg siprar qqt qfa* n 

e^qi ^ q: q^fftB^: i 
s g^sfel: qft q* wrfoq^fcr n 
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(Saptarshi Bamayanam). 


qsqqq:— 

m$'. «^qrq^t 

mi fwwiwf gqr*^ | 

qr^r ^$rcrcrc qpfi ^fterr m- 
faqiqWf qrfq w ^ftewnte: s*H II 
Rf^:— 

TO q^rcqr ^qrcftaqr $q>*ft 
#Tqqqqrfq^q^q^ qr^qqiqg^ i 
qqK m- 5RIR3 «R°fi ^ 
ftPOTio$ « %M I ^ »prfq<T: || 




sfaw*. fossiraqisFRnR 
#mf RR sraf Ppr qgi: *r ftrcffc qg^ 
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RRRWfNK ?RT «T3«fI^ || 


faRTfol:— 

rr qq^RRSRRfRi# jt#bt 
f&R #®RI|RRi%TS I 

srt a ^ at ^if^r ffar cisit q#R 

iftcR:— 

$at ssfog# tfter? s-strst- 

f&ai 5H^ff i 

arcsrtftogttfaiR *#1 ^ ^ gq: 

*ft*R ^ SR^ft SET »R R^ n 

- - ft 

SRRw:— 

*# TOW#fr Rfo# Sfft WNd 

c 

&RT RR «f*R>^ag% SRT Rt *rui^ I 
ART RR WW «PrA to#: q«R 5 r- 

O sg 

<Ws flRRIRT: *RtfT: fflfRRRt ^ || 
«lf^R:~ 


sftpfl C#q5JRRqf^RqqR:q[3q^ 
fRr *fr*rt3§«t gjt rr#s# I 

5^ HRIR JRO^ 

tfs^qR##** sqpfRT: ^ || 



* <rcftr ^ s#frr fcqtafcqftR: 


iW qfgqfoflf#! gf$sBta#rc 
*#T^ g <RB II 


I 
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(From Ananda Ramayana) 

m nfPFsrer si3§9 sft- 

(iroflVwri j^wTffcrcrfrB: sforo^* 

9tatf art ftfWta: II 
Slpp*— 

qrt *^ wl% 

3*jreft ^ ftR wrfora Rrf^fk^^; i 

9I*IS9I*l9*l33T flffrfiREft 5rR^55^JTI«IT 

^n*T ^1H 9%| || 

* 

^ 5^n*wr i 

m HfnRPBSfRFI^ II 

*m tiii&wmh iw * 1 ^#^ i 
sfFRtewfta srawfaffira* n 
Ri^Rj^rk^rfor srawa^ i 
*3351391 SR^lf^faMl || 

mv® 3&ng: wfirl qfommi n 

ftrct J| *|TO Til 3tf3 e^RSTIRW: | 

313 f^lffT^R: gfl II 
m 313 *rasrai 3<3 ^ftf33R3: | 
f^T fasilfafa: 313 355 II 

^ fcs9ig*T: 313 3^ qsfcRJT^: I 

3$ tffarrft: 313 ftf n 

3$ 313 sf^t 53>RW I 

313 3® WfSRf* II 

°\ 
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Tfft Mr°I*fa: Tig T3: II 

^ m&M m p*fr&[ i 
Pft 3# M M ^ || 


1. 

2 . 
3. 
I. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


T5[^WT5T^TRIT 

simsmpnferflr 

TO^qftri^iT 

c 

gfaq^gft^pr 

«ftH^SR^IT 

?isWiw^Tfcrcra 

o 

^nsTTTRiwrT 

Ti^iri^TTra^m 

^ITW^^IT 
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gRRTTPT'Tg. 

TllWfcftl. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

38. 

34. 


35. 


36. 


T^rawf^mw 

ft*raFfa>TR;rcra 

ftfaBrg^jrteRFT 

fr^im^PT 

5q5l^^l|?PI5lJRI*T 

^ifT^Jwrfe^w 

grfa^fornmT 


^RR*raTO*r 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 

41. 


a>%*ftaaRff&FI*T 

VO 


42. 


43. 

44. 


45. 


M^aiffaftSTOIi^rc 



^IcflSRqFRW. 




46. 

54. artfaiffei^ra 

47. ^prad^qri^RPi 

o 

55. firagataF^wg 

48. 

56. ^sirfwiftKwra 

49- 

57. 

50. q-astasaf^raria 

VO 

58. WFSRTS^ap^ra 

5i. sjorenftfoira^ 

59. ^f#faa^raTia 

52. 

60. arTarsjfaa^aTra. 

53. ^fSRfR'Jirg^W 



61. f^aa^afasTT^ia 

64. aia*#aaFra 

62. aa§#ll%^rc 

65. f?aa5T^iFTa3aTi , i« 

63. 



66. ajft^aaaa^a^m 

72. ^arwair^TPT 

67. a$tf^sr*RWi 

73. ^g^rraafftana 

68. q^j*ra>qf^n^^T 

74. fte^faa^ra 

69. Jflpfc^a^PT 

75. tfta^aa»F&T§w 

70. 

76. fa^aftre^a^a 

71, 

7 7. 



m 
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78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 






ifo'pm^WWT 




96. flr^Sfa'PJITPT 

97. ?W3^t2RR?frT^nr 

98. 

99. qfrfatoT^fciTrc 

101. Mqmrfqa^TOi 

102 . 

103 . 

105- 

106 . 

107. 


108. TT^ITnT^fW'I^TrCPT. 


APPENDIX xn. 

Later Works following the Ramayana. 

Poems :— 

Kalidasa’s Raghu Vamsa. 

Bhatti Kavya by Bhatti. 

Charapu Ramayana by Bhoja. 

Setubandha—In Prakrit—by Pravarasena. 
Raghavabhyudaya. 

Raghava Vilasa by Visvanatha. 

Raghava Pandaveeya by Kavi Raja. 

(It tells both the Ramayana and Mahabharata stories by 
the same stanzas) 
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Rama Vilasa by Ramacharana. 

Do. by Harinatha (on the model of Jayadeva’s 
Gita Govinda). 

Ramachandra Charitra Sara—by Agnivesa. 
Raghunathabhyudaya. 

Raghava Nalshadheeya by Haradatta Soori. 

Ramayana Manjari—by Kshemendra. 

Ravanarjuneeya-by Bhatta Bheema. 

Dramas :— 

Mahaveera Charita by Bhavabhooti. 

Uttara Rama Charita by Bhavabhooti. 

Mahanataka—Attributed to Hanuman. 

Anargha Raghava—by Murari. 

Prasanna Raghava—by Jayadeva. 

Abhiramamani—by Sundara Misra. 

Baiaramayana—by Rajasekhara. 

Udatta Raghava— 

Unmatta Raghava—by Bhaskara Kair. 

Chalita Rama. 

Dootangada—by Subhata. 

Janaki Charana Chamara—by Sreenivasacharya. 
janaki Parinaya—by Ramabhadra Doxita. 

Ascharya Chudamani—by Shakti Bhadra. 

Paulastya Vadha—by Lakshmana Soori. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

Valmiki and Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa, who was the greatest of India’s classical poets, 
derived his inspiration from Valmiki. In his Ragkuvamsa, 
which is his greatest poem, he says : “ Like that of the string 

threading a hole made in a precious stone by a diamond is my 
way in this poetn through the trail blazed by the great elder poet 
(Poorvasoori) ”. He took the idea of another of his great 
poems— Kumarasambhava —from kn episode in the B31a K3nda 
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of Valmiki’s work. His Megha Sandesa was inspired by the 
episode of the ring in the Sundara Kanda. His description of 
Kanwa’s hermitage in Shakuntala was inspired by Valmiki’s des¬ 
cription of Atri’s hermitage. His concept of the perfect wife 
Shakuntala is reminiscent of Valmiki’s description of Sita. His 
description of love-lorn Pururavas was inspired by Valmiki’s 
description of the love-lorn Rama. 

Kalidasa never put himself in a position in which a com¬ 
parison with the peerless elder poet would become inevitable. In 
his Raghuvamsa he made his Ramayana chapters very brief 
and laconic, amplifying his delineation only where the elder poet 
passed briefly or lightly over a possible description. He com • 
pressed the whole of Sundara Kanda into one marvellous stanza. 
Further, Kalidasa polished and embellished his work while 
Valmiki sang artlessly as his heart prompted him. His delinea¬ 
tion of the prayer for aid made by the Gods who had gone to the 
milky ocean to seek God Vishnu's grace is a literary marvel and 
a matchless exposition of synthesised and unified Hinduism. 
Valmiki had left that episode unelaborated. Kalidasa’s descrip¬ 
tion of the aereal journey of Rama and Sita and Lakshmana and 
others in the aereal car Pushpaka Vimana is not only a daring 
feat of imagination in a realm which had been left unexploited 
by Valmiki but also gave him a unique opportunity to give to the 
world superb nature poetry by describing the Ganges and the 
Jumna and the conjunction of those two holy rivers. 

I may quote here the following passage from my work in 
two volumes in Kalidasa-. “As Kalidasa belonged to a later 
and more sophisticated age and had all the resources of India's 
developed art and culture at his command, he aimed at a great 
variety of themes and metrical forms and figures of speech and 
thus sought and achieved distinction in a field where supremacy 
was still attainable despite the unparalleled eminence of Valmiki. 
His language has a more conscious grace, a more elaborate 
ornamentation, and a greater economy of words if it has less 
directness and freshness and flow. He has rendered and inter¬ 
preted in his work the complexity and variety of his great and 
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cultured epoch and hence he has given to us a wider variety of 
themes and aspects than the elder poet has done, though none of 
the creations of Kalidasa can come anywhere near the supreme 
characters delineated in the poem ol Valmiki.’' (Volume II, 
pages 320, 321.) 


APPENDIX XIV. 

Valmiki and Kamban 

Kamban’s classical work in Tamil— The Rantayana —is the 
Tamil version of Valmiki’s work. Though he follows Valmiki 
in the main, his is a great and original work. He has added some 
new and beautiful episodes and made some charming alterations. 
His work is known as the Perunkappiam (Great Epic). His 
descriptions of the Sarayu river and Kosala and Ayodhya gave 
him an opportunity of being expansive where Valmiki was brief. 
By describing Rama and Sita as falling in love at first sight, he 
was able to introduce a charming and bewitching element of 
romance. His introduction of the epic of PrahlSda in the 
Yuddha Kanda was a stroke of genius. 

lie excels in his nature poetry, though what he describes is 
nature as seen in South India rather than nature as seen in 
North India. He excels equally in the description of the ever- 
varying emotions of the human heart. He has a vivid imagina¬ 
tion and a terse and picturesque style. He is a word-painter 
and has a keen sense of dramatic effect. The characters of the 
story stand out clearly and in bright colours on the vast canvas 
of his literary picture. His ethical lessons and spiritual ideas 
leave an indelible impression on our mind and heart. 

APPENDIX XV. 

Valmiki and Tulasi Das 

Tulasi Das’s immortal Rama Charita MStnas is the Hindi 
version of Valmiki’s Ramayana. It is the Bible of the Hindi¬ 
speaking millions in India and has moulded the lives of millions 
of persons during countless generations. Tulasidas was a 
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Brahmin. His wife reprimanded him for his infatuation for 
her and told him about the glory and grace of Rama. At once 
a door was opened in his soul and Rama came into it and 
dominated it. He says that he began to write his poem 
“ on Tuesday, the ninth day of the month Chait, in the town of 
Avadh ” i.e. t on 30th March 1574 A.D. which was the date of 
incarnation of Rama. He lived to the ripe old age of 91 years 
and died in 1623 or 1624. 

Ram Charita Manas follows the main outline of the story 
as narrated by Valmiki. But in the Balakanda he introduces 
episodes of his own creation and in the Uttara Kanda he 
pursues a line of his own introducing the story of Kaka-bhu- 
sundi and a grand revelation and delineation of Rama Bhakti 
which, according to him, is superior to jnana as the efficasious 
means of God-realisation. The finest and must moving portion 
of the poem of Tulsidas is the Ayodhya Kanda as we find is the 
case in Valmiki's poem also. 

To Tulasi Das Rama is the Supreme, Eternal, Infinite 
Parabrahmam—the Absolute Nirguna Brahman which appears as 
the Saguna Brahman in the triple form of the Hindu Trimurti 
or Trinity consisting of Brahma and Vishnu and Siva- Rama is 
an incarnation of the Vishnu aspect of the Trinity. Sita is the 
Supreme Shakti, the Moola Prakriti, the Mahamaya, which 
appears as the Triple Goddesses, viz. Saraswati and Lakshmi 
and Uma. While Valmiki keeps Rama and Sita on the human 
level Tulsidas and Kambar keep them on a superhuman and 
divine level. 

The ethical teaching of the poem is of the highest order and 
is of a universal character. Tulsi Das stresses again and again 
Rama's purity, virtue, unselfishness, composure, and infinite 
grace as a model to the whole world. Faith must be combined 
with works. Religion can flourish in us only when there is a 
real change of heart. We must conquer kam ( kama) and 
attain prem {J>rema) which will lead the soul unto the Oversold, 
viz. Sri Rama. 
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Ramayana as it appears to modern minds. 

1. “ The Ramayana and Mahabharata are no less wonderful 
than the Homeric poems as monuments of the human mind, 
and no less interesting as pictures of human life and manners in 
ancient times. Yet they bear in a remarkable degree the 
peculiar impress ever stamped on the productions of Asiatic 
nations, and separating them from European. On the side of 
harmony and proportion, they can no more compete with the 
Iliad and Odyssey than the unnatural outline of the ten-headed 
and twenty-armed Ravana can bear comparison with the 
symmetry of a Grecian statue. While the simplicity of the one 
commends itself to the most refined classical taste, the ex¬ 
aggerations of the other only exite the wonder of Asiatic minds, 
or if attractive to European, can only please imaginations nursed 
in an oriental school." 

(Monier William’s Indian Wisdom, page 422). 

2. “ There are many graphic passages in both the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata which, for beauty of description, 
cannot be surpassed by anything in Homer. It should be 
observed, moreover, that the diction of the Indian epics is 
more polished, regular and cultivated, and the language 
altogether in a more advanced stage of development than that 
of Homer. This, of course, tells to the disadvantage of the style 
on the side of nervous force and vigour and it must be admitted 
that in the Sanskrit poems there is a great redundance of 
epithets, too liberal a use of metaphor, simile and hyperbole and 
far too much of repetition, amplification and prolixity. ” 

(Monier Wiliam’s Indian Wisdom, page 422), 

3. “ In fact, it is not merely in a confused, exaggerated and 
overgrown mythology that the difference between the Indian and 
Grecian epics lies. It is in the injudicious and excessive use of 
it. In the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the spiritual and the 
supernatural are everywhere so dominant that anything mere 
human seems altogether out of place. ” 

(Monier William's Indian Wisdom, page 432). 
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4. “Above all although priests are occasionally mentioned 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, there is wholly wanting in the 
Homeric poems any recognition of a regular hierarchy, or the 
necessity for a mediatorial caste of sacrificers. This, which may 
be called the sacerdotal element of the Indian epics, is more or 
less woven into their very tissue. Brahminism has been at 
work in these productions almost as much as the imagination of 
the poet j and boldly claiming a monopoly of all knowledge, 
human and divine, has appropriated this, as it has every other 
department of literature, and warped it to its own purposes.” 

(Monier William’s Indian Wisdom, page 433). 

6. “ How far more natural is Achilles, with all his faults, 

than Ka ma, with his almost painful correctness of conduct! ” 

(Monier William’s Indian Wisdom , page 435). 

6. “ Notwithstanding the wilderness of exaggeration and 
hyperbole through which the reader of the Indian Epics has 
occasionally to wander, there are on the whole range of the 
world’s literature few more charming poems than the Ramayana.” 

(Monier William’s Indian Wisdom, page 363). 

7. “It (Valmiki’s Ramayana ) is like a spacious and delight¬ 
ful garden here and there allowed to run wild but teeming with 
fruits and flowers, watered by perennial streams and even its 
most tangled thickets intersected with delightful pathways.” 

(Sir Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom). 

8. “There are many graphical passages in the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, which, for beauty of description, cannot be 
surpassed by anything in Homer. The diction of the Indian 
epics is more polished, regular and cultivated, and the language 
altogether in a more advanced stage of development than that of 
Homer.” 

(Sir Monier William’s Indian Wisdom). 

9. “ The battlefields of the Ramayana and the Maha¬ 
bharata are not marred by barbarously wanton cruelties, and the 
description of Ayodhya and Lanka imply far greater luxury and 
refinement then those of Sparta and Troy.” 

(Sir Monier William’s Indian Wisdom , page 424), 
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10. “ No one too can read either the Ramayana or 
Mahabharata without feeling that they rise above the Homeric 
poems in this ... A deep religious meaning appears to underlie 
all the narrative, and the wildest allegory may be intended to 
conceal a sublime moral, symbolizing the conflict between good 
and evil, teaching the hopelessness of victory in so terrible a 
contest without purity of soul, self-abnegation and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the passions. In reality it is the religious element of the 
Indian epics that constitutes one of the principal features of 
contrast in comparing them with the Homeric.” 

(Sir Monier William’s Indian Wisdom , page 427). 

11. “In the delineation of women, the Hindu poet throws 
away all exaggerated colouring, and draws from Nature. Kaikeyi, 
Mandodari, Kausalya and even Manthara, are all drawn to the 
very life. Sita, Droupadi and Damayanti engage our affections 
far more than Helen or even than Penelope. Indeed, Hindu 
wives are generally perfect patterns of conjugal fidelity; nor can 
it be doubted that in those delightful portraits of the Pativrata 
or devoted wife, we have true representations of the purity and 
simplicity of Hindu domestic manners in early times . . . Nothing 
can be more beautiful and touching than the picture of domestic 
and social happiness in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It 
is indeed in depicting scenes of domestic affection and expressing 
those universal feelings and emotions which belong to human 
nature in all times and in all places that Sanskrit epic poetry is 
unrivalled even by Greek epics. ” 

(Sir Monier William’s Indian Wisdom, pages 437 to 440). 

12. “ There is in fact an immensity bulk about this, as 
about every other department of Sanskrit literature, which, to a 
European, accustomed to a more limited horizon, is absolutely 
bewildering. ” 

(Sir Monier William’s Indian Epic Poetry). 

13. “ The Fifth Book is the richest in such descriptions 
(i.e. of objects), which might have received, therefore, its name 
the Sundara Kanda.” 


28 


(H. Jacobi’s Das Ramayana), 
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14. “ The poesy of Ramayana had already deviated far 
from the naive popular epic poetry and we can perceive in it 
the breaking dawn of so dazzling a splendour of the rising 
court-poetry that we shall be permitted to give claim to the 
tradition in this sense that the Ramayana is the Adikavya.” 

(H. Jacobi's Das Ramayana). 

15. { * Professor Weber’s assumption of Greek influence in 
the story of the Ramayana seems to lack foundation.” 

(A. A. MacDonnell’s Sanskrit Literature^ page 307). 

\ 

16. “ There can be no question of Greek influence in the 
Ramayana and the genuine Ramayana betrays no acquaintance 
with the Greeks.” 

(Winternitz’s Indian Literature , Vol. I, page 516). 

17. “And if a comparison between the Indian and the Greek 
Epics with reference to artistic value most necessarily results 
unfavourably to the former, the blame rests far more with those 
versifiers who increased and disfigured the ancient songs with 
their own additions and alterations, than with the ancient Indian 
poets. The formless fermenting verbiage, with which Friedrich 
Rupert reproaches the Ramayana, is surely more often to be 
placed to the account of the imitators of Valmiki than that of 
Valmiki himself. But on the whole the German poet is probably 
right when he sees the beauty of the Indian Epic elsewhere 
than that of the Greek, saying : 

‘‘ Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting 

verbiage 

As Ramayana offers thee that has Homer 

Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty 

thoughts 

And such deep feeling the Iliad does not show thee ”. 

(Winternitz’s Indian Literature, Vol. 1, page 500). 

18. “ The Ramayana of Valmiki is undoubtedly one of the 
most fascinating and at the same time most elevating poems that 
have ever been written in any language. It is in passion and 
imagination that the Ramayana towers over all other Sanskrit 
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poems. If the Mahabharata teaches you the lessons of life, the 
Ramayana preaches the highest ideals of it . .. Valmiki is almost 
unsurpassed in the development of pathos and the description of 
the natural scenery. Valmiki alone describes nature with the 
vivacity and minuteness characteristic of English poetry. 
Swabhavokti is a figure of speech which Valmiki alone uses 
with perfection. He is also equally powerful in conceiving and 
describing sublime scenes." 

(C. V. Vaidya's Riddle o / the Ramayana). 

19. “Valmiki is fond of piling similes one upon another. . .. 
The description of Sita in her forlorn and unadorned condition 
which the poet gives here is splendid,’' 

(C. V. Vaidya’s Riddle of the Ramayana). 

20. “ The language of Valmiki is simple and easy. It is 
just such as is suited for a lyric poem, being impassioned and 
full of alliterative sound." 

(C. V. Vaidya's Riddle of the Ramayana). 

21. “Valmiki who knew and described man so wellknew 
and described equally well what is called Nature. Two ways of 
describing nature are known to poetry. To the eye that knows, 
there is joy in the contemplation of the world just as it is. When 
that joy finds expression we have a simple and straightforward 
description of the thing as it is observed by the poet. Another 
way is to invest what one sees in Nature with a light thrown by 
one’s imagination and give a new shape to the thing seen. 
Generally the two ways mingle. In the greatest poets like 
Valmiki we get description of both kinds that is beautiful.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar's The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 174, 175). 

22. *• Viswamitra’s description of night, Anasuya’s of even¬ 
ing and Rama’s of early morning attain a simplicity that can 
hardly be excelled ; yet wise selection and skilful combination of 
detail make the all-too-rhatter-of-fact statements into full and 
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perfect pictures. The description of rivers and places is some¬ 
what longer but has its own economy of detail and little of it is 
repetition or superfluity.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 179). 

23. “ Even simple description of nature gets the colour of 
human emotion when a person makes it in a moment of 
emotional stress.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki > 

page 180). 

24. “ In the kind of description which is known as the 
pathetic fallacy in Western literature, Valmiki produces some 
fine effects . .. The general idea underlying the imputation 
should have seemed to Valmiki not fallacious. The world had 
lost its law; Sita’s pain was the world's pain and it was nothing 
beyond the reach of belief that the world should show that it 
was pained .. . Valmiki, it would seem, had seen a bird shot and 
cried out in distress and discovered his faculty of poetry. We 
may well believe that such a man would feel one life in all 
creation.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 180, 18). 

26. “ The same skill appears in the description of beauty 

other than nature’s. The description of woman’s beauty where 
it occurs is perfect even in single words and phrases.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 182,183), 

26. “ Valmiki's manner of narration is in keeping with the 

o(her great qualities of his poetry . .. The art of narration in this 
case follows the art of sculpture in Hoysala temples. The poet’s 
object is not to tell the reader quickly what occurred. Ii is not 
enough for him to show Rama as great and use the narrative for 
doing this. This would be like making a beautiful image and 
placing it in some kind of building. The hero is undoubtedly 
great but the poet desires to place him in a structure which is 
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also great. The temple has to be made worthy of the image and 
its walls are sculptured with a thousand figures, each beautiful 
and almost as worthy of being looked at as the central image. 
On every square inch of the structure we see the same work¬ 
manship which created the beauty of the temple’s deity.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar's The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 185,188, 189). 

27. “ A special feature of Valmiki’s skill in narration is 

the frequency with which the story exposes man’s helplessness in 

the grip of circumstances . . . Often does life take tortuous 

courses, men working hard to further our suffering and ruin and 

uttering words which are soon proved false. The discrepancy 

between intention and occurrence and desire and fulfilment is the 

essence of tragedy in life. In moments like this the impression 

is produced of the power behind the veil which is laughing at 

the actors on the stage it has set .. . While smiling a litile, he 

* 

greatly pities man. Valmiki had reached the state of equanimity 
prescribed for the wise, but retained enough of humanity to 
sympathise with those who had not reached that height of 
peace.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki , 

pages 190, 192). 

28. “ The poet had seen all of life, and his heart had 
melted at the sight. That was how he knew as by instinct what 
to say and how to say it if he should move the heart of his 
fellowmen. His time did not know the abstract discussion of 
poetry which came into being later and which described how a 
poem should be written and what things it should say. Neither 
the poet nor the hearers had any standard outside themselves 
to satisfy but all types of experience constituting life were 
subjects for poetry in Valmiki.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki , 

page 193), 

29. “ Valmiki’s store of words is like the ocean’s store of 
water. It knows no limit. .. The poet has an abundant vocabu- 

. lary at his disposal... Merely to examine the beauty oi 
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Valmiki’s style a thesis would be necessary. So ingenuous and 
clear is the expression, so natural and unsophisticated is its 
beauty, so winsome and gracious is the manner.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 197, 198). 

30. “ A thing of the utmost beauty in Valmiki is the 
simile ... No wonder that in a narrative of such length and 
detailed workmanship we should find instances of all the skill 
of which rhetoric is capable. Indeed rhetoric would not know 
many of the nuances of expression if it did not have Valmiki 
before it.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki ', 

pages 203, 205). 

31. “ Most of these similes make word pictures . .. What 
we have in consequence is not so much a picture as a picture 
gallery . . . This is description which has passed the stage of 
painting in words. It is stationary in words, solid as marble. 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 206, 206, 207). 

32. “ The narrative of the Ramayana emphasies an ideal 
of culture wnich Valmiki should have cherished. Culture is 
of worth as shaping character, and an essential part of character 
lies in the behaviour of man and woman as man and woman.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 207). 

33. “ The main point of all this is that a man is human 
because he has desire and that he retains humanity by conquest 
of desire. Valmiki has no praise for a state in which man has 
no desire. He worships the nature which knows desire but keeps 
it in leash." 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 213). 

34. “ This conception of purity indicates the height of 
human civilisation envisaged by Valmiki. Civilization means 
largely the wakefulness of a people, its progress in life. Signs of 
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a people’s civilisation will, therefore, appear in every part of its 
life. But the great symbol of all wakefulness and progress in a 
people is the city ... The Ramayana gives elaborate pictures of 
a beautiful civic life.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki , 

page 215). 

35. “ For the idea of the State to reach this level the life of 
a population, as a whole, should be fairly advanced. In the life 
pictured in the Ramayana, we do see the prevalence of the 
advanced ideas that we are led to expect. The household 
depicted in the Ramayana is the original of the household life 
prevalent in India at all times.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki , 

page 222). 

36. “ The culture that took shape in this way in household 
life appears in all the life described in the poem. The essential 
feature of it all was the fineness of manners. All cultured 
society dovelops this fineness ... It is not merely fineness of 
word and fineness of behaviour. It is fineness in these two 
proceeding from fineness in inner nature. Valmiki’s good men 
and women had the fineness of nature derived from centuries of 
considerate social aggregation.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 224). 

37. “ Often does Valmiki show that life is made beautiful 
by consideration and courtesy and love. The principal characters 
in the poem and the incidental characters, all illustrate this point 
of view.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki , 

page 226). 

38. “ Its (that of the culture of Ayodhya) distinct character 
by in its insistence or righteousness as against the pursuit of 
mere pleasure .. . The other two civilizations (of Kishkindha 
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and of Lanka) did not attach the same importance to righteous¬ 
ness in life. One of them would take pleasure by whatever way 
it came. The other would get it even by injuring others.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 238). 

39. “ The Indian epics have indications of a higher degree 
of civilization and they rise above the Homeric poems in the 
religious sense underlying all the narrative ... In descriptions of 
scenery and natural objects, Homer is too short and general to 
be picturesque. His descriptions want more colouring and 
minuteness of detail.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 255). 

40. “The Ramayana could well arise independently in 
India as the Iliad arose in Greek. Narrative poetry celebrating 
the adventures of national heroes was common enough in all 
ancient populations.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki. 

page 266), 

41. “ Valmiki in fact was so independent in his inspiration 
that he was a great source of inspiration to later times. He was 
a teacher in the highest sense of the term. To an instinct for 
understanding and describing life he added a ardent sympathy for 
and keen insight into the ways of the world . . . He was, however, 
not a preacher . . . The principles that he perceived in life 
became the life-breath of his poem. Those who hear the poem 
and enjoy it aiccept, unconsciously, the principles which the poet 
saw. This is how a poet teaches. This teaching when the need 
arises influences life without their knowing it . . . The 
Ramayana, in the centuries that have passed since its composi¬ 
tion, has influenced life over a large part of the world’s surface 
. . . Its teaching has to find acceptance over the greater part of 
the world." 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar's The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 261, 262). 
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42. “ Two complexes in man's nature are the cause of all 
the sorrows in life. The first of these is the desire of property 
. .. He who conquers desire for property conquers the hearts of 
his fellowmen . . . The second complex that leads man to 
trouble is sex desire ... He (Valmiki) stood up and called out 
to mankind, both of his time and the time to come, to beware 
of these monsters in human nature . . . The race can make no 
progress in the education of the spirit till this simple lesson is 
fully mastered . . . Emancipation and uplift of soul are what 
Valmiki desired for mankind . . . We need the voice of Valmiki 
as the conscience of mankind.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar's The Poetry of Valmiki , 

pages 262 to 268). 

43. “ Poetry begins its work where religion stops. It leads 
mankind from the slopes to which religion has brought it to the 
crown of its achievement. It is hereafter the task of poetry to 
emancipate mankind. It is poetry that in the coming age will 
save man’s soul.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 268). 

44. {< Valmiki and his poetn have thus a great mission to 
fulfill in the world. What the Ramayana has done in the past 
2,000 years and more in India, it has to do in the world here¬ 
after. To take the Ramayana to the rest of the world, while 
holding fast to its teachings herself, is the work that India has 
to do ... Indians to-day see good in terms of achievement. They 
have lost their heart to the beauty of the western civilisation, 
must as Sita lost her heart to the golden deer.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 269). 

45. “ Flying from life as a source of trouble, rejecting the 
pleasant along with the unpleasant, was n ~>t the ideal which Valmiki 
accepted. Treat both with calmness, he said. As there is a great¬ 
ness in renunciation there is a greatness in acceptance. In 
either case greatness comes from outlook. Renunciation as well 

29 
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as acceptance may proceed from selfishness. Acceptance as well 
as renunciation may proceed from selfless desire to serve others 
... Valmiki's teaching became the basis for the school of 
thought that, later, took perfect shape in the Bhagawad Gita". 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar's The Poetry of Valmiki', 

pages 271, 272). 

46. “ The man who treats the Ramayana as a poem should 
have no quarrel with him who treats it as a religious text.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 274). 

47. “ Similarly Rama and Sita are in the life of the people 
who revere them as ideals that are constantly shaping outlook 
and conduct.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

page 27o). 

48. “The crown of appreciation that Valmiki set on Rama’s 
head brings honour to India to day . , . Valmiki deserves atten¬ 
tion for being one of the few names in Indian history who have 
won respect for India from the world .. . Valmiki indeed is one 
of the sources of India’s hope for the future. His large heart, 
open mind, deep vision and rich utterance came from this 
population .. . No other poem in the world today has the place 
that the Ramayana holds in Indian life. No civilization in the 
world today is as ancient as that of India and, for all the dust in 
in which it has been dragged, as fresh. There is in the world 
today no poem as ancient as the Ramayana which expounds the 
living tradition of a living people. Valmiki’s position in letters 
is unique as India’s position is in the world . . . More and more as 
the years pass, men will know its poet as prince of poets and 
master and elder. The more the world realizes this the more 
good will it attain. To Valmiki the cuckoo, seated on the 
branches of the tree of poesy and calling Rama, Rama, in sweet 
and mellifluent notes, let the world do reverence.” 

(Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s The Poetry of Valmiki, 

pages 277, 278). 
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49. Mr C. Narayana Menon says in An Approach To 
the Ramayana. “ The Ramayana represents a synthesis of the 
cults and cultures prevalent in different parts of India. It is the 
first poem of Akhand Hindustan.*' 

50. “ It (the Valmiki’s poem) is the sovereign utterance of 
the Indian mind at a supreme moment in the dim past of its 
cultural evolution. Ages of moral and spiritual stirring, struggles 
and aspirations, the will to the transfigured life of countless souls 
who have passed into silence have been woven into its texture. 
Not only does it incarnate the past, but it lights a lamp which 
will bathe ages to come in its resplendent radiance. It may, in 
very truth be said that no poem, ancient or moderm, has sunk 
so deep into the hearts and lives of so many successive genera¬ 
tions of men and women as the Ramayana. To the Hindus it is 
much more than a great epic poem. It is their daily and most 
popular scripture, the unfailing means whereby forlorn and 
helpless man ferries over the dark waters of existence. For thirty 
centuries and more, it has been the heart’s heart, the never-failing 
conscience of the Indian people. Like the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads it presaged and inaugurated a new epoch, in which the 
great Vedic and Upanishadic ideals, lost on the mountain tops 
and open only to intellectual Alpine explorers, were to descend 
into the valley and irrigate the general body of humanity. It has 
presented to the Hindu mind those ideals of conduct and 
character which have ever since been the watchword of the 
Indian striving.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana ). 

51. “It is remarkable that, from the very first, the 
Ramayana was intended for and propagated to the common 
people, and yet its glory lies in the fact that the very elect find 
in it the home of their soul.*' 

(T. Sundarachariar's Studies in the Ramayana)■ 

52. “ In Hindu tradition, the deepest significance of the 
Ramayana consists in the fact that it is a synthesis of all the 
Sastras. It is another Veda and a revelation of ultimate truths. In 
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this view the supreme poet reaches a summit where he becomes 
one with the philosopher and mystic, devotee and prophet, refor¬ 
mer and even man of action. Viewing and depicting life and reality 
from so exalted a plane, he becomes no mere weaver of dainty 
word-fabrics or fairy thought-patterns which glitter or glisten for 
their brief delightful hour, but a prime director of human evolu* 
lion and the builder of eternal norms. And by common consent 
in India, Valmiki stands as the head and crown of such 
transcendental poets.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana). 

63. “ So vivid and throbbing are his characters and so 
compelling their attraction, quite apart from the question of the 
historical basis of the epic—that they succeed in effecting a deli¬ 
cate and subtle transmutation of the human nature . . . Valmiki 
has shown that poetry can be a moral power of the highest order.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana ). 

54. He (Valmiki) was no devotee of artfor-art’s sake, Art 
should ever be a servant of man's highest ideals.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana ). 

56. “The Ramayana becomes much more than an immortal 
work of art. It is a gospel for the world at large. As Sister 
Nivedita has so beautifully put it, it is the world-gospel of love 
and purity.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana). 

56. “ To understand the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
there is need to understand and master the language of form 
and symbol which was the ancient inheritance of the poets who 
made them.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana). 

67. “The Ramayana is an immortal work of art—only it 
is much more.'’ 

(Sir S. Varadachariar's foreword to 

T.‘Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana.) 
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68. “ Like the greatest things in Hindu thought and litera¬ 
ture the Ramayana came also to society from the forest.” 

(T. Sundarachariar’s Studies in the Ramayana .) 

69. “ The Ramayana, the grandest and the most paradoxical 
poem in the world, which becomes immatchably sublime by 
disdaining all consistent pursuit of sublimity, supremely artistic 
by putting all the conventional limitations of art, magnificently 
dramatic by disregarding all dramatic illusion, and uniquely epic 
by handing the least as well as the epic material. Not all 
perhaps can enter at once into the spirit of this masterpiece; 
but those who have once done so will never admit any poem in 
the world as its superior.” 

(Sri Aurobindo Ghose). 

60. “ To the scholar the Ramayana may sometimes be a 
riddle; to the people it has always been a priceless treasure.” 

(K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Ramayana in Greater India). 

61. “ For centuries the people of India have cherished the 
poem and looked upon its hero as a Divine Redeemer who lifted 
the curse of tyranny from earth and taught men the perfect way 
of life. It has been both poetry and ethics to them, fascinating 
them like poetry and inspiring them like ethics. The Ramayana 
has continued to influence Indian life throughout the ages. It 
is a great poem, and like every great poem it educates our 
emotions and touches the springs of our conduct.” 

(M. R. Sampatkumaran’s Sri Rama —G. A. Natesan & Co). 

62. “ The Ramayana has for centuries been a source of 
instruction and inspiration, of solace and wisdom to all Hindus ” 

(Sir S. Varadachariar’s Foreword to Mr. T. Srinivasa 

Raghavachari's Ramayana SUrdvali). 

63. “ The greatness of the Ramayana lies in the high order 
of ethics propounded as a guide to the life of every man . . . But 
there & a further importance, vie : that Ramayana is a Moksha 
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sastram or as some would call it, a Saranagati sastram. In this 
view one can read the entire Ramayana in himself, i.e. in every 
individual.” 

(C. Duraiswami Iyengar’s Lessons in Ramayana)- 

64. “ The ordinary reader of the Ramayana feels edified by 
the subject and is carried away by the entrancing story.” 

(Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s foreword to 

Miss P. C. Dharma’s The Ramayana Polity ). 

65. “ Ramayana is the most ancient and glorious epic in 
the world. It contains the Highest Ideals of Hindu culture and 
civilisation. It is a text book of morals for the youths to inspire 
them to loftier and sublimer ideals of conduct and character. 
The very names Rama and Sita produce a holy thrill in the 
hearts of those who read Ramayana. Ramayana is a marvellous 
book which contains the essence of all Vedas and all sacred 
scriptures. It is a treasure for man. It is a reservoir which 
contains the nectar of immortality. The description of nature in 
Ramayana is most sublime and beautiful. The chief characte¬ 
ristic of Ramayana is simplicity . . ■ pathos and tenderness run 
through the whole poem. Poetry and morality are charmingly 
united. There is loftiness of moral tone.” 

(Swarni Sivananda’s Essence of Ramayana). 

“ In these two masterpieces, we are brought closer to the 
atmosphere, ideals and customs of ancient Hindu life than by a 
hundred volumes of commentaries on the Upanishads, and 
through them Hindu ideals as well as Hindu man and wbman 
become real to us. And the fact that Hindu imagination has 
produced such masterpieces of literature, closely. rivalling 
Homer in antiquity and in beauty and power of pourtraying 
human passions, is a definite pledge of the worth and richness of 
the Hindu civilisation.” 

Linyutang in The Wisdom of China and India* 
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“ Eventually I am convinced that India must win her free¬ 
dom, not by fighting because they will not resort to violence and 
not by politics for the English are superb at politics, but by the 
Englishman falling in love with Sita." 

Linyutang in The Wisdom of China and India . 

“In modern terms the Mahabharata may be said to be 
realistic and the Ramayana idealistic.” 

Linyutang in The Wisdom of China and India . 


APPENDIX XVII. 

Ramayana Beyond India. 

Ihe noble distinctive feature about the overflow of Indian 
culture into Tibet and China and Japan and South East Asia and 
Indonesia is that it was not due to a military and political 
subjugation of trans India by India. Ahimsa and toleration 
were ot the essence of the Indian genius and hence greater India 
was never a satrapy or a plantation or a colony or a dependency 
of India. The virile Indian people in North India as well as in 
South India went by land routes and sea routes out of India for 
trade and for the spread of their culture which was far higher 
and nobler than that of the neighbouring or distant lands in Asia. 

The Ramayana shows how Rama defeated Ravana and 
rescued Sita but did not rule over Lanka. He vested the sove¬ 
reignty in Vibheeshana and made him live and rule in a refined 
and righteous manner. He established Rama Rajya in Kishkindha 
and Lanka before he did so in his own country of Kosala. 

There is a Chinese version of the Ramayana story dating 
from about 472 A. D. It resembles the Dasaratha Jataka tale, 
wherein Rama and Sita are brother and sister and later husband 
and wife and in which there is no mention of Ravana or Lanka. 
There is another and earlier Chinese version (3rd century A. D.) 
in which there i$ a Buddhist jataka tale where we find the exile 
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of Rama and Sita, Ravana’s abduction of Sita, Jatayu’s battle with 
Ravana, the battle of Vali and Sugriva, the bridge to Lanka, and 
Sita's Agnipravesa (entry into fire). In it Rama voluntarily gives 
up the throne being unwilling 10 cause damage by fighting his 
uncle. When Rama returns he finds that his uncle had died. 
Vali is described as Sugriva’s uncle. Further, Vali is not killed 
by Rama but flees away in fear of Rama. The Uttara Kanda 
story is absent in this version. There is a Tibetan version of the 
Ramayana in Chinese Tukkestan. In it Ravana carries off Sita 
along with the plot of ground on which she stood. It belongs to 
700 to 900 A. D. Probably this version crossed over to Tibet 
from Nepal. 

The entire Ramayana including the Uttarakanda was known 
in the ancient Indian state of Champa (vi2. Modern Cochin 
China and Annam) in the 7th century A. D. There was a temple 
with Valmiki’s image in Champa. It was founded by a Champa 
King named Prakasa dharma (653-679 A. D.) as is clear 
from a recently discoverd Sanskrit inscription. The words in his 
inscription and the verses in cantos I to V of Balakanda have 
similarities and hence those cantos are very old. There is 
another version of the story in Annam. The Rama story is popular 
to this day in Cambodia, Laos, Siam and other parts of Indo- 
China and has inspired indigenous literature and art there. 
Professor K. A. Nitakanta Sastri refers to a Comboja inscription 
(600 A.D.) which says that Srisomasarman presented to a temple 
the Ramayana and the Bharata and made arrangements for their 
recitation. Ten paintings in the Museekhmer at Phnon-pen 
relate to the Ramayana story in the Bala and Uttara Kandas. 
At Ben Mula we find sculptures about the fight of Rama and 
Ravana etc. At Anghor-vat we find has reliefs depicting the 
entire Ramayana. 

The Indonesian versions of the Rama legend are many and 
remarkable. Dr. Stutterheim wrongly thinks that they were not 
based on the epic of Valmiki but were based on more primitive 
traditional versions of the legend. The bas reliefs of Prambanan 
belong to the 9th century. The representations in Panatran (East 
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Java) belong to the 14th century. The former are Indian in 
character, and the latter are Javanese in style. But both are very 
much later than the poem of Valmiki and its artistle representa¬ 
tions in India. The Hindu mythologry of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata survive in Bali even today. 

In South America we see even today the remains of what is 
known as the Maya Civilisation. Maya is the name of the 
architect of the Asuras. We see in the Maya religion in South 
America such names as Mitla Rama and Lanka. There is a 
thousand column temple at Mitla (Mexcio). The architecture 
and sculpture there bear some resemblance to the temple 
architecture and sculpture in South India. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 

imtsf sth goqqiftfa qiftfor n 

(Adapted from Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhavam, X, 36). 

APPENDIX XIX. 

A Poetic Anthology From Valmiki. 

POEMS OF NATURE. 

1. ftsfar ’JTifsUT: I 

dWl sqiFf 11 

&v;q r ^ i 

afoeft =* wr I 

ff^qq; qrfoRT rw fkti II 

(I, XXXIV, 15 to 17). 
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2. ^ f5R«Fir foqi fMtylltafl’ll 
^ ^ *T»TT II 

3Trwhfa$?$: #T%: I 

^TCR4nw& I 

WP?Wfa: &%it gsra 11 
frwJteRrar#if ^tanrcraip^ i 
W*w»rpwt fo?m\ ^rcftpfH ii 
srawaigtratoT i 

^rloftf^T srf^fortfirara ii 
«faf«rfira»WW $T%i3M§3i^ | 
ufafrtofMhi ffai^^rcra; ii 
^WgcT3I3t ftfo>T®3Ttfar!PJ .' 

sqfaf^^fsrc; n 
s*wK*rapr i 

^m%*l ft^PWRlfclFTO ii 

ii 

•Rfa^aterawri i 

f^l^fecTPJ; II 

*IRI3W51>^T *W#TC 1 wf^[ | 
sqttePRRRigt II 

f^nTTtsRiMIsi I 

$h<Hlta 3|: ^r«n%«RI^RI^ II 
nwz rffa qfcl ^Cli I 

Ti%: 3°^ : II 

f%pitaj spfest 3iW | 

fagra^ ftzmm imfafy n 
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qf ww 5 RF 3 gi^ sst i 

sssqft'fi qqr qRqspkqrfeqrq; n (ii, l, to 25). 

3. qrcq*Kqq>r$fcq qqr qqqq't ftsrr 1 
aflft i®soft %*T: «tftt99lcl fwfrf || 

qfiNrqr q fqqfq; mb sRai # 11 (n, ui, 2,3). 

4. qiqqr f^ZB q{: JaiTIoq^ | 

qrcqmrfq qqr^ q qtf qq: ii (i, liv, 30 ). 

5. srr^qrfqq *$q: gfcqqraniq; 1 

& g 4 : fegq>i^ q^q qrfaq: fcrftKrafl 1 

q?q qgrqq>rq. qt^qdfqqrq, I 

q^q^qqqR qq ^qifq ^ftfqgq 11 

q^qcfrqwrfq ^qqmrfq 55^ 1 

q^fq qgq>r^fq: wrfq qn q?r 11 

q;q s&terft qqj^q f^ft qfq^stfq 1 

*qoftq qqtf^t g 6 q«^qq& 11 

qrqqgqrg^i qfwrgqrfeq^ 1 

fqqfsfqq q^q Mq, 11 

*mfqq 3 ^q §q%fq*nq 1 

g»q qiq fqq^ 11 (ti, lvi, 6 to 11). 

6. q *Mfi£qq *k q gffefqqrqq; 1 
qqt i* m ^qqlqfqq fqftq, II 

q^qqqq^ q? qrcrflqq'qigqq; l 

q^q%fq#qq 11 
gsqqf?: q^t I 

qqqifoftTRflk faq 2®f*?ri ftfc n 
g?r qqr^ toort qcqqqre^ i 
FQD^qq^ 4) q( q qfqqq, n 
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qafrc i 

=* q^fa q ITT #6: Wlfa II 
T*n iTHfftsman^ I 
fqM%# sfaq. ^qrqfw Hifafa ii 

(II, CXIV, 3 to 16). 

7. ^q^faqqtfr qg^q^fsH: i 

JT ^rsqpf ^SqRqf flf || (II, CXV, 17) 


8 . 


9. 


**q q^qft »p§ €R qfSqaqr^ I 
•req ^fq fq^ ^qq^itaf^ri^ n 


qsf^Wl q^q^qfqoi: I 



II 


qqfqq^sql qqqqfq qrq^ | 
qg^r wi qrq q*q srqjft qq n 
qq^tsq ^qRqqqrfSR: | 
qifrafqq $qfa; qiY^qrqf5T|% n 
arc qr 5TT55qf>: fqtqq: j 

g<qq^q^ sq%q qqrq^ n 
fgPrar & fqqiiqqr $qr i 

e?q^ qifqftqreiq srcitfq sqqiTstqj n 

(II, XCVa, 10 to 15). 

^R^qqqpir q«n| *q&r. gar: i 

fcqqi: gqqrfeqr ^(qrafa^qn n 

tfqqqq^qr»q*3qi?;re'nq°¥3: | 

fo^rerp* m&Rqr n 


f%fa?R5fT: STISq: qsqqjqqr: || 



$*q*gfar: <$: *Rrfq> |q 55^ || 

(III, XVI, 10, 13, 17, 18). 
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10. trtrgffjr q*%r * w: qfqtfcqqi: i 

^'JirpTg^T: ^q?^ qq:qr<<5^ || (III, LXIV, 17). 

11. f^Tffor qq^Rf: | 

ssqifq: qf^qqrqrfq^q^R qqq: n 

q^fqq q>R: q^q?qq: I 
q;qqrq. g^fqqfet qrqq r qq;^q: n 
q^qrf&r qtfaq qqiqi qRsnfeqiq; i 
qcqqq\fi)T qft qtqgqrfqq II 

qfcfl: qqqrl«T qreq$«r q^ec i 
fgtt: q^q qfaq qTrsflrqq^qq: II 
q n;q q'qqqr^ qrfa i 

q^qq^rq^-^q qqrqqq%fqs: n 
gffcqqrqfta q^qqjq qsfaiqqq-qqqrq: i 
^r^qfqq^i^ qq-qfafaqfqq n (iv, i, 9 to 21). 

12. 3{q| q^qiq f^qR ^cTf: I 

qtq%: qqq|f^ c i: qfqqqr qq ?q 11 
^qifq gqq-qlfq qsq ^ : q rj T qqq - . 1 
qfeqifq qq>R5^ q^ot^qq^ 11 
qqrtoq^st l 

tq:^qq ?q q'farqr qrfq 11 

g«qqr^%q?q: qqqifqq#qq[: 1 
srifqqq ?qi-q\-q qqi: qjqqqif^qr: 11 

(IV, 1, 60, 62, 72, 92). 

13 . qqqtq# qq qi^St qqfafa: I 

qtoT m qg^rnf A ! q# wrqqg 11 
q-aRr^qf^rq q^qR^fsRiq; | 
sqqffW qrfq qqqT^fqqiq^ 11 
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ircf qffl: ^iTf^r: || 

'O 

eRcsficM* ii 

jftetorfaar srra^rfcr *rr i 

ti&ta cWf&ft II 
§tffi*$fqf^r: i 

qrRffaTJSr ftg atowr: wrrt: ii 

(IV, XXVIII. 3 to 12, 51). 

14. swte*t fl*T® ^wafMigssr^ | 
aren^ags ^qtefras'm ii (iv, xxix, i). 

15. ^fq^r flprrqr: I 

ftqqfaqi SSllfq fcRitf 5^%ci: II 

ftegHS^Wr: | 

fq^q far: qftsTFctf JjqrWSf || 
winter i 

fqg^r |q Rf^T: 5Il^m: qqtafl: II 
3$qfof m*W- 5iq: #: | 

sHfrnreMtef ^Rfaratfaq: ii 

(IV, XXX, 22 to 24, 28). 

16. w^^£q>jftf%crarcqir | 

3T|) wqcft 5q;^r n (iv, xxx, 46). 

17. rtOTTFim f^?i f^R; | 

s[^«f ufaQ fifcn»RRtaoh II (IV, XLI, 15). 

18. cR&RWP^: 3 6 ^<fa*TS^cf I 

11 (V, i, 56). 

19. fqqft ^<^91 fqq& nofafth || (V, I, 82). 
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20. qmft fcrrcpNi 
Ritefa =qifr i 

^for fq*prq?q 
mi nqrflraRP*. ii 
^ m\ 

fact awi *Pa[tf>*W- I 
4 )j) mi nfqqq;^- 

*o 

si^sftqtfrq qqrqi«T: n (V, v, 2,4). 

21. *$wr. qfafr. 3 c <foq»>tf I 

wi5T qg^rr ^ r*% fqgf^ir h ( VI » XIV > 23 )- 

22. mi =q ROTtrsn^ql ftqfiat qtfq: I 

f£ra*q qfatr f£RR 11 
5i$ ftqfcrai&i qR^Ttftap*. I 
qfqmonfqqf^t q^T fqqq-^fq: 11 
q^tratqf =q 5^ *r I 

srcraifaq q*Rrai w>i^\ wrffcrarg. 11 

(V, XIV, 29 to 31). 

23. fltaftqftqratt: IPITRRfasfiflt: I 

sf^qqrqfqqqtcqi 11 (^> ^vi, 10,11). 

24. RRRl^qR: q rrIsrrt 1 

qr?Rt| m awroKWif^ 11 

°\ 

firetq) g m\ «pi*«fawr ^ II 

SFqtwWTfflT: fl*43>ffqfWT : l 

gfo: R5T*& 5^# II ( VI > IV » 120 to l22 )’ 

25. q«qqq^r 2^^ qw qq^iftqr: 1 

|$ q qraWr » 
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srf^rqr wt q q?sftqfaFi ?r qn 

WT: q>FT*I qOTTcT; II 

(VII, XXVI, 10, 12, 13). 

POEMS OF BEAUTY AND LOVE. 

l- *ro*3 ^ffa^rr si 5 ? ^ I 

qq^rt im *wfq<t: a 

fq^rr g tftar qnr | 

?pir|qgiqiifffq RifcftqVqq&t n 
cWf*r nd %or §dr qftq§^ i 

sradadqswusqifa w>\ n 

(I, LXXVII, 26 to 28). 

2. iraS^iswfaq' fq^qqWi i 

^rj qflHxq *RPTEIfyJTTfa?PI II 

^qfr-r%ur: qqf dfeft3ncrft°i3 II (IX, III, 27, 28). 

3. ?t fqcir qiwd ?ipqr ?! qrar q spjlkq: i 

fsfoi =q ?trc>it qf^^t qft^rqr n 

qft & qf&d §q qqqsN | 
aura# qMift fsrasqH n 
g*q q^ fqq^ifq q«k qq?t fqg: i 
srfoewd dstatq; f%?qq?d qftqq^ ii 
sffisfq =q fqqr qrd qfqqr qfe Tiqq I 
<qqi Hq qr^ra qit qqfa ^ n 

(II, XXVII, 5, 6, 11, 20). 

4. gswq. faqjqrfe qfq G qrfa fqq^qqr i 

qd fk w ^qqq; n 
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q>sqpq: % 5is mm i 

arf&^rr w&m fomftsfr zw sn n 

(XI, XXIX, 16, 17, 18). 

5. qqff^qfoj ^S0% SRr I 

^13% #JTT qRffit q$% | 

qroffir: qr srrqft smm n 

M qqifa f| fq^ir ftra *?rsr faq gq: i 
atffrqR ff qrarc q>r q^q^x || 

(II, XXXIX, 28 to 30). 

6. nqgqsr fspwt% ftfasSt fqqmftofl i 

gq^ITT Rfqfqtft HTftjft (I 

ai% g qftqfoft tffar i 

TTTO *T=ft qqfaqrfqqJX II 
=r ftg«qT*jfc TT*ft qft qq:$I3te% | 

^*f»R pR5q> 3RT 35551% || 

(II, XCVa, 16 to 18). 

7. arqy^qqsitqjR 3*1: qgqqrftft: i 
3W35^P3^ qsifajft ^35®)f|^ II 
3T H<frRH T s \ q\ t^Ffkrqqq^ i 

qrafaft II (II, XCVa, 30, 31). 

8. STWTfqq 35^ff I 

qq§fqfqRTq>I5T IRR eRqrf*R: II (HI, I, 13). 

* 

9. fSJip W 5T Pft*# qqRiqH I 

qgq f%55q^R: sitoqqjnfap^q: II 
3 # qjfarSRT €¥[ 3rr qsqqfaqrfqqr I 
q^q qfe qiqft qi5i star §qRqr«x ii 
fqRRgqsqjrcrr r 

mm qft qr ?sr ftsq fqqqtorei^ n 


31 
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sqsrrciq %sr faqm^q m n (in. lx, u to 17). 

10. SfSRT q qftcqrfq gff i 

qjqfsft tffaqr sfa: ^ *& W (I (HI, LXII, 15). 

11. srrM 

qRFjqqjfarf^ l 
qq ftqr at qq m m qr 
SKflq ^ ^foqqiR toj; II (III, LXIII, 16). 

12 . q ft qr ^qqqsqrqff staff ^qrft'tfH i 

*1 qfttl qtfttsftr srIsh^ ii 
nm\ qqqBrerrsft i 

qq qftqtsqft sftfqqq ii (iv, i, 30 ,50). 

13 . qqrft qftfqsr 
^dit at qqqrfqfqgpi I 
qfqq: sftqqgqfqgt 

qfi*q. qir«w fqfwi. n (V, v, 24). 

14. ci^lr qff^qqw 

qqrqfaqq qsqRt 

R^?RRlfqqi^^ U (V, XIII, 69). 

15. qteqmm ^qr qqq qq^Rr I 

jftsqr qftqrqrq wph q^lftq II (V, xv, 25).' 

16. qfavSTtta *C51T fqqfo q IPTrft^ | 
qqqiT qjTSrr^q faqqftq fqqrqql: || 
qf ?j3tq qfoqt ^ ftafqqjfaq i 
teifaq q iramr qftcqrfqq ii 
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m fafifc ffe i 

ftqfarrfaw n 

*WT ^T^Wt ^^s^TIrTW. It 

m sfefel ftosir tffai ftftw ^ i 

snfrwwwqfrr fq^rt srfM^ssrffW n 

qsjf ffat IRTISH (V, XV, 32 to 39). 

17. *Wft ?f5#|W *WW | 

%q><?W#5 *Rt$: II 

t q q l te# qrararcrafiNifift I 
3 * swstwitot siwifai ^ 5^ II 
flsrrfar wTfa ssrfai ftRifoiw, 1 
RfrfaT qft#lWRlT qRflcll^ II 
qVwrcftfat fm i 

qfoflfof fcm ss# n 

vm\fw q^^rgq#irftqrqJTw: I 

3m$R 5T^T «tt^t ^ #r * i 

qf*#lt ISIT <hWWreRt <W>m II 

ampwwt 5^wt srfaf^Rflfifa ll (V, XIX, 7 to 22). 

is. *w *rc§ qtfr sww 

gqfoWT IRflTSW'tft II (V, XXXI, 19). 

19. tftft iritfct 

fifaw qpn #i i 
qWT39WT ^TRiwi 

J|jf spTWlf^T <WT ^K»ltPf II (V, XXXII, 12). 
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qqfa qqf% qftq I 

qft qrc$q>qsffeq qfiqfaq $j?ra: ii 
qft »r»iftcr «ftqq: i 

qft qi qFRl^ *t tflofaq l^grq: II 
qf^[ qf ?tT^TT^T cRqqPTq5T®qPI. I 
q fqqiqifcf qqfalT qftqfoq Sqqq: II 
qfe qf 31#?$: SRqqq*: I 

3wr|:^e(kR[ sfiqt qq iq?q: n 
qq^t^nfq^qq: qq%<qfq#sqq: i 
5f3qi® giTqrfq^qr: fafWf ftq qft: II 

(V, LIII, 28 to 32). 

21. qifs qra qq: qspq qf resr qiqfa-sq i 

cl 

<q^iq^q?S *%$ gfsPm: II (VI, VI, 6). 

22. qR5T qi^q qqTHT ^iql qf qfqifclH II 

(VI, XXXII, 20). 

23. qqr ^ §qq fq?q qRqSfa qqqj^ | 

qqr qraft m q&: qrwfr 11 

qqT qt g^qiRqi pi qjqrfq *ra: i 

qqi sfoqi q$t qi q|q: qi§ qrqq»: 11 

q>$rqr qqqr qrar m q#qq*qfq i 

qqq qfo 4 s qqi qi qi3 qiqq>: 11 (VI, cix, 25 to 27). 

24 . sfr gftfoqrqrqft swmaqifafk I 

qiq»ft%: SScf: Elicit q^qiqt qfH^II (VII, XCVI, 12). 

25. q$qfapnfa gqsra^ m \ 

qtorcflqi q& qqn 5^ qfr ^fqqf 11 
qqqT qj^n qrq qjn$ q ftfaroq, I 
qqq.: qfcgqwftqiqqRT qft w 
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26. wprarc s|r tffar wrarfofi i 

mk 5i f%^ | 

m * *rMt W fat ^ 3 *#^ n 

*RflT 3>frlT W *1* WF& I 

?wr * TOt Mt fat ^r^r n 
*fa«FW» % ^ ^ i 

?wr *t »nfaf W fat ii 

<F«FT 3N^T %% 8 \ SFF5tf*tfa§<FR | 
fa* II 

faprm fadfaa JffafafaSt: | 
fa* fafa ^T fa*K*Ffa|f*l: l| 
afro Wft qi|«n Jjglrfasfa | 
WT^JITfa^RTra* || 

cfPTTCRirat €|T sfat^f WFc^ | 

(Vl£ XCVIX, 14 to 21). 
POEMS OF HEROISM. 

i. ?rc:sn«imfa* <rcsrt ^ffai \ 

•Ufa *nsflfo fMwi n 

mk 3°i^^ i 

*$?*! S>3?«1 ?^F: || 

^ fa: I 

farct.^ ^faifa?&l: II 

3FFW^^ faifat | 

*m fa# ^w m^m ti# n 
«?5rf^R«l6 sftg <it «^f fa i 
in# *m*rfsfasrr3fcfa ^ n ft; i;f to 5). 
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2 . 5 ^: m: | 

ffa*TR TOt II 

gfeirr^ qrwft «ftRT^ 5w%itor: i 

f%355f^ *mi%' **&&& *TfTf3: II 
*fdWt *T| B ^ I 

snsn^sfTl: gf^RT: §<3ST3: gf^piT: II 

m: OTrfaRfiRT: f^RWr: OT^I^ I 
'ftsresn g¥R5^or: n 

*&W- 33KPW 5|5iHt ^ ft^T: I 
?m«T5T: gfr£fe&: Wlfsmr^ll 
srsrrcfrftw: «rt*rrc; **rar I 

qfcr ^%crr n 
tfsrar sreit^ei *r3rcsr ^ i 

^<?Fcraf^ ^ f^lfecT: II 

vtfom. stRwr^ I 

STg^frn^JT fNW II 
tffelfaTiS: *%: ftRgfa: I 

arft: «Wr»Nr II 

*T tflgaifaf: | 

sgs nmtW %^or f^rfsfa n 
f^gsir *msrt ^otarforolR: i 
«*^rfircresr: ^ SPTOT IMP: || 

«P% *WR*TFt f^cR: || (I, 1, 8 to 19). 

3. tffis^vjar ^WT!RR35^ I 

ggragw: ?jg£r% n 

* ^ fas Rsrr^mr 95 $ iwre* i , 
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<J§3T<ft fa335: I 
#31*1 ^ 3 f 3 r #i ftte it 
5F3P533J31 %^?5Rf I 

3T3^: R5Trfif«l WIP^^ || 

fSra^ swmfaijw: | 

331313. #r: n 

f^faeWfa: m W 3f3^ I 

it^ q^r sforf era: n 

3T^?% ^ ^§[ra^33»«ireN: I 
=3 333 qrwfifar n 
«Rtaro»ft *i*ft 33*313 3fcra?5ft3 I 
353*1 m *r^ fqftffcr: n. . 

* =3 «il fo>: R5TW qif%W5T: | 

>P 'O 

3f|sR S3 333 JpRT: fiw: II 
**3fa*rsra5rra1 3*ir3e*t*&?foi I 
S*# =3 % ^ 335 *R3PW II 
3*3mftiH: *T^3: *<3I3I3f: I 

f$ WkffrPn n 

3^3^333?: Fjf33T3 3feWR3T31 
5^5 *33T3T* $33*31 fo&R3: || 
1335: *15133*1 333^1: *fl33!31 
awfafalte *TI3**3*3>I3f33 II 
353f3?: $m$l m%$ 3 5^31: | 
ftra^333«r 8^33*?>#S II 
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fclRR foRJoT: li 
*tosjr^ ^hT^jt^i ^ | 
srpraftgw: II 

«tesi srRrcrch jiih) * i 
aiM ^ to g^Rt * rsr: II 

%fa>TOT ftFRRT I 

3ir)| WVpt mwifciR. n 
sr#cfr?t «iff) sftsflwfora: i 
3J$RRT JTfa) ^ frlR*lfaTO: II 
®WJR«f f|*ft g*|$: II 
3FR$ Mtfi ?l €flU =* ^ I 
1 *fR*Rir 3pHT ?| ^ II 

stelRt'R R«R1>R*R II (I, 9 to 33). 

4. ^ W W*TO 2°TT : PR & II 
3"TR[ ^ $H*mW #R: | 

f^lHFR^IRr^ s^RR^I ^ 5jg || 
*R: ffRIRJR: I 

fSRfwftsft #Rt ufafast II 

*R: ^ RWfaflR: | 

c ^ 

JJ3TO& TOW $RT 3^: I 

ppr wwtlsF^ #f n 

*RRR*f ^RRTO 5 I 
5ffR: W: ft^ftp:.|| ., 
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ferc fa g a ar ssrasqtsfRjjiqi: i 
g imi i 

gfsgpit isrcf snpjTRTg'rrfon n 
qfifg ^5i#3T«r q<& i 
*pri§T3 fsRIR?: || 

fRifasnscrerr^ qqresfrfasfag. n 
qp$ =q gfasst qgg «T^cTrsrW: | 
q*wfagqwi 3 **taqr *{mfa- II 
f^rcfafafig** »ii $*$H 3 ar: |i 
*rt ggfa rfw gw qr i 
ifit ^ftfaftsfegt grfqfag* ftqg?* 11 
qgrqigqwq qr i 

qrW^^R^q qf^ssfa n 

g^ c qft 3 gfri ^qfa«PPt 3 =q 1 
ftfa&n 33 ?gfa ftgr sarftgWrc n 
=q q: faatf: ^?m<{ q>q3<?faan I 
ffg g: s^qsqr^r: qqr flqtfaqiq^ 11 
sqg^3 q^qpnf qqfa ^:%g: | 
ssfal ^3 fqfo qf^qfg 11 
srcqqptf q^qi^ f s&ft fa^feq: 1 
q qq gqfoqr fag: 11 
s*q»qta>T ^qqf =q ^ %^q 5 qr?fa: i 
ggfarcg^ q grp? qpq^faW 11 
3 ?gqggm; ^rerf^gfar I 
sfarfawfa ^qferq^: 11 
qsriqRRgrqft g *FTW^f%q: 1 
ggslsfawcfol ^ fa 3 g^fan^ II 
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sflWPW: 5 RfI?« I 

faWI§[«qH^ ?f ^ fcqf% || 
gjRF$: R|S«i ?W«ft §«lf<f || 

3TP§: ^RsqiiT^: sftfaflSR^TP* I 
WTt ^T: $ || 

tik 3 ^T#f srtwr, | 

^TI5>Tflr |l (II, II, 26 to 50). 


5. iFqSircrsrsrffa st% f^qRraWiB; I 

^t% 5 TTt R^mfrmrfaw ii 





II (II, III, 27, 28). 


6. *Rt SR7*PfR: || (III, XXXVII, 3). 


7. sptfq ft 5TOR5TT |l (III, XXXVII, 18). 


8. m: ^sRpraff giTr^fiTft^tf^: i 

<T*T JTfa: | 

3TrH zmWffSRq; II (IV, XV, 18, 19). 


9. Rtrsr^i 





^fF3#T pi: || (IV, XXIV, 3], 32) 


10 . *R: s^qoRsj qfRs: | 

^ 5 f«ri% gJfid || 
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srcilsf i 

53*TR qifVqRT RI*61R3t: || 

q imss# *r 3%: Rfa# *&i i 
%3Tft?q RCIcl: qrefcq II 
a^foqr gfl swfwr i 

*nj5r*if qfWrfa faqaf i| 

(V, XLII, 33 to 36). 

11. c*RRT 35Ti«f ?KT«I IRq TO *13: 1 

Pfrrort %5r n (Vi, xvn, 14,15). 

12 . ftqqftq eRR* R q>RRR | 

^qt qgfq m RraRT^RfiRR li (Vi, xvm, 3). 

13. Sf% RqrsftfcT R qr^ | 

w a?ft m li 

rtr^r sftsre q^Fiqwq qqf i 

fqqlqoit m gRtq qfe uq®r. *qqq; n (Vi, xvm, 33,34}. 

14. qsRF S&JRRT TOT TO RR: || 
qfoqxfir RRT @q5T ftqrfa R sRlft =q | 

qq§$ *t n^q r sftfoi =q ssrfq r 11 (Vi, xix, 4, 5 ). 

is. rt q*nqq #t% TORrtftfaqfam^ | 

*tfr 3Ttqft G qTfa q^tjf qp§ gqqqn 11 (Vi, xxi, 22). 

16. 3Tg«WH R=^% Rftfs TOTR^ I 

R3iq?6 RRR qf R ?q f-lftfrtfa II (VI,! LXXX, 39). 

17. RRfaf *TRTO*I ITRt ^RRf^fsC | 

R^ s qWfrf§F3[: Sffl IT qf&IR. || (VI, CXI, 72). 

1.8*. SPW* f^5q RR qr sqqqw RT.II. (Vlt CXIV, 38). 
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19. RTOto qr TOTO TO: I 
rsrto tof *Rq?3 *W II 
rWt lister: =^R?T: | 

S ^r: tofto 3Rftf*ftfN3|| (VI, Cl, 49, 56, 57). 

20 . TO mmt TO TOto | 

m TOtoto n (Vi, cx, 24). 

si. win# %fa ftl% «r srafcro 1 

from*? tod *nto m <r 11 (Vi, cn, 26). 

22. toft Bfto 7ITOT TOR: I 

totofto to to toi. 11 

TO: to TOT | 

sfcRTOT ftotoi: snto m 11 

" (VI, CXIV, 14, 15). 

23 . tort m gto 7T to°ri tor 1 

to TOtofa 5T qsftoqtor 11 (Vi, cxvi, 45). 

24. TOffto fc: sfortogt*: 7$: I 

star to to sw* wife ll 
toto tor?to Sffl: II 

(VI, CXX, 14, 32) 

25. 1 & ^ to *1 ^ faf ffl: I 

*rs^ ?r to ?r 7 * to; 11 (Vii, cviii, 26). 

26. to? toft torcR srftofr 1 

RRPW SRtotoff^TOII (VII; CVIII, 27, 31). 

27 . toror 7»rtol S'SRrorto 1 
gftf^ *1 tor ftto 11 
nswr. totor toft tfm 1 

' mm stfft 78s iTOjqrOT< n { vti; cvm, »a, 84). 
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28 . fan*TfSR: SgRT *fi|rqfa: I 

Vr &3T: q II (VII, CX, 12). 


DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


1 . 


*TT3«i q qgi WtflifttfNqq; l 



qg% ^q^qroarq. II 
$TRr\ SRqq^ JFqqffqqqfajft || 


fwfqqtfaR?l f^i ira^rfa^Tq^ ii 


®lft HI# «>PHt q ^ 1 : I 

fM faWl^ II 

qtoqif^ m qrqqqwrq 1 

qfeeft *%{ *q> qqq qqqqqr ii 

qq SRRWr^l ^ cW:«T^ %Rfa: I 
q*qa?iq& qgi WW II 


sir«rq fq^q^qR gftrr qqqjtf&iq. 1 
qrc q^ftaiqiqii qqra q wsqq 11 
srfaftdfqq »flq q|*f% | 

qrg*q 3 feqqq; q§qftqqt 5 Tq II 
srcreqqpft qfo wfagqqrq# l 
?TO TRq^t3 II 

gqaiftrewiH qqqftNsHtqt: i 
fafar&qq q^qn'nq# qqqfcqq ii 


q\ qifa H5gi ^ Rfaaprafosa^i* 
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*>rr«rci^ fa rrs^ sr^rcrft ii 
qtirari i 

*r*rft m- A- 

§W TOPI ^ II 

(1,1[V, 8, 11, 17 to 19, 20 to 22, 26, 27, 28, 30). 

2 . apfteqT ^ I 

^ hi 3 # ffafar W* II 

Sfprar ^ ^ 1 ( H Hftjd | 

#mt sftfo g^frT^irq^r n 

tfSTCflfaT *f|cIT §ffafal ?5ftf*rrTT i 
grjjgcq^^tof^ || 

<ST 3 *RI 351# qTSWSffafa: | 

Sfararcraswa ffa n (i, v, 6 to 9). 

3. sstrfa fapfi *rc§& i 

HH] SISRftg gsjSRflSFireq H II 

sms^r *rar %w\ m \ 

aWflFl ^ ^ II (I. XVIII, 51, 52), 

4. h q^wiRl fawnapn* l 

II (II, III, 37). 

5. M^H 3 3£§ 3 *3$ ^ I 
33$ wprrcfa srcrte^snftop* n 

H 3 ^taS^JWSPl. I 

wwMtorffa: Tra^tore. ii 
*Tfpn| jHifafafam 1 
iftan^pRi^rrir: ^ qfarftur^ n 
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sqfifc ircrarf sror^wsra^ i 

tfim swft =Et ii 

(II, XCIX, 25 to 28). 


6. q*rcir<mT*tifl qftf^sfaforsq; i 
nraq wm ®rh %e *reiftMi&: n 

3 $ qf srfeft i 

Hf Ipfa Ws sqaHTCfafrR: II (ir, cm, 25, 26). 


7. 


wS *nft ii 

Hrerar *uflW | 

HHPKtB ^ 1 \*& *$H 0 5^II 
wpi sq^PFiT 9 «?sif§j( m \ 

9 ^if*rcrf qf^ral: 5 wri^ ii 

ftfasq; i 

W^«r *cnt: 3 >A: II 

3 <jq sRpitafqqTf^ I 
S 6 ^: qftfffl =q ^q^T[ || 
« fagunfiw l & i 

Q^IsFRlta || (HI, 1, 1 to 7). 


8 * 933 ^ flH fxw«q I 
foTRHf fem%\ 9%?r cira#5f[ II 

sflf^q fq^rr m 9^ 1 

^1 %\m i5i qmrfqofi n 
9^tr frwfor^ir 1 
?r$rcfi hp^h^ 11 

(in, xvii, 10 to 12 ). 

9 , srara^sH: sforrct qqmf^^: 1 
<$q 5 WHd sRtf^ft q5qfnR511r.11 . , 
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inft ii (in,.xxxvni, 16 ). 


10 . 

qCfcragt ipt TCi^rftoF^ II (in, xxxix, 14). 


11 . qWtetorfoft I 

^5t ffsrgsft ^ %^krM *m ii 

SOTT: ^ | 

qsrcsrrfa t^nr wi n (in, lii, 16 , is). 


12 . ^Jirf^r ijgfc# | 

sformrcr ii 
SRWlfclgfe: | 

t^rr froi wfH ipter im^r^cir n 


OTRRIlter 

^wr 5 *Pfffe<TK 1 T: 


sP'fifo? ^^rrepRsrtecr u 


^RfdRPlto fR|5q]sr^JTfi[5ir: I 
3 R«m^?T II 


SRTOTOjlT: 



starar HwrraT ilar: ii 


fewm 3 t^il ?|r ^ foiNR: I 

srf^UW 11 (III, LII. 34 tc 40.. 


13. ?lP^ftteT I 

sir ?i^lr swifts ii 

g-r s^idr ^ I 

sifsqif^il *T II 
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^ ^ II 

3*R*f<r SR5?Ifoft qpt pr^fRofK II 

3R3T ft5Rr 3I=*T f^jarT^SRWI^T I 

WRRPSF* || (IV, III, 29 to 34). 

14. RPR^rft 

*r®3n*iT ^fTorgf^H 

5PTT*T cIRT qfacIRiqfe: II (IV, XXXIII, 37). 

15. ^PJRTO fefclfiR I 

3[sg: sftal’ijRWR. n 

fsj«IBWRr^3?T || 

irfor^H^^rfoT ^ i 

W#*! ^ 3 [Sg$ ^T«Ts=cTrf: || 

aro»ff forarafRT ii 

(IV, L, 24, 27, 33, 39). 

16. 3qifi5RT35n | 

armrfa^ n 

g*icrer»T: i 

^ Rq^RI^ SfRlF 3 TWfl% II 

3^?: S««ftjrffm *TR*R: srf?wfa *11| (IV, LXI, 8, 9, 13). 

17. 

'tflRftrairfol ^31** I 

^TcTSR5^/^ 

u (V, v, 26 ). 


33 
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is. 3Sflisrf°T tofa ^ i 

s&fowfa sreqtoifa ?r ii 

«PT*W ^ *** fonqgqft? xT II (V, VI, 36, 37) 

19. %r,m tftor tor 
^sqsrcflto rfsqr tor: | 
fx^re^f qiqragfator: 
sffRrg^rnFg^r: g*iprr: n 
q^q r ^r tffRi 
qto qsr?^r II 

(V, VII, 12, 14 abou I gcqqitoRj 

so, sTietomra ifr 3-4* 
jtf*? tos 5 rifl smrc 1 
*awt?toR *sft 

ST ^ ^#TPI II (V, IX, 54). 

21. sppR: fifatoft S&T: SWSfRr^ | (V, XIV, 35). 

22. asnirat at s^jfsraTJTfatoi 
sqstof qtomRsR i 
gqi fttoft g 6 IR ¥Tf 5 f> 
q* f«q^r sjsfatolfqq: n 

STRICT d%^rqr I 

®retoi*rf gi? 

^qtto II (V, XXIX, i, 8). 

2 5 . qqfatoq^isrr: qqfq^reqMto i 

qqtof^qsrair: to q^qq>iRft n (V, liv, 30). 

24. q^rfq to^Tfor sRrft fqfqqrfq =q | 

%tofa tofa ^rmsiito ^ n 
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'Tf^rt^r RfiRoit 'tRtoh; ii 
a^wisrewreiH ^ sf^i i 
W f^r*nng«Tq|^r^^ li 

^ s%*§<«fcq w: ii . 

(Description of wrestling, VI, XL, 28 to 26). 

DIDACTIC POETRY. 

1. m sjg^Tcfr: I 

^ 35 r ' 4 : ?%: & 3 W|r. || 

snwyfSm 3^ | 

sir * vtff ^r 3?*: 1 

?e ^ Jiifesp: 11 

SRR* sffSfiFr qfoftel: 3^^I: 1 
3f^TI: 5ft551trr«IT JTlfo f3T*T^T: II 
^i^ft 1 

fifgn?^ r^ra 11 
fiKIcir | 

jfrc^woT) qfpr im sri^rwr^ 11 

^raifenfa * §$ ^ 1 

* =3 ft&TCratf: II 
«n$fi*3T ^rHOTT fqRTnf^r: 1 
^papwtfte^f «*rans l! 

51 5 HfRW\ * ?N^: 1 

ft^r ii 

«n qfcrfa*rafarsra) snasro i 

* tfft- f^afaxit qi s^Ncii 31ft ii 
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5[§ SIWiptelRt 5# TfSTKWfrPU^ II 

®if[« 35.WW 3 Fr f%^>TO^rr: n 
to; sft w ?tr =? gfsrar: i 

^rfecfT: 3^t«I fa* #fa 3^ II (I, VI, 6 to 18). 

2 . wiroiRr gteTfajRi^ *crr: i 

iR3$fal9T*r fa* fa*f|$ R|: II 

m\ <lRT*r«T * 3 Tfa*: | 

|J**«II31R>I*f U5TfR3 ft^TCF: li 
fallfajffaT ffarf: ^R5T fa»^fa*T: I 
®*T^: ,*fofalT **I**;R*ft<JT: | 

fo:$UTR5I:*mr fa^falTfaT: I 

51 p* 5 ^T **: || 

f%ffa$3 5ff% ^3 *T I 

fa**pr ^ *if* =*farrf* n 

$m r*ii> 3 «rtfcr; I 

RTtWT® 3 H G[ot «n^g: gfcrfq || 
sxfir *®r =* qfor^ i 
Rft* *ift 3^ ftfel'RR; li 
*ftr«i farafarsr qsrj&rewjjfgsT: | 
g^?rtooy^n:«i fa - * f*q**rfarpi u 

(I, VII, 1. 2, 3 to 10). 

3. *ft 2R%: ^ft^cTT: | 

flif Sgfafl #: || 

^ m 9R^r: ^ sg%[ #: I 
3)**3; *>1fa*P<RI 3%: #RffR: || 
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^ ^IT: I 

q«^ ^ faffed II (I, XVIII, 25, 35, 37). 

sjufcNT: ft® ^RT^t% 

*pjtf$rar ' 

^ rf5| ^ ^RR % 

*n% sRqrsfarai g s^i it 

spif m I 

^ fl 3t% 

=i <Rrar n (i» xxi, 56, 57). 

^R[5i% sr^ faspnsft jt?rr: I 
T^l *Tf1 3|ft°TT II 
sffsrgfo \ 

% 3^ flprt w ^ ^ ii 

UKI5I% 5Rq^ *W W: | 

ssiHift * m- gw^stfo =* II 

jj|<|3T^j 5R<T^ sp^lTO^: 1 
zmw «iTf5jT«t q:r^^=rr: n 

^ fa^ratf afllflfal: i 
writer- wrfifr: i; 
ssiraift mm-. i 

spilt *tf%| §»rraf n 
5PRt Wff^: STfaJITfafa: I 
qS fltfffftR: II 

5pwt g?f«PT: I 

^ teSRf: II 

*ws& ^Tlf^: I 

qssfct q|qqq^mrf%^T: n 
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m 

q>$q I 

q qi<arci 5 i% fcqr gfa n 

5TRI5r% srqqgrj ^ ^rcrfqgHST: | 

eq^sqfcfs^ #i?q^3 q n 
qrcrq% sptq^ qr^g[^i%orr: | 

^qqnqqqrafa q^qq^ ftq^q: n 

qRT5T% 5Rq^ qqfa qftqf%i 1 

q<*qr ?q JRT ft?*! Wfcr q*^ II 

(II, TiXVII, 9 to 31). 

5 . ^N^|q?l Mt: qf- 3 # | 

qsftWIWl^S fqScKTCWftgpiq II 

qifa^Fqq^l qifeq qgftw^ | 

q>fa^ qfoqt *F?ft q qfanqfa n 

q?fo?tr firfqf^q 555^ qcfrqq 1 
foqqr*q?i q>§ q #qfo tm \\ 

'O 

qfb^qq 1 

qflsd fqf%:ilqq qfq 11 

% 

q>fa=g*qf q^rq q«tfg q *wm- 1 
qqsqrcg sre^g q^ir: q&g qtfqqr; 11 

qfassw m q ^q q qqtfaqq 1 
srasq ^rfo q fq$q$11 

qfaqr sfeqqfaqiTq qiqpfcnq$qd 1 
sh% 3M^ qrw: if^qqifqq: 11 

3 ^qqi$qit m %nq|; qftqftq: i 
qfoq^ q%qq: qfqftafa^faq: 11 

qtfqrir qfaqrcft ^f^*ftq^rsftf%q: 1 
qrqfqi qfwqrqstaJi fa 11 
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um ii 

q»fa$ST qi *W[ #>T qr 3=f: .1 
3^ qy sftfasftq q>tfq =q q qpq& ii 
qjf^l q q& =q qqq =q siqclT | 
fqq^qyy^ spT55^r flqfcq*?$qd ii 
fifetf gq^y ^r q>f^f foqr: | 

#qq H^y qw: «j>W% mi; gqq^ n (ii, Cj. 

7. q>: m 3^ SRJ: fiWR WI fqg | 

q^ 5ii^ sr^q; qq fqq^qfq n (ii, cviii, 3). 

8 . q^gqqqqf? sstoqyqt qqqq \ 

sifiq>: q^qrorat q>Tqfo$faw: n (ii, cix, 27). 

9. =q q§ q q*raw =q 
TO%qi faqqrfqqi q i 
^srr^qri^f^R q 
q«iiqqy|fq?ftqsi qq: n (ii, cix, 3i). 

10. 5ft^q sqgqRq qjyqqyfq tyq^gcl | 
fqsqyqyqq q*qq> qqrrgqqfli^ 11 
q*qi*ifqqqq fqqi V? q 6qqr 11 (in, ix, 3). 

11 . qqfc*t: qqqfq qqfomq^ 3 ^ I 
qjfa qf qfonw 11 
syyqryq fqq^i*§: q^faqr qqqq: 1 

srt fqgft&rf q gyqis«£ gsq, 11 (in, ix, ao, si). 

12. arqyirafqwR g q&q gqfq^qy 1 

«qq^ wrftq g^°r fqqfaqy 11 m, xxiv, 11). 
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is. q fa* qpmfa: f?r sfoisfarar: l 

sn«i ffefof #fqj5r |5f n 

55^ TT5 qjqqi ^°T: | 

*K qqfal q# |HT: 3^T^: II vin, XXIX, 7, 8). 

14. ft qiqrft gw. qrrqwra: I 

'RqftftTOlfat q^T Wl&nr II (HI. XXXVIII, 26) 

15. q|qi^«l qRtfq^ ll (iv, XXXIII, 45). 

16. q ft «* ^iWrl 

a*T|sft qqqifaftjpq: II (iv, XXXIII, 54). 

17. qqfa # mw\ m i 

VO 

ft c f#fqfcTT qfa: qi% f?Fifo: II 

(IV, XXXIV, 10). 

18. qfalr xf qqq =q 3*3 q>fa fqiq^ I 
fqqsq qaq sffc q q^r cf*qgq n 
ftqq qq craiat q q>w *»*3 I 

q t#r wr m qfaq: qftf^ ii 

(IV, XXXVIII, 22, 23 . 

19. q&qf q qqq q%qiqtfqi<qqr i 

v® 

q 3 fqqqqrtq qq^^^qr n 
qiqrfq sfiq ^Rfiqi q'qfag q$q i 

eqqrl^ II (VI, XVI, 2, 3). 

20. qqrcqffqqfijqi qi% 3?g$a qq^ j (Vi, xlvi, 34). 

21. qiqiqfqqilft q*f qq qfqq^l II (VII, X, 31). 

22. qrqqreftfqqni §r*fa fqqqr: q^r: l 
wirercq^ q| q ‘qqqqj; n 

(qfaqqtf:, Afl, Lii). 
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SPIRITUAL POETRY. 

1. USTgfa: I 

wjpwwnfa: #rrh u 

m rsrws ^ fcml gf^r | 
stjttr u 

^p*tr i 

^r^H^trf^r ^ i 

(I, XV, 16, 27, 28). 

2. rl#W ^rt# <W3Ri^ | 

awr rt w$r g^twj; n 

T^nfa 5praHrf*w wt I 

5 Rdt m \\ (i, xxix, n to 13 ). 

3. ^f^f: i 

3ff«Rl H13* 5t| f¥°J: flTO: || (I, I, 7). 

4. Rfiircifo 3 ^ ^n^mrsn sri^r. n til, iv, 33 ). 

5. mm -. fspmtfsfa 3 ?ti *r%r: 1 
seiiRrcerfciir i^tr: qfarcfcr 11 

$RFH ■RRPtff: flg^?F: | 

*RtaT faspforRr JROIR ^ 5ftfa<R II 
m iksrt wistf ^ifr <rrt 5 r^ i 
^ jti;*r jRoiis^ n 

5 npiii sftft g^rMtefcr | 

fa tftefci *kt 5 prr^g*rar: 11 
w&fo ^ m 3 st jt 1 

ifa g?if sisg^ff^g 11 


34 
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3Tqfa ^TqRI§ SECTOR: II 

«ric*rr5T»T3^fNrc% frq;qrcptefa I 
3TT3$ && W farR =* »RW ^ II 

sir s#sifa i 

*raT g II 

iTfifl RT9T: Wh | 

3Rqi 35^ sfofc fi» ft II 

JR^cT «ffft$ SF^RTOf^pff I 
mtfi ^r 11 
fpq^gggS qp 6t snftwra^ i 

^J?T Sfff&RT RTJIW: || 

*rar «it * qai * ifcmt i 

(jSfcr ^ sq^raT ^I55*TT?TT«T TO II 

kM qrqf«i pt«? ?raq*j sRift ^ i 

sqqqiqfei aqflra farow n 

'O 

qiercrfsmwrq srpft pW i 

afa*l 31*4 t6^n^*3#R(: II 

q«ir ft arc aqi^rcrfaf^r: | 
g^cqrJTfosmfa ssm ii 

^ 35*ra) m$T: ftg?ten*rst gq: | 

<rerr*: m 5Tt%^ *m ?rr% sqfej: n 
*w. rn^rn gfcwt qrsftqftq: i 

WW g% fate*?: g^*TT5T: SR[: ^TT: || 

(II, CV, 15 to 31). 

6 . smrar artftrf^ *R&rprar i 
wl m gm ggprar n 
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^ qfasqft i 

aft ^ n*r <jNl pqfa li 

agir <ra «pft? *5^ | 
qftcqpq^Tg^>}«5I9mr?r?fe»T II 

(III, LXXIV, 11 to 13). 

7. qq I pqR»IRt I 

ffigoq Wtf aft II 

(III, LXXIV, 35). 

». q«tRRqftfof>: w. I 

"i^asPNift irwrfosR li 

q ft s^ifa qft at sr^tstr i 
aftfo t| ^pft qf^qrft §IRKR II 
qft *u tftat q s^ift i*w. i 
im iiwrcft'arft iror || 
twif ffcqifa Sftffaqf II (V, I, 39 to 42). 

9 . i\m a swra 

^ =q ^ sFRsrasjft i 

Mk *l afamrftas: li 
swr «ftq$RRt^r«fc fe*F§ *t I 
faftprft«l 3R«f 3^ct«l || 

*m' <irci?a*i starftaf i 
3i$Hf a *T^iar^ *r^: ?rW a II 

ftrft: sraifa ^rft ^rci ^ * *3; i 
qjaftf w ^ ar^sasgr*. it 

i (V, XIII, 60, G5 to. 67). 
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10. qq<gesRWRfaqq^B*farq I 

siifi a^iwN <rcq g?q. ii 

cT flifcq 3 qqqifi fafff? fafaqq II (VII, VI, 2, 3). 

11 . qVl 5 RT^: I 

ffafriqq: «r>rr^ q spm 11 (Vii, vi, 30). 

FAMOUS VERSES IN THE RAMAYANA. 

1. qr faRqfaT ?ww'. srreq& m-. \ 
q^qfagqfajqqqt; qsrqqtfeqq 11 (i, 11,15). 

2. qjqfcft ^ far. q^qft 1 

sn|: 91 qiM qta wiftofaqr ii |i, xiv, 17). 

3. %f%T q^qR 119 9 c 9 <R|q>qq; | 

qfostsfa q?rfor ^ cT'Tf^T fwir: II (I, XIX, 141 . 

4 . ^fi^qsrr iw 15! <?^r qq^ i 

3f%Y q&ij %qqrft^ || (I, XXIII, 2). 

5. qigqrfcrfq qq<j*rqq. I 

si>R% 3 ;iqf ww 11 (i, xlix, 20). 

6. q«Riq qg: qsjq ff^rqqqqqTq; II (I, LXVII, 12). 

7 - fq tftaT qq gar qtqqqfl qq i 
q^r ^RT 95 ^ qifaT q^q qtfaff II 

qfaqr qirqrqr qqqqigqqr qqi 11 (i, lxiii, 24,25). 

8 . 3 RI q^qqr f| fqq^qfa# qqr II (LI, II, 16 ). 

9 . q«r nq ^ q =9 qqt q qqqft i 

STIRR* fall II (II, XVII, 14 ). 

io. qjiq^rd ^ sfan q*3 ^ i 

fqi^qt q^fq^qq q^qifaq^ II (II, XIX, 20 ). 
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11. q Mi q^prsi ^5ra«r qgwrciq, | 
el^frlftiRqq 95^ fqqfafoqr II (II, XIX, 33). 

1 2 . q qj^qfo $ ?q q^T q fqqfrl q | 

q I ?iqq^ir|95 qJf^qprfq^rg n ill, xxv, 3). 

13. qq $\4> W I 

?iqq sftqqqq^ qsgqp. g^gqq; II (II, XXXIII, 12). 

14. qq q^Rq fqfe AT ftfe qqqffiqqp^ | 

3fq>qrq5q1 fqfe to ipj qqrq^q n (II, XL, 9). 

15. q?rq# qj^qrfq |jq qft qfS^qq I 

% ^ q? qfif q&sWTWq: II (II, XXIII, 7). 

16. q|qq qif q? qffq^ I 

qftf ^ qirnmi q*tarfr$fq<sqfcr n 
q?^5f q^^ra s^qifq gqqRqq | 
qrg: qqq^i^ q^ifrtffq^qfa n 
qrqq q^t qr§: qrffeqswrfN^ j 
fsiwr qrcfqeqrfo qforfttffqsqfa u 

qiqq IT& q^If: | 

qfoifrtffqsqft n 

(II, XCVIII, 6 to 9). 

17. qa[q: ^ qqfct c^STTO^r: II (II, CII, 30). 

13. qgqkl^I 0 !! ft mt*«q ^reqjqqq II (II, CVI, 22). 

19. ^Rqqo^i qq to ftcrctoi | 

tftrasqwqqi n (in, l, 21 ). 

20. sfgJtanfaqrfa *qk star*, **13-1 l 
qfqiq ?qqsfTOlfq RftsftfqJFft II 

(III, V, 33 ; III, VII, 14). 

21. siqffionqat 'wfl qi^qRqqf^ra; 11 un, vm, 8 ). 
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22 , ajcqf sftfqg 5 WT WM* I 

•I 3 srfcI^T *lTSFt«ft fqte || (III, X, 19). 

-3. fq^d q£R( | 

q ftfttot fa^q: II 
iiww qifqtft faqrfa qgqfa q i 
UlRSawnf*! q II (III, XVI, 31, 39). 

24. q m 5ispsati q?4fon I 

spiff prr %Ti m\x qftq^ II (ill, xxx, 39 ). 

25 . itoOn qpirft to i 

Rrfq q Ri^rq ^ wqf^ h (in, xxxix, n). 

26. gfa Z&ph Sffsjqt sfarfrl: | 

5^1: 5Roqr: fcr&%%Tq*qfa || 

(III, LXVIII, 21). 

27. qmfa ^5ft5fJTT»TT^rf^«l *fT HR: | 

wqfqqt qrq qrq >ifqR<?rfqqrq 11 
qqr # sqpiqt q^sterqgqqrq, i 
3 *RM RflTO *iefa«l qqr qq || 

U(Iir, LXV1II.029, 30). 

28. spm<Tgq q^^qrui | 

q^iq pit qq) *>%m qqft 11 

fs q^qm gqqrfq^qfq »(in, lxxv, 6 ). 

29. ^f^fqfaqqrgfefsft ?n?t n (iv, i, 117). 

30. STiqqqqit mi #1^5^: II (IVTlV, 12).. 

31. tfqr^w^rwf 
irsfalqR^qrft i 
gqlqTO'qq-f^t 

' qroifo Starfa a* n (iv, v, 33). 
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32. snsrt qrfa sftst qr qr i 

ftqtqt qt *r star qr w«: 'm qfa n (i v, viii, 8). 

33. f^IfOTrfaq *jf*r: I 

q*W^W5^Wt ftJTfTgJTSrcfa II (IV, XVIII, 6). 

34. q$q: qWigjqflrat vk. gqqq | 

M 3qrgqq.11 (iv, xvm, i 5 ). 

35. q q fljfqt: qaw: ifa qT3t ^ m | 

qqq m gsftq wnftrom: n (iv, xxx, 87). 

36 . qq$ mz ii ( v . 1 . 1 °)- 

37. qqqqfq^q: | 

<$qrqrct qr&r qqr TOnfsar n (V, ix, so). 

38. gtifoOT qg: I 

Wcqi?qq\ n (V, xv, 53). 

39. pqrfqsrqswi i 

*iqqts|fa ci ^qqfa&jqrr n 

^q qr fqg «^.s tftar qr sh^^t i 
t#jq*r*q mi> tftoiqr qi^qr^^i^ n 

(V, XVI, 5, 14). 

40. qqr q^qfa forg, gm^gqiq. l 

wrf?qrqq im^qgrcqft n (V, xvi, 25). 

41. 5onT^?q: f?qr qffflq gfata 11 (V, XXI, 3). 

42. q qt qfcrad qr qrgq^ | 

m fk f^q^cti $ ffeiNRqftcrr 11 (v, xxi, 3 ). 

43. sw%rc§ itq^t crm^rgqr^qr^ I 

q sit $fq ^pftq qwmri fosT it (V, xxn ; 26). 
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44. #ar fro srrw r I 

#RT sfa^ftSI RRSI R RIRIR: II (V, XXXI, 7). 

45. R*qruft *rcr ri^r sftfwft RfaRift rt i 

■SfafaFRRTR^ RI RRRRT^ft || (V. XXXIV, 6). 

46. RRRRTfoR <RR ^RS3l<ftR II (V, XXXVI, 2). 

47. JJfteiT RWR ST R^: I 

RclkfeRRRfRT RT^ftt gfeRrSRRR || 
m ST CtRcft RRR R& R%£fRSr I 
qftgsr fto gsif rsrri r 11 

(V, XXXVI, 4, 6). 

48. T^$ gfq<Rffi sq^ qr gTO | 

*53^1 Rff fffT?R: ifaftfR II (V, XXXVII, 2). 

49. «rreftq *f$iE f^RRr ri^ ifo i 
«RRRflT 33 #8W R§Rt gim || 

(V, XXXVII, 14). 

50. arsqq^ f* W& $3 RRTRRR^ || (V, XXXVII, 53). 

51. 5fi^R^SRftiFq TO RR: II (V, XXXVIII, 33). 

52. RR:ftftTRI%3ft* RRR$I fSftfoR: | 

RIRT RR$ lcR5% R RlfotfR || (V, XL, 5). 

53. Rift: li: «TOrtl5«W: I 

Rtl$ R|RI 3ft RRRRfsW^ || (V, XL I, 6). 

54 arfgfe 3f|: RT3[IR fqRfRrfR RR3TR: II (V, XLII, 9). 

56. *qqr fq?rai4«i rts) ririrrr: i 

R R^ R$%R RTRI: II (V, LI, II). 

56. R^r^g Rfi^g q£g | 

rrrt^ rst^ rr^ri: ii (V, li, isj. 
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57. JTJTSSfftgtf} ssr m I 

3q<f$ foiarsft ipwr SsqqT^ II (V, LIII, 27). 

58. smrqrarqfcrt tfsrar fogr i 

qqf5l«qfa «I5^roft qrfawl qq^ II (V, LV, 33). 

59. m n (V, lvii, 35). 

60. qfoiqrasrcrar ft fitel sFmwrr n (V, lviii, 9i), 

61. ssrftff ciqr^lfcl qfqpf^*WTw?3R II (V, LXIV, 18). 

62 . * 5 ra: i 

qqr qjRjfor m ^rfrcq ^sew: u (Vi, i, 13). 

63. 

II (VI, X, 28). 

64. tff sersiet qqftr q#iqr: 1 

*fN *raf|qr: n ( VI » xvm, 15). 

65. aTgwq 3R. S^lfNas^ fR*mi || (VI, XVill, 23). 

66. fgqT q q*ft 3 I 

gq *1 R|5ff q)q: mi$\ 5lfqq?<T: || (VI, XXXVI, 11). 

67. q^oi qaHrqfqT qqrgqrg I 

fwrfts q#g q* qqfa 11 (Vi, xlviii, 33). 

68. gq&fftqqf |q fq^q^afiqft | 

wq^V^q q^rH^ofi m 11 (Vi, lxxiv, 33). 

69. traraksi fonfa q¥?iqfecw qr?qqr: '1 

qsnqfar swift qstfqf: \q%fl; 11 

(VI, LXXXIII, 35). 

70. qjssqrfa q qr^qqi: I 
cr 3 ^ooq q^qrf^Jqq siar afafc 11 

(VI, CII, 13). 


35 
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71. ^qrfoi sit fasrr fari fagqq swr i 

(VI, CXIV, 18). 


72. % srct ii 

(VI, CXIV, 23). 

73. qtoiqt ^ II (VI, CXIV, 67). 

74. Ji ggffa ?r m\$\ q qr^iTfaifw: i 

Stear ?i^5fRr i^rrqw fm- n 

5^3 q f^3 * its i 

jt m\ q fqqit q ^ 5 c qfa fsrcr: ll 

(VI, CXVII, 25, 26). 

75. g^qr^ «qf qMsqq^ | 

qr«feqiwq ll 
irat ire srmww i 
imfr ^ qawft ii 

(VI, CXXXI, 96, 98). 

"6. mfar nqfai?q ff q^fMqrftq) gfr ll 

(VII, XXX, 11). 

77. gffofr iwqtn qqqfor %qq i 

qife <$sqr$ ii 

(VII, LXXXII, 10). 

78. ®I^5q«Iloqq^q qq | 

^srtiw Iraq; siqpmrw. ii 

(VII, .LXXXIII, 4). 

79. ^Ifi q?4 q q&q || 

(VII, LXXXIII, 20). 

80. i$qfo?3OTqH?qrt qqqig q: I 

spqw fq^*r q® M: qq&rpi ll 

(VII, CXI. 25). 
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Sitarama Stotra by Hanuman. 

qsrqrow&qstf t^?HPT3fw ii 
f^lq ^ ftijfai i 

sj&roagsa sltrarcwgsmg. ii 

3* 3^rf | 

qfraigqararc ^re^rgfirc. ii 
^|ipfe»jp' ¥fr*ffoiT ! 

3°sfafsRrrc5Rj sgtf^^rop* ii 
^PF aragroft ^fqqtorww;-1 
*Tg»TTrRiT<T3 II 

^fr?35rr^ ff<u£fprcrs*H I 
^rnsfassnsa TOi9*?nrforw3, ll 
wnrantati Rffarasrcnf^rg. I 
w wcreramOTiq, ii 
tWta*ircfft ll 

ii 

fjfl gqi wrl f*tfw ii 

^ ^fc( q: *3<q *r4 ^ftcft ^ *rte 
m ^ sgai m^Mv. ii 

*$ sfam^q fate i 

m sgqar 3°q ^ ^ fagfay^ i 
m q&TOcqra ^fosprRqi'g^ ii 



APPENDIX XXI. 

Homage To Valmiki. 

3WW fcTCPgft 5Rt$*T^ I 

JT"ft q^g^'lof S »Tf%: II 

(Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa). 
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91 
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10 
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